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Incoming Tonnage Is Steady 


Steel Market Is Lacking in Spectacular Features as Buyers Remain Conservative but 
Day-to-day Demands Are Large—Works Operations Nearing the Maximum— 
New Railway Equipment Orders Are Heavy—Exports More Active 


ONSERVATIVE buying policies which are being 
followed painstakingly by many consumers tend 
to keep the iron and steel market on an even 

keel, Spectacular movements of new tonnage and 
prices which often have marked similar conditions of 
flush demand in the past, are conspicuously absent. 
The day-to-day tonnage coming from a variety of 
sources is maintained at a large aggregate. This evi- 
dence of steady consumption and the general prospects 
have led to the opinion in high places in the industry 
that the present full rate of operations may be expected 
to continue to July or August at least, with the period 
beyond that too remote to judge. With eastern mills 
and those at Chicago, new business in February has 
been well ahead of January. Other producers report 
the two periods have measured up very closely. Mill 
shipments invariably have been heavier. 

Operations remain on a high plane. In the Mahon- 
ing valley, open-hearth steel works of independent pro- 
ducers are 92 to 94 per cent engaged which represents 
practically maximum capacity. The Steel corporation 
after being up to 94% per cent is back to 93 per cent 
this week or about its recent average. For the entire 
industry the average ‘remains 85 to 86 per cent. 

Settlement of bituminous coal scales 
period of three years has been favorably received by 
the steel industry. 
ance against which producers had been preparing by 


wage for 1 


This removes a prospective disturb- 


accumulating raw steel. 

Reports from the automotive industry are mixed. 
The Ford Motor Co. has cut down its production sched- 
ule below 8000 daily but other leading builders either 
are maintaining or increasing theirs. Many cars are 
being stocked for expected spring demand. 


‘Heavy railroad equipment require- 
ments feature the market. The New 


Car Orders 
Large 


York Central has distributed its large 
order for 14,500 cars which includes 
the 8000 reported last week. This 
order. calls for 277,500 tons of steel. It has also placed 
100 locomotives additional making 170 in all recently 
awarded and. 243 passenger coaches. The Santa Fe 
has placed 2000 more cars and the Wabash 1750. The 
Louisville & Nashville is in the market for 5000 cars, 
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the Southern railway for 2000, the Missouri Pacific for 
2000, the Santa Fe is reported to be out for 5000 addi- 
tional and the Norfolk & Western for 3000 additional. 
At Chicago 20,000 cars are active in the market requir- 
ing at least 200,000 tons of steel. 
orders total 250 to 300. 


Price deviations in finished steel seem 


Pending ‘locomotive 


: to center largely in plates despite the 
Some Price : 


Weakness 


large car tonnage coming out. At- 
tractive orders for this material read- 
ily bring $2 per ton concession even 
in the firmer middle western. market while in the Eas‘ 
Pitts- 
Other finished lines while subject. to occasional 


the shading is considerably more or to 2.30c, 
burgh. 
variations, are steadier. -Sheets, irregular for. weeks, 
are displaying more strength, as are alloy steels. 

Due to the softness in plates, Iron TrapbE REVIEW 
composite of 14 leading iron and steel. products for 
the. first. time in 10 weeks is lower. 
$43.39 against $43.53 last week. 

Pig-irom is quieter and. the undertone is-not so firm 


The composite ts 


though considerable tonnage still is to be bought for 
second quarter. At Pittsburgh it is reported the Steel 
corporation may again enter the market soon. 

Sales of foreign steel.in America reported- this week 
have been light. Belgian bars on the Pacific Coast are 
being quoted $17 to $19 per ton under domestic prices. 
About 3000 tons additional of French cast iron pipe 
has been sold to Pasadena and other cities on the Pacific 
Coast and 5000 tons to Buenos Aires. 

Export business in steel is on the in- 
crease. With the leading producer, 
foreign sales at present represent 8 
to 10 per cent of ingot output or at 
the rate of 1,500,000 tons of finished 
While Japan may move slowly in 


Export Sales 
Heavier 


material annually. 
placing heavy tonnages called for by its great recon- 
struction program, it is closing some important miscel- 
laneous needs. This week it bought from American 
mills 8000 tons of ‘thin-gage sheets and in recent weeks 
has ‘taken 20,000 tons of rails from thé Steel corpora- 
tion. The latter also has taken 6000 tons of pipe for 
the Dutch East Indies and 3000 tons of various prod- 
ucts for South American countries. 
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Where Market News 


Comes From 


ot as you read the iron, steel 
and machinery market reports in 
this issue, imagine yourself the re- 
cipient of telegrams and reports from 
more than a score of highly trained edi- 
torial representatives situated in the 
principal market centers: of the United 
States and Canada and cablegrams and 





Material Handling Equipment Features the New 
Three-Story Foundry Described on Page 601. 


mail communications from a__ staff 
of experts in Europe. Having visual- 
ized yourself in this position, you have 
a fair idea of the radius from which 
your market news is derived. Next 
remember that each representative pre- 
pares each market analysis from the 
results of personal interviews with an 
average of six or more producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers of the product 
involved. In other words, the report 
you read in IRON TRADE REvIEw is the 
boiled-down essence of facts gathered 
from scores of makers, dealers and 
users of iron, steel and equipment. 








Do You Know That— 


Of IRON TRADE REVIEW subscribers, 2962 are connected with 


the operation of gray iron foundries, 888 with that of steel foundries, 


216 with malleable foundries, and 582 with nonferrous foundries. 
3714 are identified with pattern shops and 5619 with machine shops. 
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Pig Iron Buying for Second Quarter Subsides, Though Prices 





Show Stability —Moderate Size Lots Closed—Shipments Heavy 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 26.—In- 
Pasicies for pig iron in smal! lots 

are slightly more numerous than 

a week ago, except basic. The 
aggregate tonnage, however, still 1s 
unsatisfactory and far from the total 
expected for this period. Many melt- 
ers are silent in respect to. second 
quarter needs, expecting lower prices. 
One user nearby is inquiring for 2000 
tons of No. 2 foundry iron, ard a 
melter in Columbiana wants a smaller 
quantity. A Massillon, O., user is in- 
quiring for 300 tons of foundry iron. 
Sales include 500 tons of No. 2 iron 
to the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & 
Construction Co. at $23, valley basis. 
Another buyer closed for 400 tons of 
No. 2 foundry iron at $23.25, valley. 


Some _ furnace interests _ are asking 
$23.50, valley, as a minimum. The 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. wants 


2000 tons of malleable and has quo- 
tations around $22, valley basis. Most 
makers are maintaining a minimum ot 
$23. The Monongahela Iron & Steel 
Co. wants 500 tons of gray forge iron 
on which $22 valley basis, and $22.50 
valley, have been quoted. Prospective 
buyers of bessemer iron include the 
National Roll & Foundry Co., United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., and the 
Massillon Steel Castings Co. Scattered 
carload sales of bessemer have been 
made at $23.50, valley. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. now is quoting besse- 
mer at $24, Johnstown, for prompt 
shipment and $25 for second quarter. 
No sales of basic have been reported 
since the American Steel Foundries 
bought 2000 tons at $22, valley, Units 
of the Steel corporation are reported 
to be contemplating the purchase of 
more basic iron in the open market 
at an early date. The Shenango Fur- 
nace Co. continues to ask $22.50 for 
basic. A few sales of single carloads 
and 100 and 200-ton lots are reported. 


Expected Buying Absent 


Boston, Feb. 26.—The buying move- 
ment for second quarter delivery of pig 
iron which has been expected for sev- 
eral weeks has not developed, and sales 
of the past week have been considerably 
below the total for the week previous. 
With the exception of 500 tons taken 
by a Vermont consumer most sales have 
been for 200 tons or less. It is rumored 


that the H. B. Smith Co. has bought at 





least part of the tonnage called for on 
its recent inquiry for 7000 or 8000 tons. 
Several sales of 160 to 200 tons of for- 
eign iron have been closed. Holland 
and Belgian iron of No. 2X grade (sil- 
icon 2.25 to 2.75), has sold in three or 
four instances at $23.50, duty paid, Bos- 
ton. A sale at $24, duty paid Boston, 
also is reported. Indiana iron has been 
offered and sold at approximately these 
prices. The upward tendency of east- 
ern Pennsylvania prices has been 
checked and sales at $23 for No. 2X have 
been made. This means $26.65, deliv- 
ered. Buffalo prices also have failed to 
show any additional strength, although 
prices for prompt delivery are main- 
tained at $23, base. Buffalo iron for sec- 
ond quarter is offered at $22. Foundry 
activity holds at a good level, and an 
unusually large number of melters are 
in a receptive mood for pig iron. 


Buffalo Market Fairly Active 


Buffalo, Feb. 26—Pig iron inquiries 
aggregate 10,000 tons, and current sales 
about equal this figure. /Tentative ne- 
gotiations have been made regarding 
one lot of 10,000 tons. Among inquiries 
listed are two for 1500 and 1000 of 
foundry iron and one for 700 tons. Sales 
include one order for 1500 tons of found- 
ry and some others for 1000 tons. The 
General Electric Co. has been inquiring 
for 4000 tons but most of this iron prob- 
ably will be placed in the East. One in- 
terest has sold 6000 tons of foundry and 
malleable throughout the week, and an- 
ther 3000 tons. On second quarter iron 
the minimum price appears to be $22 and 
up to $22.50; on first quarter iron, the 
minimum is $22.50. The Hanna Furnace 
Co. expects to light an idle stack by 
March | when one of the others may go 
out. 

Market Lacks Snap 


Cleveland, Feb. 26.—Less activity is 
noted in the pig iron market, and prices 
apparently are not so firm as they were 
several weeks ago. A Cleveland maker 
estimates that about 50 per cent of pig 
iron requirements in this territory have 
been placed for second quarter, but 
there is no indication at present as to 
when buying will be renewed on a more 
extensive scale. Small lot sales con- 
tinue to be made at $24, Cleveland fur- 
nace. One furnace interest represented 
in the northern Ohio group with head- 


575 


quarters here booked around 10,000 tons 
in the week, including two lots of around 
2000 tons. Another’s sales for all its 
furnaces were about 5000 tons. Cleve- 
land makers are quoting $24, furnace, 
for delivery in the 50-cent switch area, 
but this price failed to get part of the 
2500 tons inquired for a week ago by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for 
its Cleveland plant. At least a portion 
of this inquiry was closed with a valley 
stack. The freight from the valley is 
$1.76. One Cleveland maker is meeting 
valley competition. Buffalo makers also 
are competing for business in northern 
Ohio and adjoining territories. Dif- 
ferentials have been waived by some in- 
terests in a number of instances in the 
past week in sales in competitive terri- 
tory. The lake furnace price nominally 
is unchanged at $24, and makers with 
good backlogs are not deviating from 
this price. Buffalo makers continue to 
offer iron at $22, furnace, for outside de- 
livery. Shipments are going forward in 
good volume. No further business is re- 
ported in the market for basic iron. 
Among current inquiries is one from 
the General Electric Co, for around 
2500 tons for its Erie, Pa., plant. 
Lull on at Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Feb. 26—A lull has suc- 
ceeded the recent active buying move- 
ment in pig iron, but a fair volume 
of inquiry is current and small sales 


range from carlots to 200 tons. The 
price is unchanged. The quotation on 
northern iron is $24, Ironton base, 


although $23.50 can be done with at 
least one furnace on desirable ton- 
nages. The southern market ranges 
from $22.50 to $23, Birmingham. The 
Alabama Co. and the Tuscaloosa fur- 
nace are asking $24, base, for second 
quarter. Practically no southern iron 
was sold here the past week. 

The Buick Motor Co. is reported 
to have bought 2500 tons of 14 to 16 


per cent electrolytic ferrosilicon for 
its Flint, Mich., plant. Sales in this 
territory aggregate 2000 tons. A sale 


of 250 tons of northern iron to the 
Mid-West Engine Co., Indianapolis, is 
noted, while the F. S. Bowser Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne, is reported to have 
bought 300 tons of the same grade. 
A mine car company at Charleston, 
W. Va., closed for 300 tons of north- 
ern iron. The American Foundry & 
Machine Co. bought a small tonnage 
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of northern iron. The most important 
inquiry is that of the Interstate Car 
Co., Indianapolis, for 300 tons of 
northern iron. 


Higher at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 26.—Fair scattered de- 
mand for smal] tonnages of pig iron fea- 
tures the trade here. Prices are hold- 
ing strong, with the trend upward. Two 
\labama furnace interests which  re- 
cently asked $23 for the base grade have 
gone to $24. Nothing is being offered 
bv Chicago under $24.50, and the lead- 
ing local producer is firm at $25.50 to 
$26, f.o.b. Granite City. At these fig- 
ures there is plenty of iron although a 
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foundry, others asking $23.50 to $24. 
Shipments exceed production, and sur- 
plus stocks are decreasing rapidly. Only 
two companies have any tonnages on 
their yards, not considering basic. In- 
quiries are more active, and one or two 
requests have been made for third quar- 
ter prices. No sales have been reported 
for the ‘atter period. Certain grades of 
iron are scarce for the first two months 
of the second quarter, and greater pro- 
duction is anticipated. The Alabama 
Co. will have its No. 1 furnace at Gad- 
sden ready for operation by March 12. 
The Woodward Iron Co. may blow in a 
fifth furnace shortly. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. has two stacks 
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to be held at $22 base fur- 


tinues 
nace and some 
done at $22.50. 

No foreign foundry apparently has 
been sold in this territory during the 
past week and domestic producers con- 
sider that with the advancing quo- 
tations abroad there now is little to 
fear from foreign competition. At 
the present time the minimum asking 
price on continental iron appears to 
be about $22.50, c.if. tidewater or 
$23.25 duty paid. Central Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces now are obtaining $23 
to $23.50 base ‘furnace on most of 
their foundry iron sales. Lake Su- 
perior charcoal iron continues to be 


business has been 





Feb. 27, 1924 
$43.39 


Feb. 20, 1924 
$43.53 





Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Feb. 27, Jan., Nov., Feb., Feb. 27, 7: ee. .Feaes 
1924 1924 1923 1923 1924 1924 1923 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts.. $25.26 24.67 25.47 29.57 Iron bars, Philadelphia.......... $2.57 2.57 2.62 2.45 
ee ee. isn desde : 22.00 21.40 20.80 26.10 Iron bars, Chicago mills....... 2.46 2.40 2.40 2.46 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa... 22.50 22.50 22.60 28.15 Beams, Pittebarwn. . 6... 200s 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts..... 24.76 24.17 23.77 28.77 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 2.62 2.72 2.72 2.525 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 24.50 23.70 23.30 29.75 co gS Re a rr 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.31 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 23.00 21.60 19.25 24.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh.......... 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.15 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 24.00 22.90 22.50 28.40 Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 2.62 2.72 2.72 2.525 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 26.00 25.00 25.00 27.50 Tank plates, Chicago.......... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.31 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Phiia.. 24.26 24.26 23.01 30.10 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.35 
Malleable, valley ............... 23.00 22.00 20.40 .27.25 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.90 2.95 3.00 2.50 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 24.50 23.70 23.30 29.75 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.90 4.95 4.85 4.35 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 28.64 33.58 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 24.26 23.57 23.27 27.87 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts..... 112.29 113.79 113.79 112.29 COKE 
Connellsville furnace .......... 4.25 3.80 3.80 7.20 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens.... 5.00 4.35 4.895 8.60 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 42.50 42.50 42.50 39.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 42.50 42.50 42.50 39.25 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh. .... 40.00 = 40.00 41.50 38.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 21.00 21.10 15.70 23.40 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 41.50 38.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 18.00 18.15 15.50 21.20 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.00 17.40 13.80 19.75 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.15 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 20.50 20.10 17.75 24.10 
een eee, CPORD i ccce cs cnecys 2.50 2.50 2.50) 2.21 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........ 17.50 17.50 14.10 20.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia. ......... 2.72 2.72 2.72 2.525 Rails for rolling, Chicago........ 20.00 18.90 15.10 22.00 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


Jan., 1924 
$43.26 


Nov., 1923 
$42.81 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Feb., 1923 
$42.61 


Feb., 1914 
$25.53 








scarcity of certain grades and analyses 
is noted. 

The largest single sale reported was 
by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. and 
involved 3800 tons of basic for February- 
March delivery to an East Side inter- 
est. This same producer disposed of 
2000 tons of car wheel iron for prompt 
shipment, besides small lots up to 300 
tons each. Other transactions are 200 
to a local stove maker, 150 tons of mal- 
leable, and 200 tons foundry to a spe- 
cialty maker for second quarter delivery. 
An Indiana melter is asking prices on 
300 tons of 3 to 4 per cent silicon, and 
100 tons of the same material is wanted 
by a St. Louis melter. 


Prices Are Stronger 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25.—Southern 
pie iron quotations are stronger. Only 
ore interest is holding to $23 for No. 2 


ready but will not light them until there 
is need for the product. Local consum- 
ers are asking for greater tonnages, sev- 
eral inquiries being received for 500 to 
1000 tons. A 5000-ton order is said to 
have been booked for delivery during 
the second quarter. 


New York Sales Decline 


New York, Feb. 26.—Pig iron buy- 
ing showed considerable shrinkage in 
volume in this territory during the 
past week, aggregating probably not 
more than 6000 tons. New inquiries 
call for  atotal of about 3000 tons. 
On. this business the eastern foundry 
price continues firm at $23 base fur- 
nace plus 50 cents silicon differentials, 
although in a number of instances, 
eastern makers are asking $23.25 or 
$23.50 base furnace, for second quar- 
ter shipment. Buffalo foundry con- 


quoted at $26 base furnace and in 
some quarters an advance is said to 
be impending. The Musconetcong, 
N. J., furnace of the Singer Mfg. Co. 
has been banked. 


Eastern Buying Restricted 

Philadelphia, Feb. 26—The pig iron 
market here is quiet. Buying is con- 
fined to scattered lots. The foundry 
market generally is $23, base furnace, 
with occasional small sales at $23.25 and 
$23.50. At the same time some transac- 
tions are slightly under $23, furnace. 
Stocks have been reduced by recent 
heavy shipments, and there is less an- 
viety about stocks due to increasing op- 
erations of the steel mills. Sales of do- 
mestic low phosphorus iron aggregate 
over 3500 tons. Prices are unchanged. 
The price of English low phosphorus 


(Concluded on Page 580) 
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Pig Iron 


Bessemer, valley 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, valley 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buttalo 
Basic, del., 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, Chicago 
Malleable, Buffalo 
Malleable, del., 


valley 
Pittsburgh 


ye ¢ ee 


eastern Pa... 


Prices per gross ton 


23.00 
21.50 to 22.75 
23.00 


24.76 
24.50 
22.00 to 23.00 
24.00 to 24.50 





FOUNDRY 
No. 2 Northern 


No.. 2 Southern foundry. 





IRON SILICONS | 


No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2. 


oe © ee SS ee 
NE ee ae 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 


2.25 to 2. 


5 
25 
75 
2.75 to 3.25 
75 
1.75 to 2.25 








No. 1X, eter del., 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 
No. 2 foundry, 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. 


No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 


No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. 


No. 2 southern, 
No. 2 southern, 


and water) 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis. 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. 


Gray forge, val. del., 
Low phos., standard, 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 
Low phos., Lebanon, 
tLow phos., English, 
Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, 

Silvery Iron 


per cent 


cent, tidewater, or 
first hand and resale.. 


Pittsburgh 


furnace or 
+Spiegeleisen, 

tidewater 
Ferrosilicon, 


Ferrotungsten standard, 
per pound contained 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 


Ferrovanadium, 
cent per- pound 
according to 

Ferro 


net ton 
¢Duty paid. 








Phila... 


Pee: Lake Pee PRR ee Ss ales 
No. 2 foundry, valley...... 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo...... 


Granite City.. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 


No. 2 foundry, N. J. ‘tidewater 


No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 
No. 2x, east, N. J. tidewater 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 


Boston. 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 

Cincinnati. . 
Philadelphia. .’ 


No. 2 southern, Chicago.... 
No. 2 southern, ‘Cleveland... 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston .... 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........ 

Pitts. . 
valley... 


furnace 
Phila... 


Chicago.. 


Ferromanganese, delive re d, 
Spiegeleisen 19 ‘to ‘21 “per cent 
tidewater....... 
English, delivered 
50 ‘per cent con- 
tract freight allowed........ 


70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 
MON Bao ahwsushe oss CeaN RG 
30. to 40 per 
estimated, 
analysis...... $3.50 to $4.00 
carbon - titanium,  car- 

loads, producer’s plant, per 


24.76 
23.50 to 24.50 
23.00 to 24.00 
24.76 to 25.76 
22.00 to 23.00 

24.50 
25.50 to 26.00 
23.50 to 24.00 


27.15 to 27. 65 
22.50 to 23.50 
27.40 to 28.40 
23.00 to 23.50 
27.05 to 27.55 
30.80 to 31.30 
29.01 to 29.5/1 
29.01 to 29.51 


29.91 to 30.41 
28.17 to 28.67 


. 25.50 to 26.50 


30.27 to 31.07 
30.54 to 31.54 
31.42 to 32.42 
22.50 

24.26 

29.00 
nominal 
27.00 

27.76 to 28.76 
33.00 to 34.00 
29.04 


Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
S Per COM... ccccves 
FY DOT COND ood ceceices 
RS DRE ORNS, sede sce ‘ 
10. to 21. CE COE occece cc cewed 
IT Go. 12 ORS: COMET ke comes e'e 
iz 


32.00 
33.50 
35.50 
37.50 
40.00 
42.50 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


10 to 27 Phe CONS ct 6s cee 0 5s 
12. 00: TS: DER COMB os os cicanus 
12 to 15 BOE COR e co.cc ceans 


Ferroalloys 


¢Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
furnace 


42.50 
45.00 
47.50 


107.50 
112,29 
38.00 to 40.00 
36.00 to 38.00 
75.00 
85.00 to 95.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


$200.00 





* Structural 


Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 


Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
New River foundry 
Wise county furnace.......... 
Wise county foundry 
Alabama furnace 
Alabama foundry 
By-Product 
Newark, N. J., del 
Chicago, ovens...... 
Foundry, Boston, delivered.. 
Foundry, St. Louis.......... 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.... 
Foundry, Alabama 


Foundry, 
Foundry, 


$4.15 to 4.50 
5.00 to 6.00 


10.50 to 11.00 


5.75 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 


5.00 to 6. 50 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


4 x 4-inch base 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia..... 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 
Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh 


Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Bessemer, Youngstown 


SLABS 


Pittsburgh 
Youngstown 


WIRE RODS 


Y%-inch and finer 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... 

Standard extras, 
inch ; 
rods. Carbon extras, 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; 


$10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 


Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh..... 


44.17 to 45.17 


40.00 
40.00 
45.00 


49.17 to 50.17 


40.00 


$51.00 


$2.50 per ton over %- 
$5\ for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
$3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


2.30¢ to 2.40c 
2 .30¢ to 2.40c 
2.30¢ to 2.40c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 
Structural shapes, Phila....... 
Structural shapes, 
shapes. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh...... 
Philadelphia.... 
New York..... 
Tank plates, Uhicago......... 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts.. 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 
Bars. soft steel, Chicago.... 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh. 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago...... 
Bars, rail steel, mill ......... 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 
Bar iron, common, New York 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts. 


Tank plates, 
Tank plates, 


Tank plates, 


2.40¢ to 2.50ic 
2.57¢c to 2.82¢ 


New Tork 2.59¢ ad .84c 


2.40c to 2 Soe 
2.57c to 2.82¢ 
2.59c to 2.84¢ 
2.60c 
2.40¢ 
2.55¢ 


2.62c to 2.72¢ 
2.64c to 2.74c 

2.50c 
3.15¢ to 4.75¢ 
2.300 to 2.33¢ 
2.10c to 2.20¢ 

2.40¢ 


2.57¢ 

2.59¢c 
2.40c 
2.65 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Prices per pound 


under 5 in. 
20 gage, 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 
UE LS ce wate hb aise 60 
Bands, Pittsburgh 
Cold finished steel 
burgh base 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh.... 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ib. 
Se I 


bars, Pitts- 


3,00c 


3.35¢ to 3.5Me 
3.00¢ 


3.00¢ 
3.00¢ 


$1.68 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill. 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 
Relaying -rails, St. Louis..... 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.. 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 
Spikes, small railroad, -Pitts.. 


$43.00 
43.00 
27.00 to 32.50 


- 30.00 to 34.00 


3.05¢ to 3. 15e 
3.35¢ to 3.50¢ 


Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 634, WAREHOUSE PAGE 630, ORE, NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, 


PAGE 632 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard. 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., smuall.... 4.75c to 5.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago.......... 4.10¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.55c¢ to 2.60c 
Tie plates, Chicago.......... 2.60¢ 
Spike, tie plate and truck belt prices 
for carlots. 
Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 3.00c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.25¢ 
Piain wire, Pittsburgh........ 2.75¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh... 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

PUIGOGRM eS Ski kia i usnkns 3.35¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts. . 3.45¢ 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.. 3.80¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh. . 3.45¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.80¢ 
Coated nails, count keg, 

PRI oe os ns ces aace are Gi awee 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)........ 65 ott 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...... 67% oft 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Prices per pound 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.55¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality.... 2.90c to 3.00¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 


and heavier, 
base 4.75c to 


by '0.100-inch 
0.100-inch and heavier, 
Sheets 


SHEET M:LL BLACK 
Prices per puoun‘] 


5.00c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.75c to 3.85c¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts....... 3.75¢ to 3.85c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.02c to 4.17c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.75c¢ to 3.85c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.90c¢ to 5.00c 
No. 28 bessemer, Pittsburgh 4.90c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 5.22c to 5.32c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago... 5.19c to 5.34c 
BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 10 bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.. 3.32¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22 Pittsburgh ........... §.35¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts... . $5.56 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron..... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Steal. 3%. to. 36-inch. o6cisicsscations 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch....... 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch.. 35 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Four-inch, Chicago’.......... $61.20 to 62.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago... 57.20 to 58.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming- 

WUE BL cestiis: fs nde 48.00 to 49.00 
Four-inch, New York......... 65.60 to 66.60 


Six-inch and over, New York. 60.60 to 61.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-imch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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IRON TRADE 


Quietness Rules in Scrap 


All Markets Feel Effect of Lack of Buying by Consumers— 
Some Prices Firmer on Light Supply 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 634 


Chicago, Feb. 26.—The iron and steel 
scrap market continues in suspension. 
No large buying has been done by melt- 
ers. Last week was the lowest in many 
weeks in point of actual tonnage mov- 
ing. Steel foundries appear to have done 
all of their immediate purchasing. Gray 
iron foundries are occasional and small 
buyers. Rolling mill grades are lifeless. 
Many dealers would trade in melting 
steel at $18.50. Scrap offerings include 
6300 tons by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad and 1100 tons by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Steel Scrap Quiet 


Boston, Feb. 26—Iron and _ steel 
scrap remained quiet the past week 
and some dealers lowered prices. Pitts- 
burgh demand for heavy melting steel 
has almost disappeared and_ eastern 
Pennsylvania mills are quoting such 
low prices that local dealers cannot 
pay more than $10 to $10.50. Sev- 
eral sales within this range have been 
made for open-hearth steel plants. 
Machine shop turnings are holding 
firm at $11.50. Pipe is easy with lit- 
tle demand and price soft. A few 
foundries have bought cast scrap and 
most dealers are thus encouraged to 
hold prices. One lot of 200 tons of 
No. 1 machinery was placed at $22.25 
delivered. Strictly textile scrap has 
sold at $23 delivered. 


Weakness Shown in East 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26.—Dealings in 
iron and steel scrap the past week 
have been of a scattered character and 
consisted mostly of buying by dealers. 
Prices show some weakness and mod- 
erate lots are being taken by con- 
sumers at lower prices. 

Dull at Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 26-—Were it not 
for small trading among dealers the 
scrap market would be totally inac- 
tive. Sales below 1000 tons occasion- 
ally are made but these as a rule are 
taking only bargains. Heavy melting 
steel is quoted at $20.50 to $21, but 
for a large tonnage the market un- 
doubtedly would rebound. In the ab- 
sence of orders from consumers deal- 
ers are awaiting developments. They 
are taking advantage of distress ton- 
nages at comparatively low figures. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. list for March closed yesterday 
and hydraulic compressed — sheets 
brought around $18.50 f.o.b, produc- 
ing point. The freight rate to near- 
est consuming point is 63 cents, mak- 
ing the cost price $19.13. This grade 
js quoted to consumers at $19.50. to 
$20. Several other scrap lists are due 
the latter part of this week. The 
Pennsylvania railroad’s list from the 
entire system will close at Philadel- 
phia March 4, offering 33,113 tons of 
various grades and 15 scrap locomo- 
tives with tenders. 


Slow at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Feb. 26—The market is 
slow and prices have dropped slight- 


lv. Though last sales of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel brought $20.50 to $21, 
others while not of as high-grade scrap 
have been at $19 to $19.50. Mills 
are not interested except in small 
lots at low. prices. Demand from 
Pittsburgh and valley points now is 
negligible. 
No Feature At Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Feb. 26.—With users still 
out of the market, iron and steel scrap 
continues dull. The only activity is 
among dealers picking up bargain ton- 
nages. The full trend is downward. 
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Dealers the past week received requests 
from several mills in the valleys to hold 
up shipments indefinitely. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is closing a list in- 
volving about 33,000 tons March 4. 
Part of the Louisville & Nashville list 
was awarded to the David J. Joseph 
Co. of Cincinnati. 


New York Still Weak 


New York, Feb. 26—Further weak- 
ness is manifested in iron and steel 
scrap. Downward revisions have been 
made in several grades, and the out- 
look is not promising. Particular dull- 
ness is noted in heavy and machinery 
cast and dealers have marked prices 
down about 5 cents a ton. Wrought 
pipe is another particularly weak spot, 
the range now being $12.50 to $13, 
New York, 

While some dealers are paying high- 

(Concluded on Page 592) 


Negotiate forSemitinished 


Buyers Seeking Second Quarter Tonnages. Makers Preparing To 
Open Books—Reaffirmation of Sheet Bar Price Likely 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 577 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—Several inquiries 
are current from conversion mills for 
their second quarter requirements of 
semifinished steel and the books of mak- 
ers are about to be opened for that 
period. Some sheet mills are asking for 
prices on 5000 tons per month or more 
of sheet bars, and slabs for blue an- 
nealed sheets. A few billet users are 
issuing inquiries for 1000 tons or more 
per month at atime. It is not expected 
that there will be any material change 
in prices, and $42.50, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, probably will continue to 
be the market on both open-hearth and 
bessemer sheet bars, while slab orders 
probably will be taken at $40, as will 
4 x 4-inch rerolling billets. Specifica- 
tions against present contracts are com- 
ing in steadily and some users have 
asked that March tonnages be shipped 
in February. Whether or not addition- 
al buying will be done on these remains 
to be seen. No new purchases lately 
have been noted except in small ton- 
nages. 

Forging billet shipments are fairly 
heavy on $45 orders taken some time 
ago. Some of the forging billet users 
in the oil well supply industry are ex- 
pected to enter the market shortly for 
their second quarter needs. Several] in- 
quiries lately appeared for wire rods, 
1000 to 2000 tons at a time, one or two 
from rivetmakers and some from other 
users. Where producers have been able 
to do so they have quoted $51, Pitts- 
burgh. Some have had no excess rods 
to offer and have refrained from quoting. 
Their output is needed in their own wire 
products department or for shipment to 
wire rod customers who have had to be 
protected Skelp could probably be had 
at 2.30c to 2.35c or 2.40c, Pittsburgh, the 
market on this product being largely un- 
tested by tonnage inquiries. 


Market Is Untested 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26—Billet sales 
in the past week were small. No large 
inquiries are pending to test the mar- 
ket. Rerolling billets are nominally 


$40, and forging quality $45, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Interested in Second Quarter 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 26—A_ few 
consumers of sheet bars are begin- 
ning to manifest interest regarding 
second quarter tonnages. Producers 
here have not yet decided on the 
price. A change from the present basis 
of $42.50, Youngstown, seems unlikely. 
Lack of inquiry or buying demand 
for semifinished for March shipment 
still is apparent, but practically all 
tonnage to be scheduled for March 
rolling is covered by specifications. If 
the present rate of releases continues 
no semifinished spot tonnage will be 
available this quarter. 


Negotiating for Second Quarter 


Cleveland, Feb. 26.—Users of semi- 
finished steel are getting ready to 
place their second quarter tonnages, 
and considerable interest in the mar- 
ket-is noted, though makers have not 
opened their books. Reservations are 
heing made through regular channels, 
but no selling is being done in the 
open market on a specific price basis. 
It is regarded as more than a prob- 
ability that prices will be reaffirmed 
for the second quarter at $42.50, 
Youngstown, for sheet bars, and $40 
for billets and slabs. Some tonnages 
of sheet bars for the second quarter 
are under negotiation, with the pros- 
pect of being closed in a few days. 
A few carloads of forging billets have 
been taken at $45. Specifications on 
sheet bars, billets and slabs continue 
heavy, and mills are making good 
shipments. Users of wire rods are 
not covered for second quarter and 
more activity in this line is expected 
to develop. 





The capital stock of Northern Con- 
veyor & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has re- 
cently been increased from $75,000 to 
$100,000 to finance needed expansion 


of the works to handle the steadily 
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growing volume of business. Jesse B. 
Whitnall is president. The plant and 
offices are located at Thirty-second street 
and Auer avenue. 


Quiet Market 


Prevails in Various Ferroalloys—More 
English Spiegel Is Sold 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 577 


New York, Feb. 26.—Several hun- 
dred tons additional English spiegeleis- 
en has been sold during the past 
week. The price range. on this ma- 
terial continues $36 to $38 tidewater. 
Most of the English spiegeleisen sold 
has been for entrance into the United 
States through the port of New Or- 
leans. Only a moderate business has 
been done in domestic spiegeleisen. 
This continues to be quoted at $38 to 
$40, furnace, for 20 per cent metal. 

Sales of ferromanganese during the 
past week have involved very little 
tonnage and the market is dull. The 
asking price continues $107.50 duty 
paid tidewater but this figure probably 
could be shaded on attractive business. 

Tungsten prices have been strength- 
ening. Ordinary Chinese wolframite 
has sold in some tonnage at $8.50 a 
short ton unit and no material now is 
obtainable under that price. Some 
holders are asking $8.75. Due to the 
advance in ore, domestic makers of 
ferrotungsten are advancing their prices, 
in some cases to 93 cents a pound con- 


tained. Quotations for other alloys 
and ores are unchanged. 
Alloy Quietness Continues 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 26.—Another quiet 


week has been encountered by ferroal- 
loy sellers. Only a few small inquiries, 
mostly single carloads, have come out 
for ferromanganese and some of these 
were closed, all carrying the $107.50 sea- 
board price. No inquiries of size now 
are pending. ‘Domestic producers are 
quoting $107.50 seaboard base, and the 
importers are naming $107.50 Atlantic 
seaboard duty paid. 

No change is noted in the spiegeleisen 
situation. No inquiries are out here and 
no sales have been made this past week. 
Prices have not changed and remain $38 
to $40, furnace, for the 19 to 21 per cent 
material, and $37 to $39, furnace, for 
the 16 to 19 per cent grade. 

Other alloys are dominant only an oc- 
casional inquiry being noted for the 10 
to 12 per cent ferrosilicon. Practically 
all buyers of 50 per cent silicon are re- 
ceiving shipments on contracts. 


Strip Demand Steady 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 577 


Pattsburgh, Feb. 26—Some cold-rolled 
strip steel mills are endeavoring to main- 
tain 5.00c base Pittsburgh but have met 
4.75c competing on attractive business. 
All have good backlogs and are operat- 
ing at around 85 per cent of capacity. 
Hot strip mill operations are similarly 
high and those makers who are main- 
taining 3.00c base Pittsburgh, report 
little interference by small makers who 
quote 2.90c base Pittsburgh. 


The Standard Steel Works Co., Phil- 
adelphia, controlled by the Baldwin Lo- 


comotive Works, reports profits of $770.- 
1922. 


322 in 1923, against $708,257 in 
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Coke Buying Is Postponed 


Some Blast Furnaces Abandon Plans for Blowing in, Stop Negotiating 
for Fuel—Small Sales at $4.50—Few Foundry Purchases 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 577 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—A majority of 
blast furnace coke users are postpo:'- 
ing the closing of second quarter 
contracts. One interest, however? 
closed for its requirements of 7500 or 
10,000 tons monthly, slightly below 
$4.50. A smaller furnace bought a 
few thousand tons monthly at $4.50. 
Other contracts from valley furnaces, 
closed about two weeks ago, carried 
a price of $4.25. Some furnace op- 
erators are abandoning plans to blow 
in because of inactivity in the pig 
iron market. They have stopped ne- 
gotiating through middle interests for 
coke supplies. The spot market is 
strong. Many shippers on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad are bottled up  be- 
cause of snow and sleet storms caus- 
ing buyers to enter the spot market 


for coke originating on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Carload lots are bought at 
$4.25. Conditions are improving. 


Numerous small inquiries are develop- 
ing daily and $4.15 to $4.25 now is 
quoted. On contract business $4.25 to 
$4.50 is quoted. Some operators are 
maintaining $4.40 minimum. It is un- 
derstood a few oven operators are 
planning curtailment, awaiting market 
improvement. Heating coke demand is 
small at $3.25 to $3.75. Few foundry 
coke sales are made. On single car- 
loads $5 to $5.75 is quoted. Premium 
brands are bringing $6 to $6.50. Con- 
tract customers are postponing closing 
for second quarter. 

Production of coke for the week ended 
Feb. 16, according to the Connellsville 
Courier was 221,890 tons, compared 
with 220,090 tons the preceding week. 

Eastern Market Higher 

New York, Feb. 26.—Coke prices in 
some quarters have advanced so that 
the market on the spot standard 
foundry grade now may be quoted at 
$5.25 to $6, Connellsville, with special 
brands bringing as high as $6.50 and 
$6.75. The volume of spot business is 
better. By-product foundry coke con- 
tinues to be quoted at $10.97, delivered 


at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey consuming points. 


Prices Hold Firmly 

Cincinnati, Feb. 26.—Inquiry for by- 
product and beehive foundry coke is 
the bright spot. Individual sales are 
not large but are numerous. Prices 
are firm. Eaton Rhodes & Co., dis- 
tributor of solvay by-product foundry 
coke has announced that $8, Con- 
nellsville base, would hold good for 
March shipments. A leading seller re- 
ports its foundry coke specifications 
for February will total 15,000 tons. 
Connellsville foundry coke ranges 
from $5.25 to $6.50, ovens, although 
the bulk of sales have been at $5.75. 


Stocks Are Accumulating 


St. Louis, Feb. 26—Coke dealers’ and 
producers’ reports reflect a slight quick- 
ening in domestic demand. Generally 
the market is quiet, with little prospect 
for betterment during the next few 
months. Stocks in producers’ hands are 


burdensome, and as oven operations 
must continue because of obligation to 
supply gas and other by-products, ac- 
cumulations are likely to increase. 

Nochange worthy of note has occurred 
in industrial coke. Competition is keen, 
but prices are holding steady. The sale 
of 50 cars to a steel interest is reported 
by a local seller. 


Detroit Prices Reduced 


Detroit, Feb. 26—A_ reduction of 
50 cents has been made by producers 
of by-product coke in this district. 
Producers are well- booked for the 
first and second quarter on foundry 
grades. 


Production in South Steady 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25.—Coke de- 
mand is steady though not in large ton- 
nages. Quotations are unchanged. By- 
product foundry coke is obtainable as 
low as $5 and the beehive foundry grade 
at $5.50, though small lot sales are being 
made at $6 and $6.50. Consumption in 
this district still is good, despite the 
fact that several industries now are us- 
ing by-product coke oven gas as fuel. 
Less than 500 beehive coke ovens are 
in operation in this district. 


Warehouse Sales Increase 
WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 630 


New York, Feb. 26—Notwithstand- 
ing February being a short month, 
jobbers freely predict that business 
will go ahead of January. They as 
sert that the month now closing is 
the best of any corresponding period 
in the history of the local market 
and attribute the fact largely to the 
open building season. Prices are 
strong, but unchanged. Jobbers look 
for little change over the next 30 days 

Tire Steel Prices Cut 

Philadelphia, Feb, 26—Local iron 

and steel jobbers have reduced tire steel 


prices, and now quote 3.50c, base ware- 
house, on tire steel and iron: 4.30c, on 


round edged tire steel. Other prices 
are unchanged with the volume of 
business fully maintained at recently 


prevailing levels. 
February Business Heavier 


Cleveland, Feb. 26—February sales 


of iron .and_ steel products out of 
warehouse are reported by most deal- 
ers as being heavier than January, 
and the best month since October 
Considering the shorter month and 
holiday: this indicates an _ increased 
buying movement. Building materials 
excepted, all lines have been in de- 
mand. Prices are firmer but no ad- 


vances are looked for except in cold- 
rolled rounds, which have been weak. 


Business during the next month is 
expected to be larger as with mill 
deliveries advancing warehouse stock 


will be sought. 





Empire Stamping & Metal Spinning 
Co., New York, has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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Bar Buying Grows Larger 


February Bookings Exceed January and Outlook Is for Strong Second 
Quarter Requirements—Prices Steady in All Markets 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 577 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26.—Specifications on 
first quarter bar contracts are prompt, 
those from cold drawn bar finishers and 
shafting manufacturers being particular- 
ly so. Not much buying ahead is be- 
ing done although books will be opened 
soon for the second quarter. No change 
in price is anticipated and the market 
remains quotabe at 2.40c, base Pitts- 
burgh. Some competitive figures such 
as 2.30c, base Pittsburgh, have been met 
in other sections of the country. At- 
tractive orders have been placed for bars 
and other -heavy rolled steel products 
by car builders since the placing of a 
large number of car orders. Merchant 
steel bar deliveries are further delayed 
and on some sizes shipments are four to 
five weeks deferred. 

Refined iron bar orders are more nu- 
merous because of railroad demand. 
Prices from 3.15c to 4.75c base Pitts- 
burgh, prevail. 


Domestic Prices Firm 


Boston, Feb. 26.—Despite sales of 
foreign bars at low prices the domestic 
market in New England seems unaffect- 
ed. and several round tonnages have 
been placed during the week at 2.40c, 
Pitt'burgh. “This is in the face of 500 
tons of continental soft steel bars placed 
it 225c ci.f., Boston. Several sales 
of Belgian reinforcing bars have been 
made at still lower prices at Boston. The 
total bar tonnage placed during the past 
eek dropped slightly below the excep- 
tional figure of the previous week. 


Deliveries Pushing Back 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26—As the re- 
sult of increasing business, especially 
in the West, soft steel bar deliveries 
are now three to five weeks deferred 
and it is no longer easy to get prompt 
rollings. Business placed so far in 
February about equals January, with 
three more business days to come 
Che bulk of business continues to bring 
2.40c, Pittsburgh. 

Forward Buying Is Cautious 

Cleveland, Feb, 26.—Some_ con- 
sumers of steel bars in this territory 
have been showing more interest in 
their requirements for the second quar- 
ter and several tonnages have been 
closed for specification in that pe- 
riod, though on the whole users show 
the same marked caution in commit- 
ting themselves ahead. As a rule, they 
are rely'ng upon the quick deliveries 
they have been obtaining from the 
mills, to fill their needs. This ap- 
plies even to the cold-rolled strip 
manufacturers in their purchases Of 
hot-rolled bars. While deliveries with 
some of the larger mills have been 
stretched out and on rounds and small 
shapes run three to four weeks, other 
makers have been willing to promise 
‘mmediate shipment to obtain — desir- 
able business. This has been notably 
true in automobile spring steel where 
one recent lot of 500 tons was placed 
in this territory for delivery in a few 
days where certain mills could not 
promise shipment until the latter part 


of March. Bar orders are numerous 
in a day-to-day. way but they are not 
quite so heavy in the aggregate in 
this territory as in January. Few devi- 
ations are reported from the general 
price on steel bars at 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


February Selling Heavier 


Chicago, Feb, 26.—Demand ffor bar 
mill products continues unusually active 
and with the leading maker orders and 
specifications so far this month have ex- 
ceeded the comparable period of Jan- 
uary. This demand springs from a wide 
range of users, among whom car build- 
ers, automobile manufacturers and im- 
plement makers stand out. Car builders 
have active inquiry for 20,000 cars. 
One large implement interest is about 
to go on a 12-hour shift. Specifications 
for March are coming in heavily. Bar 
business is not quite up to what it was 
at the opening of last year but this year’s 
business is wholly for known needs. Oc- 
casionally urgent requirements for bars 
must be placed in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict at the Pittsburgh price, which fig- 
ures 24 cents above the going quotation 
of 2.50c, Chicago. 

Rail steel demand still is sufficient 
to keep most mills on a two-turn basis 
but backlogs are not lengthening as they 
were a few weeks ago. The price is 
2.30c, mill, or 2.30c to 2.33c, Chicago 

In bar iron there is sufficient de- 
mand to maintain single-turn operations. 
No change has been made in the price 
of 2.40c, Chicago. 


Cold Drawn Tonnages Large 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—While two or 
three orders for cold drawn bars of 
about 1000 tons each, one from an 
automotive interest and one from a 
jobber, were placed last week. Most 
orders are for smaller quantities. The 
strength of 3.00c, base Pittsburgh, is 
shown by the fact that users are 
anxious to contract second quarter 
requirements at that level. Makers 
are inclined to side-step such offers, 
helieving the market will be higher. 
Demand continues to broaden, numer- 
ous consuming lines being represented. 
One large producer reports that book- 
ings up to Saturday of last week ex- 
ceeded all of January by 20 per cent. 
Commitments of cold-drawn makers 
are fairly heavy, most plants being 
booked for 60 days on present op- 
erating schedules of about 80 per cent. 


Bolts, ian Rivets In 


Better Demand 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 632 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—Nut and _ bolt 
manufacturers believe they see a slight 
improvement. For some weeks these con- 
ditions have fluctuated, improvement fol- 
lowed by dullness. Manufacturers still 
encounter lack of business. In nuts and 
bolts a few single carload orders have 
been placed but in rivets carload orders 
have been scarce. Large machine bolts 
still are quoted at 60 and 5 off. Struc- 
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tural rivets in carloads are quoted at 
2.75c, smaller lots carrying 2.90c base 
Pittsbutgh. The small rivet discounts 
still lack stability Many makers are en- 
deavoring to maintain 65, 10 and 5 off 
although some orders carry 70 and 10 


off. 
Bolt Buying Is Good 

Cleveland, Feb. 26.—Bolt and nut de- 
mand continues steady. Current in- 
dividual purchases are not large but 
the total represents a large business. 
All classes of consumers are in the 
market including the jobbers. Prices 
are firm. 

Rivet orders are small and the vol- 
ume of business is not large. As the 
result individual prices are not strong 
although 2.75c, Pittsburgh, seems to 
be the general level. On small rivets 
prices depend upon the size of the 
order. 


Automotive Chief Reliance 


Chicago, Feb. 26.--Demand for bolts 
and nuts continues adequate to keep 
some plants at almost capacity and 
others around 75 per cent. The heaviest 
buyers are automotive builders. Makers 
of farm implements have not been the 
market factors the nast few weeks that 
they were earlier in the year, but ap- 
parently covered at that time nearly all 
of their immediate needs. Each week 
sees the base of 60 and 5 off for large 
machine bolts better established. 


Hoops, Bands Not Active 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 577 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—Narrow _hot- 
rolled flats, hoops and bands, are not 
much wanted. Small orders are oc- 
casionally placed and from time to time 
specifications against standing contracts 
are received. Because there is not much 
incentive to cut the price, 2.90c has 
about disappeared, leaving the way clear 
for 3.00c maintained by several pro- 
ducers. 


Buy Luan oe Iron 


(Concluded from Page 576) 





iron continues at $27, duty paid, tide- 
water. The Chateaugay furnace, Stand- 
ish, N. Y., recently resumed operations, 
producing copper-free low phosphorus 
iron. 


Chicago Sales Small 


Chicago. Feb. 26.—Although wholly 
devoid of anything spectacular, the 
pig iron market is moving along in 
rood shape. Some sellers believe in- 
creased buying is due to begin short- 
ly, in accordance with the melters’ 
program of buying only 30 to 60 
days ahead. March tonnage is ex- 
pected to show an increase. Northern 
malleable and foundry iron is “Arm 
at $24.50, furnace. No _ outstanding 
sales or inquiries are reported, but 
the aggregate of several 100-ton lots 
is good. One maker has sold over 
half of its second quarter production. 
Grav iron foundries apparently are in 
a slightly imvroved position. Inquir- 
ies include 600. tons of foundry ‘iton 
for a Chicago melter, and 500 tons of 
malleable for a Wisconsin user. The 
southern minimum apparently is $23.50, 
Birmingham, with sales limited to 100- 
ton lots. It is reported that part 
of a purchase of 2000 tons of silveries 
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Mich., went to a Keokuk, 
Ill, maker. A Wisconsin melter is 
inquiring for 400 tons of  silveries. 
Charcoal sales are generally in carlots 
at $26, furnace. 


Tin Phitc Demand 


Keeps Mills Busy At 95 Per Cent of 
Capacity—Terne Plate Sales Better 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 577 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 26.—Steady demand 


and more or less stabilized conditions 


at Flint, 


are noted in the tin plate market. Spec- 
ifications for April tin plate require- 
ments of the canmakers are being 


worked upon, having been liberally fur- 
nished during the past two weeks. Op- 
erations are high, only slight interrup- 
tions to 97 per cent or higher schedules 
from one cause or another being en- 
countered over a period of weeks, ac- 
cording to large manufacturers. The 
opening of its books for the second 
quarter on Feb. 19 by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., meant little in 
the way of new bookings. Customers 
were fully covered for the first half. 
Terne plate customers, however, are 
ordering for second quarter. Prices on 
tin plate below $5.50 per base box of 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh, are rare and 
apply only on stock plates or upon oil 
can material for export. Stocks are be- 
ing kept low by current demand. 


Bar Merger Completed 


Buffalo, Feb. 26.—Final arrangements 
for consolidation of the Corrugated 
Bar Co. with the Kalman Steel Co. were 
completed during the past few days, 
and in the future, corrugated bars, the 
principal product, will be distributed 
through the consolidated companies op- 
erating under the name of the Kal- 
man Steel Co. The Buffalo fabricating 
plant and warehouse will be the princi- 
pal plant. Others will be located in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Youngstown, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. 

Officials of the new company are: 
P. J. Kalman, president; G. E. Routh 
Jr... vice president; J. A. Cathcart, 
assistant vice president of the Kalman 
companv; A. P. Clark, general man- 
ager of sales; W. S. Thompson, chief 
engineer; C. E. Weller, general superin- 
tendent of the Corrugated Bar Co. 


Runs at 96 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. still has 48 out of 59 blast fur- 
naces active but has been able this past 
week to increase its steelmaking capacity 
by 2 per cent, now being on a 96 per 
cent basis. Independents in this vicin- 
ity are operating between 85 and 90 per 
cent of steelmaking capacity. 


Chicago Gains Activity 


Chicago, Feb. 26.—General operations 
of the Illinois Steel Co. continue at ap- 
proximately 93 per cent. .The company 
has 23 out of 27 steel works blast fur- 
nace stacks active. The twelfth stack 
at Gary probably will be blown in next 
week. The Inland Steel Co. still is op- 
erating as near 100 per cent as mechani- 
cal conditions will permit. 
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Railroads Placing Plates 


Locomotive and Car Orders Bring Out Good Tonnages—5000 Tons Re- 
quired for One Eastern Contract—Other Business Moderate 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 577 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26—Plate demand 
is maintained at considerably above 
the January level and this is reflected 
in eastern mill operations which are 
at 75 to 80 per cent of capacity. Open- 
hearth operations at plate mills show 
no increase yet, but stocks of cold 
steel have been reduced considerably. 
The Norfolk & Western railroad is 
inquiring for 2000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars, and _ will specify 
the tonnage immediately, instead of 
through the quarter as usual. Fully 
5000 tons of plates are involved in 
locomotive orders placed in the past 
week. Considerable additional tonnage 
is coming from railroads in various 
ways. Prices continue generally 2.30c 
to 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 


Tonnages Placed In East 


New York, Feb. 26—The Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., has booked 1000 
tons of plates for tanks for the Com- 
mercial Alcohol Co., Philadelphia. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has 
placed several hundred tons of plates 
for stills. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., has booked two ferryboats for 
the New Jersey Central railroad, which 
will require about 2000 tons of steel, 
largely plates. Other plate business is 
fair, but there are no outstanding ton- 
nages. The usual price is 2.35c to 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh. with 2.30c occasionally on 
attractive lots. 


Capacity Well Engaged 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26—Most of the plate 
mill capacity of leading producers is en- 
gaged, notwithstanding the lack of de- 
mand for oil storage tanks. Car build- 
ers have been furnishing specifications 
for large tonnages and more are anti- 
cipated. Some fabricators expect more 
oil storage tank business will develop 
during March. One or two platemakers 
in the Mahoning valley district are kept 


busy furnishing skelp for their own 
pipe departments Plates here are quoted 
firmly at 2.50c, Pittsburgh. Some com- 


petitive figures in the East and other 
sections of the country have been met 
by certain independent platemakers with 
prices around 2.40c, Pittsburgh. Many 
mills can make fairly prompt deliveries 
of plates although with a continuation 
of car orders‘this service will not need 


to be maintained. 
Locomotive Steel Required 
Cleveland, Feb. 26—At least 2000 
tons of plates will be required for 
the additional award of 40 locomo- 
tives of the Mikado type just made 


to the Lima Locomotive Works by the 
New York Central railroad. Consid- 
erable other locomotive plate tonnage 
is in sight. Apart from this business, 
however, the plate market in this ter- 
ritory continues devoid of important 
tonnages. About 300 tons”?'of plates 
for 10 stills for the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio is pending. Prices do not seem 
as firm as a few weeks ago in that 
an attractive order usually develops 
a concession from some _ producer. 


Usually this does not exceed $2 per 


ton or on the basis of 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh. Miscellaneous tonnage contin- 
ues to go at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, which 
remains the general open price of the 
market. 


Situation May Be Reversed 





Chicago, Feb. 26—At the moment 
plate schedules of local mills are the 
least congested, in spite of a good, 


steady inflow of merchant business. Yet 
one authority fears plate business later 
on will be difficult to place. Ingot ca- 
pacity is being monopolized by bar, 
shape, sheet and other business and if 
anything like the normal spring demand 
for plates comes out some users may 
find it difficult to fill their requirements. 
Oil storage tank business has disap- 
peared. Freight car builders are the 
largest consumers of plates just now 
The quotation is 2.60c, Chicago. 


Wire Buying Gains 


Jobbers and Manufacturers of Products 
Increase Their Specifications 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 577 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26.—Wire products 
have shown considerable improvement. 
A number of 60-day contracts have 
been written to replace those which 
have expired and considerable spot buy- 
ing has been done. One or two pro- 
ducers find February somewhat behind 
January in new business. Some job- 
bers and mills converting wire into 
various products have closed for ton- 
nage. Demand for fencing is only fair 
and the outlook uncertain. Prices are 
firmer on the basis of 2.75c, Pittsburgh, 
for plain wire and 3.00c base Pitts- 
burgh for wire nails, although ce- 
ment-coated nails continue weak; 2.60c 
base Pittsburgh again appearing as 
against the regular 2.70c base Pitts- 
burgh market. Hay bale tie orders 
have been particularly numerous. 


Jobbers Active Again 


Chicago, Feb. 26.—For several weeks 
buying of wire and wire products by 
jobbers was disappointing but last week 
they re-entered the market and provided 
good business. With good demand still 
coming in for manufacturing lines, the 
outlook in wire and wire products con- 
tinues good. Prices are unchanged. 


Japan Not To Bas Soon 


Washington, Feb. 26.—Cables from 
Tokio to the department of commerce 
state that no immediate buying of 
steel in large quantities from American 


producers is foreseen. Eventually heavy 
commitments for export to Japan 
following the recent successful flotation 
of that country’s $150,000.000  recon- 
struction loan, are expected. 

Schedule in bankruptcy has_ been 


filed by Atlantic Can Co., Inc., 463 
Greenwich street, New York. Liabili- 
ties are given at $106,124 and assets 
at $202,682. 
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Concrete Buying Gains 


Filtration Plant at Washington Awards 1350 Tons — Estimating Depart- 


ments Filled with Projects for Spring Construction 


REINFORCING 


New Y iN Keb ae Prices on con 
crete 1 forcing bar for shipment out 
ot atoctk wave been advanced On Pitts 
hurgh stocl the current asking figures 
inee from 2.00e to 2.05% base Pitts 
hburel The New York warehouse mat 

t continu +10 ittsburah Cur 

t letting ‘ tinue small in volume 
| wueh anumber otf larwe tonnages are 

ind early action is expected 


Jobs Prospective 


Many 


conerete bars 


Larget 


‘ttsbureh, Feb, 26 obs mn 


ving use of reimmtorcmner 


two 
time are 


pect although but one or 


in pro 


calling for around S00 tons ata 


noted Che Rosenbaum Co.'s warehouse 
illing for approximately that amount 
was awarded th week \bout 3000 
tor is up in the way of road work for 
he Pennsvivania State highway com 
} 0 i} arket on new steel bars 
unchanged at 2.40c, base Pittsburgh 
ithougwh some sheht concessions are be 
made by a few mills, One local in 
dependent steel company is quoting 2.40: 
|’ tt rt rel oO} reintoreed concrete bar 
it to leneth but is reserving the rmcht 
po fonnare or as ¢ ata time 
iN steel bars continue to be quoted 


nd 210e mill 


Greater Disposition To Order 


Chicago, Feb, 26 Reimtoremg con 
crete bar awards still are lighter than 
the volun guiry and ftiuring would 
seem to warrant but sellers beheve 

ear wards are in rht. Several are 

‘ ¢ 400 and S00-ton jobs that have 

been made publi With the mills 

\ kk othened bat de liveries to SIX 

| seven wee spring work must be 

warded shortly The Calumet Steel 

( was low, with a bid of 2.27¢, Mil 
waukee, on 336 tons of bars wanted for 

leral harbor work there: the Calumet 


The 200 tons 
®& Nashville 
Orleans has gone to 
award 


tons 


steel bars 
1 the | ousville railroad 
New 


} 
» New Orleans 


shortly on 


warchouse An 
the 950 
Missouri, 


warchouse at 


Kansas & 
Dallas, Tex 
fur 
foundations 


Balaban & 


vanter bevy the 


" ; 


The Concrete Engineering Co. is 
40 tons of bars for 


a theater in Chicago by 


\atz interest: the superstructure prob 
y Ww eC 3 1) tons Lhe most 
neral quotation for reinforcing bars 
YA \ warenouse 


Pending Volume Increases 


( innati, Feb. 26 More concrete 
work is pending in the Cincinnati district 
tl any t in the past several 
week his amounts to several thou 

{ t no doubt w mcrease as 
pring vances The largest recent 
Awa \" 1400 to 1900 tons for Co 
lumbia Gas & Electric Co. power plant 
Near Cleves ) which went to 
Bourne-! ( Ferro-Concrete Con 


has been award 
erect a 3 build 
yas & Electric Co.. 

will be used for 

warehouse purposes and. will 
hundred tons of bars 
awarded the general con 


story 


( 
hester, N. Y. It 


mire several 
‘he Austin Co 


BAR 


PRICES, PAGE 5 

tract for plant addition by Merkel Bros 
Co,, will take bids shortly on the econ 
rete work About 300 tons of bars 
will be needed Bids have closed on the 
‘SO tons of bars for the brass finishing 
ilant of the Standard Sanitary Co,, at 
Louisville, Ky The 2.40c¢, base Pitts 
burgh, price is fairly well maintained 


shipments, although lower is be 
attractive 

Are Increasing 
Cleve land, Feb 20 


remrorcineg 


n mill 


ing done on tonnages 
Inquiries 
Tnquirk 8 tol 
bars necreas 

plans 


con 


conerete are 
construction 
Small lots 
major part ot 
Che  30¢, 
evidence the 
disappearing as 
On anything 
2.40c, Pitts 
quotation Hew 
210¢, mill, continues 
steel bars, Some 
stock business 
hold 
take 
figure 


ine 6OCh With spring 


vetting under way 
the 
bought 


price om 


tinue to compose 


tonnage being 
Pittsburgh, 


scve ral 


lor 
past weeks is 
mull 


Lut 


bookings imerease 
atti 
bureh, is 
steel] 


to be 


active 
thre 


tonnawes 
ROMR tor 
bars while 
rail 
still 
dealers preter to 
Pittsburgh, and 
they that 


PLACED 


quoted on 


shadine Is done on 
though 
firm to 2 Zc, 


what 


CONCRETE 


most 


business get at 


CONTRACTS 


Awards this week 8550 tons 
Awards last week 2,807 tons 
Awards two weeks ago 8,078 tons 
1900 tons, power plant, Columbia Gas & Elec 
trie UY Cincinnati, to BRourne-Fuller Co 
tons, Pacifie Portland Cement Co,, Red 
wood City Ca to Edw I Soule Co 


filtration plant at Washington, to 


Steel Works 


iSO tons, 


Franklin 





tons post othee on Embarcadero, San 
Francisco Badt-Falk Co 
0 tons, warehouse for Rosenbaum Co,, Pitts 
bureh, to Kalman Steel Co 
‘SS tons, University of ILllinotis buildings at 
Champaign, Lil, to Hugh J. Baker Co 
0 tons, hotel at Schenectady, N. Y., to Kal 
man Steel Co 
(00 tons, Louisville &@ Nashville freight house, 
New Orleans » Conerete Steel Ce 
tonsa, Lake Youngs reservoir project, Seat 
tle, reported laced 
240 tons, Wurlit building, 816 South Broad 
way, Los Angeles, to BRadt-Falk Co 
30 tons, Ottawa gh school at Grand Rapids 
Mich,, t Concrete Steel Ce 
’ tons, building for New York Telephone 
Co., 167th stree New York, t Concrete 
Steel Co 
00 tons, Bolivar Square garage, Fourteenth 
street and Bolivar road, Cleveland, to Bourne 
Co 
140 tor Gray venue bridge, St. Louis, to 
scullin Steel ¢ 
130 tons, viaduc t Cambridge, O., to Concrete 
Stee ( 
SS tons, dance h Ninth and Market streets, 
San Francisco, to W. S. Wetenhall & Co 
0 tons, building for Schenck China Co., Pitts 
burg) to Kalman Steel ¢ 
100 tons, Cambria county road work, to Kalman 
Steel Cy 
CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 
$000 tons, road work for Pennsylvania state 
highway commission awards to be made 


March 6 or 
Metropolitan tel, Los 


775 tons, 

100 tons, Western Wholesale Drug Co. building, 
San Pedro Los Angeles; bids in : 
0 tons, addition to Merkel Bros. store, 
cinnati; The Austin Co., engineer. 

00 tons, Sstory plant for Rochester 
Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Construction Co., general 


bids 


Angeles ; 
, 


street, 


Cin 


Gas & 
Ferro-Concrete 
contractor 


$ tons, two tanks for Chicago Stockyards 
Co., Chicago; pending. 

200 tons, building at Sharon, Pa., for West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; bids in 

200 tons, Medico-Dental building, Post and 


San Francisco; bids being re 


Mason streets, 
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ceived 
150 tonsa, hotel at. Palo Alto, Cal bida wi 
100 tona, bridge at Santa Ana, Cal MeKay 
Engineering Co, low bidder 
Tonnage not atated, Carlisle department ator 
Ashtabula, O.; bida asked 


Pipe Mills 
Obtain Liberal Buttweld Orders—Cast 
Pipe Buying Increasing 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE $77 AND 632 


Pittsburgh, Feb, 26.—Tubular goods 
makers have had no difficulty in obtain 
ing enough specitications in buttweld 
standard full weight merchant 
lobbers and other users seattered 


sizes of 
pipe 
all over the country furnish a large num 
ber of orders each week and the aggre 
gate tonnage involved is enough to keep 
the pipe mills operating at 90 to 95 per 
cent of capacity several have ‘all of 
their pipe furnaces full and but a 
small amount of finishing capacity is ‘in 
active, Lapweld orders are not large al 
though considerable improvement is an 
ticipated in oil country goods, Line pipe 
for 5000 to 10,000 feet of a size 
occasionally are received although some 
tentative propositions involving 100 to 
00 miles give promise of soon reaching 
definite form, Considerable demand for 
vas pipe still originates in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky gas fields 

Boiler tubes at last are showing some 
improvement, recent orders being more 
numerous in seamless, Prices have been 
firm Few departures from the going 
market levels have been encountered in 
seamless tubes and shading in lapwelded 
tubes now is fast disappearing. Some 
users are manifesting considerable pref 
erence for the seamless product Me 
chanical = tubing are getting 


on 


of det S 


nrices 


stronger in the face of increased de 
mands from the automotive industry 
Che quoted bases are unchanged, 


Municipal Demand Is Broadening 


New York, Feb, 26.—Municipal de 


mund continues to broaden in the local 
cast iron pipe market. Contractors’ bids 
were closed yesterday by local water 


department on 100 tons of large pipe for 
the Bronx, and today on 2000 tons fot 
another borough, As noted in last week's 
issue, bids on an additional lot of 1000 
tons will be closed by the department 
Feb, 29 R. D. Wood & Co. were low 
on 500 tons for Bayonne, N. J., while 
pipemakers bids will be received until 
March 18 on 150 tons of four and 6 
inch pipe for Bloomfield, N. J. Prices 
are steady. 

Buying Mostly In Medium Lots 

Chicago, Feb, 26.—Recent awards of 
cast iron pipe have been mostly in me 
dium-sized lots but their aggregate has 
been sufficient to keep the mills booked 
about three months ahead on most sizes 
The 400 tons at Kenosha, Wis., and 125 
tons at Hammond, Ind. remain unplaced 
Makers are seeking business in larger 
sizes, but on smaller sizes they are com 
fortably booked. Prices are unchanged at 
$61.20 to $62.20, Chicago, on 4-inch and 


a 


$57.20 to $58.20 on 6-inch and over 


Look for Better Orders 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25.—Southern 
cast iron pipe companies, pressure pipe 
producers in particular, are looking for- 
ward to larger sized orders in the near 
future. Production is around capacity 
in this district. Stock on manufacturers’ 
hands is low. Provision has been made 
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for future needs in pig iron. American 
Cast lron Pipe Co, is experimenting in 
methods of pipe manufacture and pre 
dicts that before the end of the year 
some important changes will be ready 
for announcement 
Open Galvanized Pipe Bids 

Salem, Oreg,, Feb. 23 sids §=on 
about 4000 feet of galvanized tron 
pipe, ranging from 12 to 26-inch, were 
opened by the state highway commis 


sion recently, Quotations on the 
smaller size ranged from $1.35 to $1.50 
while those on the 36-inch size ranged 


from $5.60 to $6.75 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
ZH4% tons, 4 to 24-ineh clase BB pipe for Vasa 
dena (al,, 16 Pacilu Pipe & } ipply (‘6 
for French-made pipe 
99% tons, Los Angeles, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co 


900 tons, Lima, O,, to Jarne i, Clow 
Sons 
422 tons, Russell, Kan 10 N ational ( ast 


fron Pipe Co 

600 tons, Portiae, Mic hie, to James BF Clow 
& Sone 

600 ton Duluth, Mine to Laynehbure Vipe 
Foundry Co 

49) tons, work for Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 

410 tons, Shreveport, la., to American Cas 
Iron Pipe Co 

Z94 tones, 416 l#-ineh clase HB for San Buena 


venture, Cal., to Pacific Pipe & Supply Ce 
for FWrench-rmhade pipe 

15 tons, Highland Parl Mick 16) 6NNational 
Cast Iron Pipe Co 

L009 tone Fond du Lac ’ Wi to Ame 





Cast Iron Pipe ‘y 

200 tons, Oshkosh, Wis., to American Cas 
Iron Pipe Co 

140 tone Marion, Ind 166 Nationa Cast 
Jron Pipe Co 


7361 tons, 4 to 24-inch class B pipe for 
Monica, Cal all bids again rejected and new 


; 
bide will be called for shortly 


j00H tons, pipe for department of water, was 


and electricity, New York, reported in t 
week's issue aa periding with an addition 


lOO tona; contractors’ bide closed 
2500 to 3000 tons, Montgomery county, Ohio 








pending 

1655 tons, 42-inch wipe for Hetch Hetchy 
project, San Francisco; bide opened 

500 tone, pipe for Bayonne, ! ae a) 
Wood & Co, low bidders 

405 tone et s bie 

‘ 

4 is 

24 \ y n 

150 tons, 4 to 6-inch pipe, Bl se 
bide close March 1% 

109 tons, Aberdeen, Wael 4 and 6-inch cla 
B, bid opened 

524 feet, 12-inch pipe for Oconomowoc, Wis 
bids in March 1 

Tonnage unstated, Monmouth, I pendiny 

Sonnage netated, Jonesboro, Ill voting Fel 
2% on bond issue 

fonnage unstated, Toronto, Ont.; $1,190,06 
ippropriated for 12 to 24 inch pipe 


Protest Johnson Bill 


Washington, Feb. 26.—~—Immivgration 
has been placed next in importance 
to the taxation reduction measure on 
the congressional calendar by the ad 
ministration leaders Twenty of the 
22 Democratic congressmen from New 





York have signed a statement protest 
ing against the Johnson bill. They 
are conducting organized opposition 
to its enactment and charge that the 
bill favors the Nordic races while 


discriminating against the people of 
southern and eastern Europe. Few 
immigrants remain to be admitted be- 
fore the expiration of the present quo- 
ta law, June 30. The list 10 days 
ago included 7022 persons 

Williams Foundry & Machine Co 
Akron, O., has increased its capitali- 
zation from $100,000 to $500,000 to 
provide for expansion and additional 
capital. 
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New Sheet Tonnage Light 


Naming of Second Quarter Prices Does Not Bring Large Response 
Some Automotive Buying Specifications Keep Mille Busy 
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IRON TRADE 


Shape Demand Holds Up 


Larger Projects Are Being Closed—lInquiries Again Fall Off in Size 
Although Volume Is Maintained—Miuill Deliveries Advanced 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 577 


New York, Feb. 26.—Structural or- 
ders continue lighter than they were 
earlier in the year but inquiry has im- 
proved and a stiffer tone is noticeable. 
The fabricated market, still is on an un- 
stable basis. On plain shapes, the gen- 
erally accepted market is 2.40c to 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, with the bulk of the smaller 
business going nearer the outside fig- 
ure. The largest project placed in this 
district the past few days was 2400 tons 
for a power plant addition for Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey, at Kearny, 
N. J. 

Specifications are 
the first unit of the 
den bridge. Philadelphia calling for 
20,000 tons. Considerable competi- 
tion is expected here for the placing 
of this tonnage. 


Low Prices Are Quoted 


Boston, Feb. 26.—A large amount of 
structural work remains unplaced 
throughout New England. Builders are 
watching market conditions and nation- 
al affairs with unusual interest and 
prices of shapes in New England hold 
relatively firm at 2.40c Pittsburgh, de- 
spite lower quotations from foreign 
mills. The small eastern mills which 
previousy have been quoting 2.35c now 


being issued for 
Philadelphia-Cam- 


are attempting to hold to 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh, but occasional lots still are 
placed at 2.35c, Pittsburgh. The gen- 


eral contract for the Springfield, Mass., 
om tion was let to Tredennick Billings 
Boston. This work calls for 1200 
pe of steel. While the steel contract 
has not been let, bids are in and in some 
cases are as low as $100 a ton deliv- 
ered and erected. Recent contracts in 
Boston have been fully $5 a ton higher 
than this figure. 
Small; Inquiries Lacking 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 26.—Structural 
shape awards in this district are small 
and inquiries are lacking. An excep- 
tion last week was the award of 4500 
tons for a plant at Sharon, Pa., for 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., to 


Awards 


American Bridge Co. Fabricators re- 
port receipt of numerous small jobs 
calling for 5 to 25 tons with an oc- 
casional 100 or 150-ton lot. Plain 
material in this territory still is firm 
at 2.50c, base Pittsburgh, although 


some independent companies here have 
met competition in other sections with 
a 2.40c, base Pittsburgh, level. Fab- 
ricators report that prices on ma- 
terial fabricated and erected still man- 
ifest keen competition. For the ordi- 


nary beam and column job 4.00c per 
pound f.o.b. plus 2.00c for erection, 
has been done. On the more dif- 
ficult work as much as 6.00c or 7.00c 
per pound f.o.b., is obtained. On the 
general run of jobs the price per ton 


fabricated and erected runs from $110 
to $125. 

Demand Somewhat Improved 
Cincinnati. Feb. 26.—Demand for 
structural shapes in this district is 


spotty although somewhat improved. 
Several good lots are pending in the 


market largest of which is 1650 tons of 
plain material for the plant of Ford 
Motor Co., at Louisville, Ky. and ap- 
proximately 1200 tons for Peabody Hotel 
at Memphis, Tenn. Stacey Mfg. Co. is 
figuring on several gas storage tank 
projects which involve several thousand 
tons. Large railroad bridge requirements 
are shaping up in the hands of engi- 
neers’ departments. Small tonnage _in- 
quiries continue of sufficient number to 
aggregate a fair volume of business. 
The price on plain material is 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Awards Still for Small Lots 


Feb. 26—Structural 
activity in this district continues to be 
largely in small tonnage lots. The 
largest award last week was that of 800 
tons for a plant by the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Canton, O., to Canton 
Bridge Co. About 750 tons is wanted 
by local interests for a car dumper and 
also 500 tons for a coal plant in Man- 
churia. Inquiries in this district in- 
clude one for Carlisle department store, 
Ashtabula, O. Most fabricating shops 
report sufficient work on books so that 
lack of larger orders is not hindering 
operations greatly. Plain material con- 
tinues firm at 2.50c, Pittsburgh. 


Three Large Projects Active 


Chicago, Feb. 26—The Union League 
Club building, requiring about 5000 tons 
of structural shapes, and the Lake Shore 
Athletic Club, taking about 4000 tons, 
are active again. The 4000 tons in the 
proposed Masonic Temple at St. Louis 
may be booked by a Chicago fabricator 
by the end of this week. The struc- 
tural] market appears to have entered 
the stage where projects that have been 
hanging fire are being cleared up, and 
new projects are subordinate. Some of 
the smaller fabricators appear to have 
cleared up their order books and are 
hungry for business; there is every in- 
dication that their appetites will be ap- 
peased. An eastern Pennsylvania struc- 
tural interest from time to time is book- 
ing standard sizes in the Chicago district 
at the Pittsburgh base rate, or 24 cents 
over the Chicago auotation, indicating 
inability of local mills to make prompt 
delivery. Medium-size awards this week 
are more numerous than in_ several 
months. The plain material price con- 
tinues 2.60c, Chicago. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Cleveland, shape 


24,591 tons 
28,535 tons 
25,881 tons 


Building awards this week........ 
Building awards last week........ 
Bui'ding awards two weeks ago.... 


4500 tons, Sharon, Pa., plant of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, to 
American Bridge Co. 

2400 tons, power plant addition for Public 
Serv'ce Corp. of New Jersey, Kearny, N. J., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

2000 tons, Lake Youngs reservoir project, 
tle. reported placed. 

1600 tons, Indemnity Insurance building, Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem. Stee! Corp. 

1200 tons, plant addition for Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Co,, Philadelphia, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

1100 tons, school No. 116, New York, to 
George A. Just Co. 

1100 tons, loft at West Thirty-fifth street, 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

950 tons, school in Brooklyn, N. Y., to Jones 


Seat- 


New 


February 28, 1924 


& Laughlin Steel Corp. 


940 tons, subway for Pennsylvania railroad, 
nee. to McClintic-Marshall Construction 
0. 

900 tons, Seagate hotel, Coney Island, N. Y., 


to unnamed fabricator. 

800 tons, building for Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Co., Canton, O., to Canton Bridge Co. 

800 tons; towers for Niagara Falls, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Co., to Bancroft-Jones 
Corp. 

750 tons, buildings at state fair grounds, In- 
dianapolis, to Insley Mfg. Co. 

700 tons, bridges for New York Central, to 
American Bridge ‘Co. 

625 tons, girder spans, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad to American Bridge Co. 

600 tons, miscellaneous work in the Pittsburgh 
district, coal tipples, mill buildings, etc., to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 

500 tons, addition to Hell Gate power station, 
New York, to American Bridge Co. 

415 tons, bridge at Burgin, Ky.,-to Wiscon 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. 

400 tons, Girard avenue pipe line bridge, Phila- 
delphia, to American Bridge Co. 

400 tons, building for International 
Truck Corp., Allentown, Pa., to 
Iron Works. 

400 tons, Paulist. school, New York, 
Foundry & Iron Works. 

350 tons, four bridges for Lake Shore Electric 
Co., around Ceylon Junction, O., to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. 

200 tons, Sherwood apartments, Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Buffalo Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, Michigan School of Mines, at Mar- 
quette, Mich., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

150 tons, building for Corn Products Co., 


Motor 
Belmont 


to Hay 


Chicago, to Vierling Steel Works. 

142 tons, gymnasium for MacAlester college, 
St. Paul, to St. Paul Foundry Co. 

140 tons, I-beam spans, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad, to McClintic-Marsha!! 
Construction Co. 

125 tons; post office garage, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Bancroft-Jones ‘Corp. 

104 tons, Elks club house, Gary, Ind., to 
United Boiler Heating & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, high school at Coraopolis, Pa., to 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


20,000 tons, first unit Philadelphia+Camden 
bridge; inquiry being issued. 

5500 tons, Tishman loft building, from Thirty- 
fourth to Thirty-fifth streets along Seventh 
avenue, New York; specifications being issued. 

5000 tons, Union League Club building, Chicago; 
previously reported pending, to go ahead im- 
mediately. 

4000 tons, ‘Lake Shore Athletic club, Chicago, 
previously reported pending, active again. 

4000 tons, Masonic Temple, St. Louis; award 
expected shortly. 

4000 to 5000 tons, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph building, 26 stories, Montgomery 
street, San Francisco; bids in March 3. 

3000 tons, Bricken loft building, 247 West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York; pending. 
Reported in last week’s issue as 2000 tons. 

3000 tons, loft for James Stewart from Thirtieth 
to Thirty-nrst street along Seventh avenue, 
New York; pending. 

2600 tons, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
building, Bush street, San Francisco; bids in 
March 4 

2400 tons, telephone exchange at Kingsbridge 
road, Bronx, N. Y.; pending. 

2000 tons, Medico-Dental building, San Fran- 
cisco; bids being received. 

1200 tons, Springfield, Mass., station; bids in. 
Frederick Billings ‘Co., general contractor, 
1200 tons, bascule bridge at California avenue, 

Chicago; pending. 


1000 tons, school No. 214, New York; pend- 
ing. 

800 tons, office building, Worcester, Mass.; 
bids being taken. 

700 tons, building for Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 

700 tons, bridge at Hancock, Me., bids being 
taken. 

500 tons, loft at 243 West Thirtieth street, New 
York; pending. 

275 tons, hotel, Eddy and Jones streets, San 
Francisco ; bids being received. 

225 tons, stadium at Terre Haute, Ind.; general 
contract let to Chicago company. 

200 tons, telephone exchange at Paterson, N. J.; 
pending. 

20° tons, building for Kaybro Realty Co., at 


Thirty-eighth street and Seventh avenue, New 
York, bids~ asked. 


186 tons, Metallurgical building for Michigan 
School of Mines, Houghton, Mich.; ‘pending. 
180 tons, warehouse for United Fruit Co. in 


Cuba; bids being taken. 
100 tons, church addition, 156th street 
Broadway, New York; bids asked. 
Tonnage not stated, Carlisle department store, 
Ashtabula, O.; bids asked. 


and 
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Tonnage unstated, transmission towers for Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; pending. 


Sheet Output Up, Orders 


Less in January 


Data compiled by the National As- 
sociation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers show that while sales fell off 
in January from the high level of De- 
cember, production and shipments in- 
creased. Sales in January totaled 234,- 
858 tons, as compared with 349,446 tons, 
74.8 and 132.5 per cent of capacity re- 
spectively, a decline of 114,588 tons, or 
57.7 per cent. Production increased from 
155,229 tons in December to 274.097 tons 


in January, or 28.4 per cent. Shipments 
increased 1.3 per cent, from 71.5 to 
72.8 per cent. Unfilled tonnage fell 


from 168.7 per cent Jan. 1 to 150 per 
cent on Feb. 1. The tonnage, however, 
increased from 445,167 as of Jan. 1 
to 471,053 due to an increase of Ca- 
pacity. Finished stock on hand await- 
ing shipment increased from 22.7 to 
25.3 per cent. Finished sheets in stock 
unsold declined from 16.7 per cent Jan. 
1, to 12 ner cent Feb. 1. The following 
are the detailed figures: 

Per cent Per cent 


Net tons ofca- Net tons of ca- 
Jan.,1924 pacity Dec.,1923 pacity 


Sales for month 234,858 74.8 349,446 132.5 
Production .... 274,097 87.2 155,229 58.8 
Shipments ..... 228,660 72.8 188,600 71,5 
Unfilled tonnage 

Feb. 1 = and 

NOG Biase ss 471,053 150.0 445,167 168.7 
Stock on hand 

awaiting ship- 

ment first of 

following mo. 79,528 25.3 59,916 22.7 
In stock, unsold 

first of follow- 

ing month... 37,541 12.0 44,146 16.7 


The total number of hot mills in the 
United States at the present time is 679. 
having a capacity for January, 1924, of 
approximately 427,000 tons. This is an 
increase over December when the num- 
ber of hot mills and the total capacity 
378,000 tons. The figures for January 
cover 73.5 per cent of total capacity. 


Heavy Iron Ore Demand 


in Prospect 


Cleveland, Feb. 26—Iron ore produc- 
ers who have been sounding out the 
market prospects preparatory to the 
opening of the shipping season say that 
1924 again will witness a movement of 
60,000,000 tons. Buyers are showing 
siderable interest in prices, but it is 
not likely that quotations will be made 
until the latter part of March. There 
seems to be a disposition among some 
ore producers to reaffirm last year’s open 
market quotations. Ore consumption 
has been continuing at a good rate, as 
indicated by the following data issued 
this week by the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association: 





Tons 
Ore consumed in December......... 4,478,842 
Ore consumed in January .......... 4,687 ,947 
RMGPERNG 50: JODUGTY. 2.» <éscovcndes es 209,105 
Ore consumed in January, 1923..... 4,998,578 
Ore on hand at furnaces Feb. 1, 
ES ASRS EOS Sine CSE 26,453,381 
Ore on Lake Erie docks, Feb. 1 
RO Oa ccte hak uad  xe k  ee a la ile 7,537,539 
Total ore at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks, Feb. 1, 1924........ hig kin ee 33,990,920 
Total | Feb 5 34 TSE. tawothc s veccedes 35,150,828 
Birmingham Steel Products Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has increased its 


capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 
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Strengthens 


New York Central Brings Total to 14,500—Santa Fe Closes on Additional 
2000, and Is in Market for 5000 More 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 577 


New York, Feb. 26—New York 
Central railroad has distributed 14,500 
cars as follows: 5500, chiefly hoppers, 
to Standard Steel Car Co.; 5500, prin- 
cipally box, to American Car & 
Foundry Co.; 1500 hoppers and 1000 
automobile cars to Pressed Steel Car 
Co., and 1000 refrigerators to Mer- 
chants Despatch ‘Transportation Co. 
This includes 8000 cars reported as 
placed in last week’s issue. The order 
involves a total of 277,500 tons of 
steel. In addition to its freight car 
award, the New York Central bought 


243 miscellaneous coaches. It closed 
on 101 locomotives, bringing the 
year’s total to 170. It awarded 61 


Mikado type to American Locomotive 
Co. and 40 locomotives to Lima Lo- 
comotive Corp. 

Santa Fe has closed on 2000 refrig- 
erators in addition to about 3500 pre- 
viously purchased. This road is now 
figuring on an additional 5000 freight 
cars. The Wabash has closed on 1750 
cars. The Southern Railway is in- 
quiring for 2000 and the Missouri Pa- 
cific for 2000. The Southern inquiry 
for 750 hoppers and 1250 gondolas, 
all 50-ton type, is to be closed shortly. 

Locomotive inquiries are more nu- 
merous. Included are 30 for the Sea- 
board Air Line, 10 Mikado type ioco- 
motives and 10 switch engines for the 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 10 
for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and 10 for Illinois Central. The 


Canadian National is considering the 


purchase of 50 locomotives. The 
American Locomotive Co. booked 
eight for the Maine Central railroad 


and eight for Pickands-Mather Co. 
_ The Pennsylvania is expected to buy 
50 passenger locomotives shortly, and 


the Southern Railway is inquiring for 
25. 


Light Rail Demand Still Dull 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 26.—Practically no 
improvement is noted in light rail, de- 
mand small single carloads orders being 
the rule, and not many of these reach- 
ing producers. So many coal mines are 
down or partially inactive that track 
extension is rendered unnecessary and 
until programs are more clearly mapped 
out the rails will not be bought. The 
usual market prices on light rails are 
2.00c to 2.15c base Pittsburgh, although 
some 2.25c quotations still are made. 
Track accessory makers have good 
backlogs and are operating about 80 
per cent of capacity. Track accessory 
prices are unchanged. 

20,000-Car Inquiry Active 

Chicago, Feb. 26.—Chicago district 
freight car builders have before them 
active inquiry for 20,000 freight cars, 
plus repairs to several thousand. These 
cars alone will require nearly 200,000 
tons of steel, including wheels and axles. 
A report is current that the Santa Fe 
will buv 5000 more cars; it aready has 
placed 400 and has 1200 pending. The 
Missouri Pacific has increased its in- 
quiry from 1000 to 2050. The Fruit 
Growers’ Express has placed 1000 tons 


vf steel for refrigerator cars to be built 
in its plant at Indianapolis. The New 
York Central placement of 243  pas- 
senger cars is an unusually large one for 
that class of construction. 

Business in rails and track fastenings 
necessarily is light in view of the heavy 
business transacted about Jan. 1. The 
carriers continues to press mills for de- 
liveries on their rail contracts. Light 
rails are inactive, at 2.25c, mill. The 
Fennsylvania is inquiring for tie plates, 
but only those to be placed on its north- 
western region lines stand a chance of 
coming here. Quotations on _ track 
fastenings are weak. 


Book More Rail Orders 


Pueblo, Colo., Feb. 25.—The Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. has booked additional 
rail orders for the Santa Fe and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroads. 
Operations are now at capacity in the 
rail mill with bookings ahead until sum- 
mer. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Pere Marquette, 100 refrigerators, 50 each to its 
shops at Saginaw and Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Maine Central, 100 gondolas and 13 passenger 
coaches, to Standard Steel Car Co., 250 box 

cars to Laconia Car Co. 

Santa Fe, 500 flat cars, 500 automobile cars, 
500 pullman cars, reported last week as placed, 
awarded American Car & Foundry Co. 

New York Central, 105 passenger cars to Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co.; 23 passenger cars, 
to Pressed Steel Car Co.; 50 passenger cars, 
to Standard Steel Car Co. and 50 coaches and 
15 diners to The Pullman Co. 

Montreal Tramways Co., 50 coaches to Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Canadian National Railways, 24 passenger cars, 
to Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 

New Yok Central, 14,500 cars as follows: 
5500, chiefly hoppers, to Standard Steel Car 
Co.; 5500, principally box cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co.; 1500 hoppers and 1000 
automobile cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co.; 
1000 refrigerator cars to Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Co. This includes 8000 re- 
ferred to in last week’s issue. 

Empire Tank Line, 370 tank cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Wabash railroad, 1750 cars, to unnamed build- 


ers. 

Santa Fe, 2000 refrigerator cars, equally between 
Pullman Co. and American Car & Foundry 
Co., in addition to about 4000 recently re- 
ported placed. 

United Fruit Co., 30 narrow gage flat cars, to 
Gregg Co., Ltd. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 
Missouri Pacific, 500 box, 300 steel gondolas, 


and 250 composite gondolas, in addition to 
1000 automobile cars previously reported; 
pending. 


Southern Railway, 25 coaches, and 25 passenger, 
dining and combination cars; pending. 
Lackawanna railroad, 500 automobile cars; pend- 


ing. 

Missouri Pacific, 2000 cars; pending. 

Southern Railway, 2000 cars; pending. 

Santa Fe railroad, 5000 additional freight cars; 
specifications out shortly. 

Union railroad, 1000 hoppers; pending. 

‘Canad'an National, 1000 box, 150 convertible 
cars, and 65 misceilaneous coaches, pending. 

Northern Pacific, 10 baggage cars; pending. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, eight coaches; 
pending. 

Great Western of Brazil, four coaches; pending. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad, 500 
automobile cars; pending. ; 

Illinois Central is figuring on a number of cars. 

Norfolk & Western, 2000 box cars and 1000 
car repairs; pending. 

Louisville & Nashville, 5000 cars, including 1650 


box, 1000 automobile cars, 1100 composite 
gondolas, 1100 steel gondolas and 150 flat 
cars; pending. 

Southern railway, 27 additional passenger 


coaches; pending. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 








Copper and Zinc Ease After Advances but Lead and Tin Still 
Strong—Aluminum Steady 








Copper Spot 

Electro Lake Straits 

delivered delivered New York 
Feb. 20 . 13.37% 13.50 53.50 
Feb. 21 . 13.3877Y% 13.50 54.50 
Feb ~ : 
Feb 13.12% 13.37% 54.25 
Feb. 26 13.12% 13.373 55.00 


tLead Zinc 


New York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 
Lasis basis aluminum antimony spot 
9.25 6.90 27 .00 11.00 29.00 
9.37% 6.85 27.00 11.00 29.00 
Holiday 
9.62% 6.85 27.00 11.00 29.00 
9.70 6.85 27.00 11.00 29.00 





EW YORK, Feb. 26.—In the past 

week the metal markets have been 

digesting the price advances of 
the first half of February and new buy- 
ing has been less active. 

Copper, in fact, has reacted rather 
violently on small lot offerings here and 
on competition in the foreign markets, 
with the resut that in a week price de- 
clined 3% cent a pound. However, large 
selling agencies have not been stam- 
peded into following the decline, holding 
at 13.50c, delivered, the peak of the Feb- 
ruary movement. Prices of rolled and 
drawn products also have maintained 
their recent higher levels. Profit-taking 
by foreign speculators affected the Lon- 
don market which was one factor here; 
also the desire of custom smelters to 
turn over’ metal before the end of the 
month had an effect on prices. Lake, 
casting and secondary lines declined 
in sympathy with electrolytic, while ac- 
tivity subsided in all directions. 

Zine ore prices in Joplin advanced to 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 





Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz.,. min.. 21.00 
Bote Grasse ..cccenscceseccesess 17.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates Ye less) 9.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 12.25 
Aluminum, base 18 ga. and up... 36.40 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Rie GEROS ccc wee dn cee cc svcwse 22.00 
CIEE ok s cso Owe Hien 6594 86600 23.00 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 15.50 
Naval Dras8 rods ...cccceccovess 18,25 
WIRE 
CET nnn 000ecwecdnsccesesass 15.50 to'15.87% 
BE BORGO ov ccececuepsviessers 18.25 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 

Cee. ckteacdbeces sekesene i 9.50 
i WO vtceagns easeeneean'se 8.50 to 8.75 
ECONO np ccwiccedesconcesnicnssee 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


Pe WOR “inn ca¥ee cbuebeceseat 5.75 to 6.25 
ED: cetee bul C6058 bende es e6eS 7.00 
NS Serer CTT T ote 6.50 
ZINC 
i MOE: icp tabwenteeeeend ees 4.00 to 4.50 
DE § sucdbheSeagpamewness® 4.25 
ED, GUOGR occ cccdcteccececs 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
SEN wcceepoceeevesdeceneces 11.00 
DEO cccencniuee <idsagnes 10.25 to 10.75 
DT Aion sdhimhas ond Oa keence 10.50 to 10.75 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
SNE, oc ccbens 60nudseeneeus 7.50 to 7.75 
SD ais can vedesbosa vee eaen 8.50 
> cunsoccaeiawbusesed eee 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
SET © “Edaeyccsceksctaseanke 6.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
PT <cwladuescudaas On00ne , 
i Se pendiebbensccaveneqaee 6.50 to 6.75 
ee OS OT LCE ETT 7 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 
TE RR AER PE Se ET 12.50 





$45 for 60 per cent ore, contributing 
firmness to the slab zinc market, check- 
ing the decline in slab when it reached 


6.85c, East: St. Louis. No important 
Buying by domestic galvanizers has 
export business has been. done _ this 


week, London equivalents being too low. 
been active all month. It is thought 
reduction of German reparations duty 
in England to 5 per cent will not have 
much immediate effect. 

The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. advanced its lead contract price $4 
a ton to 8.70c a pound, New York, Feb. 
21. The outside market has continued 
to advance, reaching a premium of about 
1 cent a pound, for February and March 
shipment. Offerings for these positions 
have been so scarce that actual prices 
differ in each case and are almost nom- 
inal both for eastern and midwestern 
delivery. St. Louis prices are nearly the 
same as New York. 

The tin market suffered a £10 reac- 
tion in the past week, but buying has 
proceeded by large operators who have 
followed a policy of entering the mar- 
ket on each recession. New York quo- 
tations the past week ranged between 
53.12%c and 54.50c for spot Straits and 
then jumped to 55c today. The pre- 
mium on spot Straits has almost disap- 
peared, due to recent and current heavy 
arrivals in this country. American de- 
liveries this month are estimated at 7500 
to 8000 tons. 

Aluminum prices are unchanged at 
27c for 98 to 99 per cent virgin ingot 
and 28c for 99 per cent, in the outside 
market. The domestic  producer’s 
prices remain 26c and 27c, respectively. 
Consumers appear to be well covered for 
current requirements and no large de- 
mand is evident in the market. 

Spot antimony is firm at llc, duty 
paid. Futures are being offered as spar- 
ingly as ever, the present future price 
being 9c, c.i.f., in bond. 


By-Products Strong 
Sellers Are Refusing to Quote Be- 
yond 30 Days on Distillates 
New York, Feb. 26—Demand for 


light oil distillates, particularly ben- 
zol, continues active. Prices are 
strong, with an upward tendency. 


Sellers are refusing to quote for ship- 
ment beyond 30 days. 

Pure benzol is holding at 25 cents, 
works, in tanks, and 30 cents in drums; 
90 per cent benzol, 23 cents in tanks 
and 28 cents in drums; solvent naph- 
tha, 25 cents in tanks and 30 cents in 
drums: toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 
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31 cents in drums; xylol, 28 cents 
works in tanks and 33 cents in drums. 
The range of 1 cent higher quoted 
in last week’s issue on xylol it now 
develops, was not truly representative 
of the market. 

While sulphate of ammonia buying by 
Japanese is contemplated, no busi- 
ness of importance has developed. 
The foreign situation, aside from 
this prospective business, is  fea- 
tureless. Dullness also characterizes 
buying in the domestic market. Prices 
meanwhile are steady and more or less 
nominal at $2.70 to $2.75, works, on 
material for domestic account and 
$2.75 to $2.80, port, on material in 
double bags for foreign shipment. 

The situation in phenol is virtually 
unchanged, with producers booking 
contracts around 26 to 27 cents and 
resellers taking spot business several 
cents higher. Naphthalene is  un- 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
eS Se re $0.25 
Ee ee a ee 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........... 0.25 
Commercial xylol .......... 0.28 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PI aa aN bows oes oe w'sKi00% 0 
Naphthalene flake .......... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ......... 0.07 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia....... $2.70 to $2.75 
Contract 

ee a eee Nominal 

CB a a Ae Nominal 

Solvent naphtha .......... Nominal 

Commercial xylol ........ Nominal 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


PE Sip oda aig t S450 bees $0.27 
Naphthalene flake ......... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .......... 0.07 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











changed at 6 cents for flakes and 7 
cents for balls. 


No Evidence of Dumping 


Washington, Feb. 26.—No evidence 
of the violation of the antidumping 
section of the tariff act is. found by 
the United States customs service 
in the complaint against the Algoma 
Steel Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., on 
the sale in the United States of pig 
iron produced in Canada. An embar- 
go on the shipment of pig iron was 
in force several days pending an in- 
vestigation at the suggestion of the 
customs appraiser at Detroit, but this 
embargo has been lifted and the mat- 
ter has been left to the discretion of 
the customs appraiser, although no 
evidence of violation of the antidump- 
ing section was found by revenue 
officials here. While pig iron was 
sold by the Algoma company below 
market prices in this country, it was 
found that the Canadian market was 
not undersold. 





The Pettibone-Mulliken Co., manufac- 
turer of railway supplies reports net 
income of $551,642, after all expenses 
and charges and reserves for taxes for 
1923. This compares with $338.834 in 
the previous year. 
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IRON TRADE 


Foreign Steel Cheapest 


Coast Users Find Belgian and Other European Offers Far Below 


Domestic—Business on Pacific Shows Betterment 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 22.—Gen- 
Sy eral business conditions on the 

Pacific Coast shown a 
steady improvement since the first of 
the year and both manufacturing and 
distributing situation well stabil- 
Steel trading is confined to 
tonnages but orders and in- 
quiries are becoming more numerous 
and in several lines some heavy ton- 
nages up for figures, noticeably 
structural shapes. 

Building activity is well maintained. 
Los Angeles reports 2140 permits is- 
sued up to and including Feb. 11, 
with a valuation of $6,737,883, com- 
pared with 1549 permits and an esti- 
mated value of $4,558,800 for the corre- 
sponding period in January. 


have 


are 
ized. 
smaller 


are 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Little improvement is noted in mer- 
chant steel bars and bookings by lo- 
cal mills are confined mostly to small 


lots. Eastern mills are quoting 2.85c 
cif. coast ports, compared with 2.90c 
t.o.b,. San Francisco asked by local 
interests for less than 100 tons and 


2.85c for larger tonnages. Prices on 
foreign material are from $17 to $19 
a ton cheaper, Belgian interests quot- 
ing generally 2.00c to 2.05c cif. duty 
paid coast ports. One quotation was 
made this week of 1.90c c.i.f. duty paid 
San Francisco with extras waived. It 
has been impossible to determine ex- 
actly what tonnage has been booked 
but it is believed the total represents 
a substantial tonnage. Demand for 
concrete bars is improving and some 
fair awards have been made, over 
2500 tons being placed this week, the 
largest of which involved 1600 tons for 
a plant for the Pacific Portland Ce- 
ment Co. at Redwood City. In addi- 
tion numerous contracts for small lots 
have been let. 

Plate movement has been confined 
to relatively small lots. The Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. secured 450 tons for 


a pipe line for Santa Cruz, Cal. While 
2.85c coast ports continues to repre- 
sent the general run of the market, 


2.80c is being done on desirable ton- 
nages. 

No large structural shape awards 
have been placed during the past week. 
Pending business exceeds 10,000 tons. 
Among these is approximately 4500 
tons for the new 26-story Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. building on 
New Montgomery street and 2600 tons 
for a building on Bush street for 
the.same company. Prices are firm at 
2.85c cif. San Francisco with smaller 
lots going at 2.90c. Belgian mills are 
quoting low price, 1.90c cif. duty 
paid being named this week on one 
‘lot of small: lengths. Material of 
standard length, however, is consid- 
erably higher and 2.25c is being asked 
for this. 

Foundry operations are not reflecting 
increde activity. Trading is :confined to 





small lots. Continental iron, 2.75 
to 3.25 silicon, and about 1.0 in phos- 
phorus is being quoted at $25 to $26 
a ton cif. duty paid, while Scotch 
material, with a lower phosphorus con- 
tent, continues to hold at $39.50 with 
spot lots at around $33, 


Other Finished Material 


The Western Pacific railroad has 
closed on 7790 kegs of track spikes 
and 1127 kegs of track bolts while 
the Southern Pacific has placed 3000 
kegs of track spikes and 500 kegs of 
track bolts. An inquiry is in the mar- 
et for 600 tons of 60-pound rails for 
the Hawaiian islands. 

A better volume of sheet business 
is coming to representatives of east- 
ern sheet mills, almost entirely of 
smaller tonnage. Pittsburgh base prices 
on galvanized sheets are firm at 5.00c, 
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but some business is being landed 
here at the 40-cent water rate which 
compared with the conference rate of 
50 cents is equivalent to 4.90c, base 
Pittsburgh. Shipments to Los Angeles 
are heavy. 

Increasing activity in building con 
struction up and down the coast is 
reflected in greater demand for stand 
ard merchant pipe. Deliveries are be- 
coming more extended with the result 
that stocks are beginning to be badly 


broken in some sizes. A somewhat 
better demand is in evidence for oil 
country goods but no large tonnages 


of line pipe are up for figures at the 
moment. 


Warehouse Material 


Warehouses report less demand from 
the country trade and attribute it to 
the fact the rainfall so far this winter 
is much below normal. Increasing 
building activity has resulted in an in- 
crease in demand for building ma 
terials and this is especially true as 
regards pipe and nails. Distributors 
in San Francisco are selling galvan 
ized shets at 6.30c as compared with 
7.00c in Los Angeles. 


British lron on Coast 


EATTLE, Wash. Feb. 20.— 
Practically all branches of the iron 
and steel industry are in satisfac- 


tory condition. The market is steady, 
turnover well. sustained and outlook 
promising. Construction activity con- 


tinues. Much interest is manifested in 
the approaching award of the Burnside, 
Ross Island and Sellwood bridges at 
Y’ortland, the cost of which is estimated 
at $5,000,000. This work will be adver- 
tised next week. 

Seattle. officials have. finally awarded 
for $1,210,000 the contract for the Lake 
Youngs city reservoir project involving 
about 2,000 tons of steel and 250 tons of 
reinforcing material. The school board 
has authorized construction of a $125,- 
000 building. During the week the 
chamber of commerce has marketed its 
bonds for the construction of a $250,- 
000 home. Several other building con- 
tracts involving small tonnages of steel 
have been awarded in the last few days. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The market is more active, and in- 
creased buying is reported by import- 
ing houses. Foundries are fairly busy 
and buying for second quarter. One 
house has sold between 500 and 1,000 
tons of British and Scotch pig iron the 
past week for May-June delivery. The 
price remains firm at $33 and $33.50 
while spot. iron is available at $34 and 
up. All the iron being used here or en 
route is from United Kingdom as con- 
sumers here do not take kindlv to of- 
fers of continental iron by outside in- 
terests. Reports from San Francisco 
are that French and Belgian iron has 
not been up to representations. There 
is no domestic iron in this territory, it 
being barred by present freight rates. 





While there is less inquiry for plates, 
demand for bars and shapes continues 
steady. The largest plate award in 
view is for the Green river project, Ta- 
coma, involving 400 to 500 tons. Small 
tonnages of bars are being placed. The 
local mill is operating steadily with con- 
siderable business on books. No foreign 
bars are being offered in this territory 
as far as known. There is no inquiry 
from the Orient at present, export busi- 
ness being at a minimum. 

While bar prices remain firm and sta- 
tionary at 3.75c in the Seattle district 
cut rates still prevail at Portland, fol- 
lowing last week’s reduction to 3.00c. 
Efforts are being made to adjust this 
situation. Under existing conditions lo- 
cal dealers cannot compete in Portland 
territory. 

Jobbers find spring business develop 
ing satisfactorily. New supplies are ar 
riving from the East by almost every 
steamer and stocks are now well re- 
plenished. 

There has been some recent inquiry 
for pipe and sheets from Japan and 
China, offered prices from the latter 
country being too low to arouse interest 
here. The successful flotation of the 
Japanese loan is expected to improve de- 
mand from that country. During the 
week about 500 tons of steel rails im- 
ported from Antwerp have been landed 
here, consigned to logging companies 
which are extending their roads. An- 
other shipment consisted of 400 tons of 
steel for the Todd plant, Tacoma, which 
is engaged in active construction. 


Old Materials 
The scrap market shows a better tone. 
Cast scrap has firmed perceptibly during 
the last week, good grades now com- 


manding about $22. Demand has _in- 
creased and owing to limited stocks 
prices advanced rapidly. Two weeks 


ago this item was quoted at $18. Steel 
scrap shows little change, quotations for 
the better. grades being $10.50 per ton 











Export Sales 
Steel in Large Volume—Japan 
Places Good Tonnages 
York, 


iron 


Of 


New 


ness in 


Feb. 26.—Export busi- 
steel is running in 
larger With the United 
States Steel Corp. at present, foreign 


and 


volume. 


sales represent 8 to 10 per cent ot 
ingot production or at the rate of 
1,500,000 tons or more of finished 
products annually. The best export 
market at this time is South America 
but Cuba, India, Japan and Canada 
are bringing forth large demands. 
A Japanese house during the past 
week placed 8000 tons of thin gage 
sheets with American mills. During 
January and February Japan cought 
a total of 20,000 tons of rails from 


the Steel corporation all of which are 
the Coal 
Co. at Ala. 
volume 


to be Tennessee 
Iron & 


Included in 


rolled by 

Railroad 

the 
of orders for South 
placed are 750 tons of rails for Hon- 
duras, 850 Colombia 
and 1500 for 


a copper cOmpany in 


Ensley, 
increasing 
America recently 
for 


tons of rails 


structural steel 
Chile 
conveyors. 
booked by 
Co, 
tons 


tons of 
for trans- 
and This 
has. been 


Steel 


mission towers 
business 
the United States Products 
Chis seller also has 6000 
of .wrought pipe for shipment -to-the-~ 


latter 


taken 


Dutch East Indies. An inquiry is 
pending for 500 tons of structural 
material for a coal unloading plant 


in Manchuria. 


Awards Furnace Contracts 

The Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land, has been awarded contracts by the 
National Tube Co. for the design and 
furnishing of ore and scrap bins, coke 


bin, two scale cars and a McKee-type 
revolving distributor for the No. 1 
blast furnace of the company at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 





Start Bankruptcy Action 

A petition has been filed in the United 
States district court at Cleveland by 
the Producers Coke Co., Pittsburgh, ask- 
ing to have the court declare bankrupt 
the McKeefrey Iron Co., Leetonia, O. 
The McKeefrey company has filed an- 
swer denying that it is bankrupt and 
asking for jury trial of the case. The 
Producers claims to have ob- 
tained a judgment against the McKee- 


company 


frey company in the district court for 
western Pennsylvania for $65,000, June 
11, 1923, on which there is yet to be 
paid $52,500. The petitioner claims that 
the McKeefrey company while insolvent 
mortgage on 14,000 


executed a chattel 


‘ons or more of pig iron to secure a 
debt to 


the First National bank of 
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Pittsburgh, amounting to $608,000; one 
to McKeefrey & Co., of $202,000, and 
one to the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
of $87,000. The defendant denies that 
it was insolvent, or purpose to prefer 
these creditors. It claims that $12,500 
has been paid on notes growing out of 
the company’s action. 
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Producers 


Inventor and Authority on 


Steel Rails Dies 


New York, 
rails, ties and 

New York 
Feb. 25 
York. 


Dudley, 
consulting engineer on 

structural the 
Central lines 1878, 
at the Hotel Commodore, 


Plimmon H., 


steel of 
died 
New 


since 











PLIMMON H. DUDLEY 


Dr. Dudley, who was 81 years of age, 


was born at Freedom, O., and re 
ceived his education at Hiram college. 
One of his most important contribu- 
tions to the steel industry was an 


extensive investigation in which he de- 
trans- 
defect 


causes of internal 
verse rail 
which had caused many wrecks. Sub- 
sequently, heating and 
rolling were modified to produce greatly 
Dr. Dudley 


invention of 


termined the 
fissures in heads, a 
methods of 


also is 
with the the 5- 
inch rail. Other included 
the stremmatograph for registering the 
stress on rails under moving trains, 
a dynamometer and track indicator. 
He had been a member of the Ameri- 


improved rails. 
credited 


inventions 


can linstitute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers since 1875 and a 
member of the American Society for 
Testing Materials since 1902. 


National Pipe & Foundry Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has increased its cap- 


ital stock from $100,000 to $525,000. 
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Coal Settlement 


Most Important in Years, Secretary 
Hoover Says—Insures Price 

Washington, Feb. 26.—The agreement 
between miners and operators in the soft 
coal fields of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois is the most 
important settlement made in the bitu- 
minous industry in years, Secretary 
Hoover said today. -He stated that it 
means stable prices, ranging from $2.20 
to $2.40 per ton at the mines, will pre- 
vail for the next three years. Railroads 
will be able to handle the coal properly 
if large consumers buy during the sum- 
mer months, in his opinion. 


Soft coal stocks on hand at steel plants 
Jan. 1 are estimated by the department 
of commerce as sufficient for 43 days’ 
operation, at the rate of consumption at 
time of stock taking. At by-product 
plants the reserve was sufficient for 35 
days’ operation. In terms of tons, by- 
product coke plants had a 40 per cent 
larger reserve on Jan. 1, 1924, than 
on that. date two years ago, and the 
stocks at steel plants were 7 per 
cent larger. The larger stocks were 
more than offset by the increased rate 
of consumption in 1923, and when 
expressed in days’ supply, the re- 
serves at the by-product plants de- 
ereased 17 per cent and at steel plants 
10°per. cent. Total reserves of soft 
coal in the country Jan. 1 were 62,- 


000,000 tons. 


Stocks of coke at by-product coke 
plants. decreased from 501,000 net tons 
iom.-Sept. 1 to 476,000 tons on Oct. 
T..“Coke was accumulated during the 
last quarter of 1923, however, and on 


Jan. 1, 1924, the total on hand was 
772,000 tons. This is the second larg- 
est ‘figure on record, and is 22 per 


cent less than that for March 1, 1922, 
the date of record stocks of coke. 

Coal consumption records compiled 
by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents indicate that business 
activity gained 21.7 per- cent in Jan- 
uary. 





Six Stacks Lighted 


New York, Feb. 26.—The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has put into operation 
six additional blast furnaces since Jan. 
31. Two of them are at Sparrows 
Point, two at Buffalo, one at Beth- 
lehem and one at Johnstown, Pa. It 
is expected that an additional furnace 
also will be blown in at Coatesville 
shortly. This inerease in activity is 
due to larger bookings by the com- 
pany. The various mills of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. now are operating 
at 84 per cent of ingot capacity on 
the average. 
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Britain s Exports Are Released 


Iron and Steel Markets Stimulated by Settlement of Dock Strike—Scotch Iron Sold for 





Shipment to San Francisco—Germans Taking More Foreign Business— 
British Reparations Duty on German Zinc Reduced 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Feb. 26—The strike of British dock workers 
L ended Tuesday, and this has stimulated the iron and steei 
market. Before exports were released the British mills 

lost large tonnages. 

A tonnage of pig iron from Glen Carnock has been sold 
for delivery to San Francisco at £ 5 12s 6d ($24.19). The 
freight is 18 shillings ($3.87) per ton. Another sale of in- 
terest this week is that of 2000 tons of English boiler plates 
for delivery to Germany at £13 ($55.90) f.o.b. 

Iron TrADE REview’s correspondent at Berlin reports that 
the Krupp works has obtained an order for 1500 tons of 
locomotive tires, and has divided with Ruhr mills an order 
from the South African government for 6000 tons of rails. 
American interests lost an order from Chile for pullman cars, 
which has been placed with German makers. 

French and Belgian beams are offered at £6 5s ($26.87), and 
bars at £6 15s ($29.02), while Belgian rods are £8 12s 
($37.18) and plates £7 10s ($32.25) all Antwerp. French and 
Belgian mills are filling, and deliveries are uncertain. The 
Societe Anonyme des Hauts Fourneaux et Foundries de Pont- 


a-Mousson, France, and Compagnie Generale des Conduites 
d’Eau, Belgium, have sold for deliveries to Buenos Aires 
5000 tons of cast iron pipe. 

A report on the contract for the bridge over the Sidney, 
Australia, harbor requiring 75,000 tons shows that the award 
has been made to Dorman, Long & Co., Middlesbrough, at 
£4,500,000. Six companies tendered bids, among them being 
the McClintic Marshall Products Co., New York. The Cana- 
dian Bridge Co., Walkerville, Ont., also bid. 

Price changes in the British market this week bring the 
following products to the levels as quoted: Galvanized sheets 
for home consumption £18 7s 6d ($79.01); tin plate £1 4s 
6d ($5.27); hoops for export £11 ($47.30); Middlesbrough 
No. 3 foundry iron. £4 15s ($20.43); coke for home con- 
sumption £1 7s 6d ($5.91). 

Pressed by London merchants and labor free traders, the 
British government has reduced the German reparations duty 
from 26 per cent to 5 per cent, effective today. This action 
opens the British market to a flood of German zinc and may 
seriously affect the American export zinc interests in Great 
Britain. 


Sterling exchange is figured on a basis of $4.30 


British Makers Resist Low Belgian Quotations 


European Staff Special 





Office of Iron Trabde Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 





Sterling—$4.32 


semifinished steel. Sales of French pig 
iron in this country are chiefly affect- 
ing Middlesbrough furnaces where val- 








The comparative strength of the 


ues have weakened, No. 3 G. M. B. 





B tie comparat Eng., Feb. 8.— 


British steel market is difficult 
to understand in view of strong 
foreign competition. To some extent 
British makers are attempting to meet 
it but they have not yet reached the 
point of general revision of prices. In 
home sales there appears a tacit agree- 
ment to keep billet prices at £8 5s 
($35.64) to £8 10s ($36.72). Some 
firms are asking £8 15s ($37.80). Un- 
associated firms, however, are selling 
at £7 15s ($33.48). The nominal price 
for joists also is £10 ($43.20) deliv- 
ered to the home consumer. But 
makers are quoting lower prices on 
export orders, £8, 10s ($36.72) being 
general. This is hardly competitive as 
Belgian joists have been offered this 
week at £7 9s ($32.18), and in one 
case at least £7 ($30.24) was quoted 
delivered Manchester. An _ unassoOciat- 
ed firm has quoted £9 17s 6d ($42.66) 
for joists of Middlesbrough make de- 
livered Birmingham. But merchants 
are selling to home buyers at £9 10s 
($41.04) being nervous as to the future 
trend of the market. 
Many steelworks have good order 
books and can carry on for some time 
without rushing the market. British 


makers were greatly interested in the 
information conveyed by cable from 


Iron TRADE Review that Belgian 
shapes are selling on the Atlantic 
coast $10 below the local price. The 
news received here appears to be au- 
thentic that French and Belgian mak- 
ers are invading the German market. 
This widening sales area may ac- 
count for the fact that Belgian bil- 
lets are slightly higher this week at 
£6 15s ($29.16). But this gives such 
an advantage over the British price 
that large tonnages continue to be 
dumped here. Our foreign trade is 
considerably affected by the cheap 
Antwerp deliveries, Birmingham. mer- 
chants having this week been quoted 
finished steel bars at £6 10s ($28.08) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. British export business 
is being hindered by this cheap steel 
shipped from Antwerp to foreign des- 
tinations. 

Additional railway orders are being 
given out, 6000 tons of steel rails for 
the London, Midland & Scottish Co. 
going to the Shelton Iron & Steel 
Co., Stoke-on-Trent, 

Steel hoops for export have weak- 
ened to £11 ($47.52) a figure, how- 
ever, accepted only by firms favor- 
ably situated on the coast who es- 
cape heavy railway rates and are able 
to take advantage of cheap foreign 
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being quoted at £4 18s ($21.16). 
Scotch buying of Middlesbrough ma- 
terial has fallen off seriously, and the 
usual continental customers are plac- 
ing practically no business. Hematite 
has fallen in value apparently owing 
to continental enterprise, East coast 
mixed numbers being quoted at £5 
Is ($21.81). This reduction has 
taken place in spite of the fact that 
rubio ore is rather higher in value 
at £1 4s ($5.18). Coke is a little 
easier being obtainable at £1 15s 6d 
($7.66), delivered. 

The finished iron trade shows a lit- 
tle improvement. Several Staffordshire 
works made the largest production in 
January for many months. New rail, 
way orders have assisted this, and 
foreign business is opening out a lit 
tle. Many makers have succeeded in 
nising prices for medium iron from 
£12 10s ($54) to £12 15s ($55.08) 
and iron gas skelp realizes £13 
($56.16). This is one of the firmest 
markets owing to the necessity of 
using pig iron in furnaces, withou. 
scrap or other dilution. Belgian No. 
3 nut and bolt iron at £8 10s is still 
coming in fairly heavy lots, compet- 
ing with Staffordshire at £11 10s 
($49.68) and Lancashire iron at £12 
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C ] d Steel Pri t E 
Last Reported Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, February 25 
a I OOD, as as nk wih eo aca hw ak be ee es ake 34.40 8 0 0 
British Market Medium plates, 3 to 5 millimeters............. 36.55 8 10 0 
Corrected to Date by Cable Sheets, 1 to 3 millimeters Siete deme aieakee Os ab 38.70 9 0 O 
3 Tin plates, per box of 575 kilograms........... 5.59 6.0 
Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace OS eT etl fami i peg pacientes are ee a Nominal 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL eee ON ENS eee c 8 ois ce oleaie sb Das eva’ 37.63 815 U 
£ sd All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works. 
B 7 { *German prices now are quoted in pounds, sterling. 
710 0 
sia zi French Mark 
FINISHED STEEL renc arket 
‘ ¢ h { 5 y 
a heck Medak Wh co Mineo emet.. sare 9 8 4 Prices Last Reported 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, England 40.85 910 0 PIG IRON ; 
Plates p, bridg nd tank, England, for ex Francs per 
fe ’ 38 70 9 0 metric ton 
Plate ridge and tank, Scotland 40.85 9 If Uv $ (2205 Ibs.) 
Plate ridge d tank. Scotland. for ex eee, TAPERS 4:3) ose 9a ow haben i.e RatmS «8 20.26 470 
ae 38.70 9 0 0 Re. OONROr: ELOSPORe oo). ca cei occcscces 16.59 385 
ve s. Engiar 40,85 910 O Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, sand-cast...........+. 16.16 375 
Beams, Englan ’ &.7( 9 0 0 Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, chill-cast........... 16.59 385 
Beams, Scotlan 40.85 910 0 Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent............. 66.81 1.550 
Beam Scotland, f x] 36.55 8 10 O ' ; COKE 
Sheets. black. 24 gage 58.05 310 0 French furnace .............+.+e000- 6.12 142 
Sheets. black. 24 gage 1 export 55.90 13 0 0 German furnace, f.o.b, frontier................ 6.18 143.5 
ican: walvaetings gene 79.01 ig 7 6 emer CHIGES. og chide sc reeds be twa bea seas 6.77 157 
Rails, 60 pounds and over 8.70 9 0 0 SEMIFINISHED STEEL . 
Rails, 60 pounds and over, for export 7 63 815 0 MED. 5 06 5'd tints fin lecid'nre ofa piem Cale Fad baw Xia 20.26 470 
Tin plate. base box 108 pounds 5.27 l 4 6 EE ick in site ives a Wee we Wiehe Pataaas is ah kee 21.78 505 
a a et 51.64 12 0 0 ee Ee ey arity See ot ree ore 22.20 515 
Steel hoops, for export 47.30 11 0 0 FINISHED STEEL 
; PIG IRON NE MEER. no he vs SO ea bee od clea wos e's 'k 25.00 580 
Hematite, East Coast, Mixed Numbers. 21.72 5 1 0 Merchant bars ........... sees eeee eee e ences 24.57 570 
Hematite, West Coast, Mixed Numbers.. 23.111 9° 7 6 Angles .............. tte t ee eee eee seen eeees 23.92 555 
Bas Middlesbrough ae hoe ome lace, tore 20.43 415 0 ‘Normal beams and profiles...............2++00. 23.92 555 
Ny Foundry, Middlesbrough IEE S 20.43 415 0 lates, ship and tank, 10 millimeters and thicker 27.15 63!0 
Ni Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Nottingham. 20.43 415 0 Plates, bridge and tank, 5 to 10\ millimeters.... 27.80 645 
\ Foundry, Northamptonshire 19.89 412 6 Sheets, black, ne aes ae Ole YL ee ae 29.52 685 
‘ Moundry. Staffordshire 20.43 415 0 Sheets, blue annealed, MIMMELETS. 2 o 20.0060 00 33.62 780 
‘i, Senndiee. Soot’ 22.58 y 6.9 Shafting, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 millimeters....:. 49.57 1,150 
Cerensnanwanese, 76 to & e cont. 73 1 17 0 0 Bars, 2 per cent nickel steel................ 79.74 1,850 
COKE All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works 
Y orkshire turnace 5.81 1 7 0 
Yorkshire furnace x] 5.911 Se i ] e M k 
Foundry 6.45 110 0 Be gian ar et 
Foundry, for exp + 8.17 1 18 v Prices Last Reported 
Where no separate export prices are given, same quotations 
ipply tft estic and reign business PIG IRON 
Francs per 
metric ton 
German Market $ (2205 Ibs.) 
. Basic bessemer, Belgian 15.13 405 
Prices Last Reported Basic open-hearth, Belgian ...............00... 15.87 425 
PIG IRON ee ee cn 14.94 400 
Pounds pe Foundry, No. 3, Belgian ......... 15.50 415 
metric ton Foundry, No. Luxemburg ....... 15.31 410 
$ (2205 lbs.) RP; LO, By AMINES. 0 -ocn ks Soc. kie & one be cdeie ve 15.31 410 
Hematite 23.65" 5 10 { SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Foundry, N 20.08 4 13 NDE ADT ere tae Cet Pe tad eS ne 19.98 535 
Stahleisen, Siegen Nominal OMEN RGR A Se. ou ores aaiae Akt xis Fee emia eee koe is 21.66 580 
Foundry, No. 1. 0.53 415 6 ES I Giga 's vie aie 0 bused Wma pa wir 22.41 600 
Luxemburg Foundry, Ne Nominal EME EE) be vos seen e ee ete: Voa 29.88 800 
COKE FINISHED STEEL 
Lowet Silesiat furnace 8.06 1 17 6 Standard rails To 60 SEW 6H oe 06% & 64 es 25.77 690 
Lower Silesian foundry — oe 8.28 118 6 SOON CIOS oY 5s ok rrtoeec bien le 23.90 640 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Normal beams and profiles ................... 22.41 600 
Billets 3 fe lee ude eas 25.8 6 0 Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker............... 27.08 725 
Sheet bars 26.88 6 5 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters............:..... 29.88 800 
Wire rods ut 32.25 7 10 Sheets, galvanized, 1 millimeter................ 74.70 2,000 
FINISHED STEEL Plain wire ee ge Pet ae ae 44.82 1.200 
Standard rails : 310.10 7 ee, TSE Re aL Site rah ian Aaa Dem 56.03 1.500 
Merchant bars 30.10 7 Wire nails Gea ws Rohe Tie 46.69 1,250 
Structural shapes 30.10 7 0 All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works 
5s ($52.92). Some competition has ($62.64) but the few makers specializ- Steel scrap is weaker at £4 10s 
developed in No. 4 Belgian iron, For ing on this are getting excellent order ($19.44) under the pressure of large 


the present best iron is £14 10s 


books, with offers of new _ business. 


imports, with no active demand. Some 


rench Trading Hesitatesas FrancLoses 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 
23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 
ARIS, Feb. 8—Measures under 
discussion before the French 
parliament to restore a_ higher 
value to the franc are found to 
influence the iron and steel market 
and until the new bills are passed 
the market will maintain its present 
aspect of hesitancy. Neither buyers, 
producers nor transformers will com- 
mit themselves on long term contracts. 
The pig iron market is firm. Brit- 
i:h tron, certain special grades being 





European Staff Special 





Franc—$0.045 





excepted, has practically dropped out 
of the continental market since French, 
Belgian and Luxemburg iron can be 
obtained at about £1 ($4.30) under 
British prices. In fact, Lorraine fur- 
naces have sold important tonnages to 


Great Britain lately. The domestic 
price for No. 3 foundry chill cast 
pig iron averages 380 francs ($17.10) 
per metric ton although certain firms 





have offered their product at 375 francs 
($16.85) and even 370 francs ($16.65) 
to their old customers for lots of 100 


tons. Hematite pig prices have ad- 
vanced about 30 francs ($1.35) per 
metric ton. In the North and the 
East hematite pig quotations have 


reached 500 francs ($22.50). 

The steel market is firm and mills 
are booked for about two months 
ahead. Semifinished steel products are 
difficult to obtain and in many cases 
new orders are taken for late de- 
livery at from 2 to 5 francs advance. 















Manufacturing Tin Plate in India 


Six Hot Mills Put in Successful Operation in Year’s Time by Tinplate Co. of 
India—213,940 Boxes of Black Plate Rolled, Under Extremes of 
Heat and Humidity- Plant Is of American Design 























































ONSIDERABLE interest has been tion. Nine cranes and one electric made on Dec. 18, 1922 and the final 
indicated in the operation of the hoist serve every department, except starting up and the beginning of suc- 


new plant of the Tinplate Co. the black pickling. cessful operation of this mill was on 
of India, Ltd., which was. designed by Great stress was laid on proper cool- Jan, 1, 1923. On Jan, 29, the crew 


American engineers, and which. now is ing and ventilstion, and the hot mill was divided and two mills were started 
showing a successful record of pro- in particular was provided with every in operation The original number of 54 
duction. The plant is known as the possible means for eliminating heat Welsh workers, less those who were 
Golmuri works and is located at Jam- from and about the men to insure incapacitated by illness, and Indian help 
shedpur, India, on the Bengal & Nag- full operation, regardless of weather. which had been broken in for the minor 
pur railway, 155 miles west of Calcutta, positions, made the complement of crew 
at an elevation of 535 feet. It adjoins Temperature 100 in Shade for these two mills. Two mills only 
were kept in operation throughout the 


During the spring and early summer ae “ 
year until. Sept. 3, when the crews were 


the plant of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
and is the largest of several industries 
which have sprung up around the Tata 
works, 


of 1923, there were nine consecutive ; , 5 lo iehalil aot . 
; 29 , again split and the third mill put in op- 
weeks during which two hot mills op 8 , I 
: eration. 
erated continuously, when the average 

Golmuri is a_ fine industrial town, maximum temperature in the shade out ' 
built fer the European population, and ide for the working days constituting tional Indian help for the various posi- 
also to include several modern villages this nine-week period was 105.9 de- tions and the further division of the 
to take care of the Eurasian and higher Europeans was carried on continuously 


This question of breaking in addi- 


grees Fahr. the highest being 112 de- 
class Indian employes. grees. The average minimum tempera- until all mills had been placed in op- 
The plant has a capacity of 30,000 ture recorded outside during this same ¢tation. 
to 33,000 tons of black plate per year. period was 84.5 degrees. Later dur- The last four mills were put into op- 
Bars are obtained from the Tata com- jing the rainy season, two mills con- eration in a remarkably short period 
pany, which also supplies electricity and tinued in operation when at times there of time and during the successive start- 
water. was a maximum temperature outside ing up of these last mills, production 
Careful attention was given to the of from 85 to 95 degrees, combined was maintained at or above the average 
layout and design of the plant so op- with a humidity of 80 to 98 per cent. for the year. The third mill was put 
erations can be carried on under all coa- In the latter part of 1922 and early into operation Sept. 3, the fourth Oct. 
ditions of climate in India. The build- part of 1923, about 90 experienced tin 15, the fifth Nov. 14, and the sixth or 
ings are exceptionally large and high, workers were taken to India from Wales last mill on Dec. 12, 1923. This means 
with wide monitors and louvre siding, for the operation of this plant. These that in one week less than one year, 
and spaced for maximum ventilation. consisted of one full crew of 54 men _ from the initial triazl run on the first 
Electric drive is used throughout, and for 3-shift operation of one double mill, mill, sufficient Indian help had been 
the mills are heavy and fast. The hot divided between experienced rollers, trained to fill efficiently all the positions 
mill consists of six double mills, two heaters and roll helpers, while the oth- about the hot mills, and to do all the 
mills per drive operated on the two-roll, ers were taken as heads and assistants actual work with the exception of heat- 
three-part system, The pair furnaces are in the various departments, from bar ing and finishing eights. Less than 48 
continuous with hydraulic pushers, and The initial start on the first mill wa European hot mill workers were left to 





the annealing fur- - : be divided _ be- 


nace is continu- F cf tween six mills 
PERSIA _/ s-4 } 
& 


ous with an elec- three shifts each. 


tric pusher. The L *~ SISET For the entire 






four sets of cold ro Delhi « c vear of 1923, ° the 

rolls are arranged “ees hot mills  pro- 

in three-pass tan- ARABIA duced an average 

dem with convey- INDIA of 131.5 boxes of 
ARABIAN SEA Jamshedpur 





ors between, and good black plate 
each set is 
equipped with a 
feed conveyor. The 
tinhouse _ installa- 
tion consists of 
six automatic 
combined pickling 
and tinning ma- 
chines, each 
equipped with a 
conveyor which 


per mill per shift, 
70 per cent of 
which was rolled 
1834 inches wide 
and 30 per cent 
20 inches wide. 
INDIAN OCEAN The Europeans 

had not yet be- 
come acclimated, 
neither were they 
accustomed to the 











delivers the plates severe working 
are. . THE PLANT OF THE TINPLATE CO. OF INDIA, LTD., IS LOCATED AT JAMSHED- a. ery: 
mere. ware PUR. THE ENTIRE OUTPUT OF THIS PLANT IS BEING TAKEN BY THE conditions such as 
house for inspec- BURMA OIL CO. FOR ITS PLANTS AT MADRAS, CALCUTTA AND RANGOON exist during the 
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indian hot and rainy seasons. However, 
all mills were started successfully in 
spite of this and the further handicap 
of finally dividing the Europeans on the 
hot mills down to as low as 2.6 aver- 
age per mill per shift, when six mills 
came into operation. 

Great credit must be given the owners 
and managing agents of the Tinplate 
Co. of India, Ltd. for their concep- 
tion of this enterprise and their cour- 
age in starting such difficult operations 
in a climate as severe as India. Many 
condemned the idea as being imprac- 
ticable, and predicted that the final re- 
sult could only be failure. 


The success of the plant in India 
has been due largely to the judgment 
used in its layout and design for op- 
eration in this climate, also to the very 
successful management of plant opera 
tions by John Leyshon, works manager ; 
David Samson, hot mill superintendent, 
both with experience on mills of this 
type in the United States, Mr. D. Rus- 
sel, superintendent of finishing depart- 
ment, aided by efficient and full co- 
operation from the heads of the other 
departments who were secured from 
Wales. 

The plant for the year 1923 hot rolled 
213,940 boxes of sheared and acceptable 
black plate, of which a total of 143,- 
474 base boxes of prime sheets were 
shipped to the manufacturing plant. Sev- 
eral thousand additional boxes remained 
in the various departments of the plant 
at the end of the year. : 

Reports of the rejections of sheets at 
the manufacturing plant where the oil 
retainers are made, show a decided re- 
duction in percentage of waste and loss 
due to quality, unevenness of gage and 
all other classifications of bad _ sheets, 
in favor of the product made at the 
works of the Tinplate company, com- 
pared with imported tin plate. 

Perin & Marshall, 1107 Broadway, 
New York City, were the engineers and 
designers of this plant, and in connec- 
tion with its final construction and the 
initial operation, F. L. Estep, one of the 
partners, assisted in securing the works 
manager and operating force, and went 
to India late in 1922 in complete charge 
until all departments had been brought 
into full operation. Details of construc- 
tion and operation of this plant will be 
presented in an illustrated article to be 
published soon in Iron Trape Review. 


Belfont Company To Make 
Steel, and Wire Rods 


Plans have been developed by the 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, 
O., for the construction of a_ steel 
plant consisting of three 50-ton open- 
hearth furnaces and for the installa- 
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tion of rod mills to supply rods for 
the company’s wire and nail produc- 
tion. This company is the successor 
of the Belfont Iron Works Co., and 
the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., details 
regarding the merger of which were 
published in the Feb. 7 issue of Iron 
TraDE Review. The officers of the 
company recently elected are S. G. 
Gilfillan, chairman of the board; S, C. 
Peebles, president; I. P. Blanton, vice 
president; C. W. Moulton, treasurer 
and J. R. Gilfillan, secretary. E. C. 
Smith is manager of pig iron sales. 
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The company will have two blast 
furnaces, each of the two concerns 
figuring in the merger having one unit, 
but the old Kelly nail works will 
be dismantled. The manufacture of 
iron cut nails will be continued by 
the new company. At present the 
mills are running at full capacity day 
and night. 


Form W addell Steel Co. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 26.—Incorpora- 
tion of the Waddell Steel Co., with 
$600,000 authorized capital, was ef- 
fected recently by Jacob D. Waddell, 
president of the company, and his as- 
sociates. The company will operate the 
Empire Steel plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. recently ac- 
quired by Mr. Waddell. Initial opera- 
tion in the plant, which contains seven 
sheet mills, is to begin early in March. 
Other members of the company are John 
T. Harrington and Judge U. C. De- 


ford. 


Hydraulic Shows Profit 


A net profit, before interest on capital 
investment, of $83,316 was earned by 
the Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, from 
Oct. 26 to Jan. 31, 1923. The company 
is under receivership. Net sales for 
January totaled $476,776 which provided 
a manufacturing profit of $63,573. De- 
ducting plant administration expenses 
there remained $47,614 and after de- 
ducting executive office expenses left 
an operating profit of $35,818. Other 
income of $1334 brought up the net prof- 
it to $37,152. This is before interest 
on capital investment. 


Brill Profits Increase 


The J. G. Brill Co. car _ building 
company, Philadelphia, for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1923, reports net profit 
of $2,146\505. This compares’ with 
$954,969 in 1922. Samuel M. Curen, 
president, reports work on hand at the 
close of last year amounting to $3,- 
500,000 compared with $11,000,000 one 


year before. 
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Quietness Rules in Scrap 
(Concluded from Page 578) 


er, one interest has just reduced No. 
1 railroad steel for shipment to Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to $16.50 a ton, delivered. 
Weakness is also seen in railroad steel, 
with dealers paying $13.75 to $14.25, 
New York; for railroad steel the ma- 
jority are paying $14 to $14.50. 

Steel axles are steady at $19 to 
$19.50, New York. While $24, deliv- 
ered and higher is being done on ship- 
ments for eastern Pennsylvania, light 
quantities are available and prices re- 
flect scarcity. 


Sagging at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Feb. 26.—Scrap prices still 
sag under the influence of slack buying 
on the part of consumers. Prices have 
been marked down on a number of 
grades although the revision is slight, 
in most instances 25 cents a ton. Heavy 
melting steel remains unchanged. Heavy 
cast is down 50 cents to $16 to $16.50; 
bundled sheets down from $14 to $14.50 
to $13.50 to $14; hydraulic compressed 
sheets from $17.25 to $17.50 to $16.75 
to $17. Shipments on contract continue 
to go forward, mill embargoes being 
rare. 


Scrap Is too Plentiful 


Detroit, Feb. 26—Weakness_ con- 
tinues to pervade the scrap market 
here, much distress material causing 
the decline. Prices average 75 cents 
lower on most grades. Dealers re- 
port there is no buying by large con- 
sumers, much of the scrap purchased 
a month ago has been idle on the 
market. Embargoes continue to rule 
and little scrap is moving out of 
yards. With automobile plants in- 
creasing production the situation shows 
signs of over production. 


Active At St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 26—Iron and _ steel 
scrap continues fairly active, with prices 
strong. While industries are purchas- 
ing no large tonnages, the aggregate is 
heavy. As has been the case for a month 
melters in Chicago and farther east are 
seeking supplies in this district. 

Cast scrap is particularly strong but 
stove plate has been reduced about 50 
cents a ton. No. 1 machinery scrap is 
scarce and dealers have more orders for 
agricultural cast than they can fill. Little 
scrap is coming in from the country 
though movement from southern ship- 
ping points is considerably larger than 
at this time last year. 

Railroads are making fair deliveries, 
but all material coming in is readily 
absorbed, users requesting prompt de- 
absorbed, users requesting prompt deliv- 
ery of contract tonnage. Car wheels have 
moved up to a maximum of $22.50, the 
highest point on the present advance. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincv rail- 
road offers 3000 tons including 500 tons 
of wrought. 


Cast Still in Demand 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25.—No. 1 
cast is most active scrap grade though 
stove plate is scarce. Consumers are 
buying cast and one dealer announces 
he has orders which will extend into 
second quarter. Quotations have not 
advanced but there is less inclination 
to accept tonnage at a shaded price. 
Quotations are firmer. 












European Steel Flood Unlikely 


Low Prices Make Imports to Atlantic Coast Ports Possible, but Large Tonnage 


of European Material Is Not Available for American Market— 
F. o. b. Quotations Now Somewhat Higher 


ONDON, Feb. 14.—Recent sales 

of moderate tonnages of Luxem- 

burg, French and Belgian finished 
steel and pig iron to American buyers 
on the Atlantic coast have attracted con- 
siderable attention in Europe. Con- 
tinental producers undoubtedly will push 
this business further if possible. There 
is no reason for surprise that transac- 
tions have become possible. The Eu- 
ropean market reports of Iron TRADE 
Review have recently been full of in- 
stances of low export quotations and 
the aggressive foreign sales policy of 
continental producers also has’ been 
pointed out. However, there is danger 
of the menace to eastern American mar- 
kets being exaggerated. There are fac- 
tors in the situation which will prevent 
any deluge of foreign steel being dumped 
on American shores although more or 
less competition probably will be felt 
for some time. 


Low F. O. B. Prices 


Belgium is now setting the pace on 
prices. Although other European pro- 
ducers are meeting the Belgian quota- 
tions they are doing so somewhat reluc- 
tantly. The result is a wave of bitter 
competition which, coupled with the 
January slump in the franc and pound, 
drove the fo.b. price of foreign fin- 
ished steel down to around 1.25¢ a 
pound, with pig iron as low as $16.40 
a ton. Vessel rates are low. Pig 
iron will be carried for $2.75 a ton and 
finished steel for 25 cents per 100 
pounds. Without reckoning on unload- 
ing charges, duty, commissions, profits, 
or American rail freights, this makes 
foreign steel only 1.50c and pig iron 


$19.15 in Atlantic coast harbors. The 
possibilities in this situation are ob- 
vious. 


The total Belgian and Luxemburg ex- 
port surplus is only about 230,000 tons 
a month, plus 250,000 tons for France, 
and 100,000 tons for Germany under 
present conditions. The aggregate con- 
tinental surplus hardly exceeds 600,000 
tons monthly. England has another 400,- 
000 tons, but her prices are 25 per cent 
higher. Europe’s permanent steel cus- 
tomers are in the eastern and south- 
ern hemispheres. The diversion of even 
100,000 tons a month to the United 
States, which is probably four times 





BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


shipped, 
on Eu- 
situation 


as much as actually will be 
would have such an effect 
ropean prices as to alter the 
considerably. 


Not Much Cheap Steel 


The continuance of British exports, 
at higher prices, at a rate equal to those 
of France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
combined, proves conclusively that there 
is insufficient low priced continental steel 
to meet even the present limited de- 
mands of the world’s consumers. 

Sterling advanced in February and 
francs are steadier. This tends to raise 


European prices expressed in dollars. 
The very low continental prices are 
less in evidence and at no time has a 


large tonnage been available at these 
prices. Many f.o.b. quotations are now 
$2.50 a ton above the recent minimum. 
In fact Americans should realize that no 
large tonnages of European steel, in the 
American sense of bigness, are avail- 
able at any price. America thinks of 
iron and steel in terms of millions of 
tons monthly; Europe deals in hundreds 
of thousands. 

Add duty, profits, handling charges, 
etc., and European steel delivered onto 
railroad cars in American ports becomes 
2.25c, instead of 1.50c, and pig iron 
reaches $23 at best. The big consuming 
centers in the United States are some 
distance inland and every mile away 
from the dock handicaps the European 
producer and favors the American mill. 

Under American present tariff rates, 
iron and steel consumers along the sea- 
board may expect to pick up occasional 
parcels of European material this spring 
at favorable prices. To an extent the 
American market, in some _ districts, 
will be affected. The disturbance should 
hardly be sufficient to injure the profits 
of American producers, while the ton- 
nage of European metal available is by 
no means larger enough to make if safe 
for the average consumer, even on the 
Atlantic coast, to consider dispensing 
with his ordinary dependable home mar- 
ket sources. 


New Capacity Operating 


Most of the new capacity which has 
been provided for the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland out of a large program of ex- 
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pansion now has been put in operation. 
All the four new 100-ton open-hearth 
furnaces have been put in “commission, 
the last a few weeks ago. These will in- 
crease the capacity of the company from 
100,000 tons to 380,000 tons of steel 
ingots annually. The 24-inch hot strip 
mill, the largest unit of its kind in the 
country, was started last fall and 
the 20 cold strip mills in December. The 
new 40-inch blooming mill is just being 
put in production and will roll slabs for 
the plate, jobbing and strip mills. The 
24-inch sheet bar mill under construc- 
tion is expected to be completed in May. 


Buyers Testify at Hearing 


of Merger Com plaint 


New York. Feb. 26.—W. H. Pat- 
riarche, president, Patriarche & Bell, 
steel jobbers, New York, testified in the 
hearings of the federal trade commis- 
sion’s complaint against the Bethelehem- 
Lackawanna-Midvale merger, that his 
company does a business in spring steel 
and tool steel. The tool steel is im- 
ported mainly from Sweden. He said 
his company has been buying most of 
the large sizes of spring steel from Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and the small sizes 
from Henry Disston & Sons, Philadel- 


phia. 
H. W. Drake, treasurer, Kilborn & 
Bishop, New Haven, Conn., testified 


that his company makes drop forgings, 
wrenches, etc. It buys a small tonnage 
of bars. Prior to the acquisition it 
bought most of the bars from Lack- 
awanna; since then it has bought them 
mainly from Bethlehem and a little from 
Donner Steel Co. 

Thomas Willet, purchasing agent, Rail 
Joint Co., New York, said he buys 15,- 
000 to 18,000 tons of billets a year. Prior 
to the acquisition it bought principally 
from the Bethlehem and Carnegie com- 


panies. Since the acquisition it has 
bought from Bethlehem. It never 
bought billets from Lackawanna or 


Cambria. 

Isaac Vought, president, Vought & 
Wiliams, New York, steel jobbers, said 
he buys spring steel, tire steel, toe calk 
steel, small angles and channels, plates 
and bars. He bought mainly from Cam- 
bria previous to the acquisition. Now 
he buys from Bethlehem. 
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Coal Industry Has Its Opportunity 


HE agreement between the miners and oper- 
| ators of soft coal properties in the central com- 
petitive district, at Jacksonville, Fla., last week, 
definitely removes from the industrial horizon the 
strike clouds that have been hovering there for some 
time. It gives evidence of common sense and rational 
perspective in the dealings between the miners and 
operators, and indicates that there will be peace and 
stability in the bituminous coal industry of western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, for at least 
three years. No argument can be found why the 
operators and mine workers should not have settled 
the problem as they did, the two interests having had 
contractural relations for many years; and many rea- 
sons can be given why the settlement will prove of 
advantage to business. 

In the first place, the country has been spared 
another outbreak such as periodically in the past has 
disrupted industrial pursuits and that has resulted in 
famine prices for fuel. A new lease on life has not 
been given to the multitude of so-called “snow-bird” 
mines that have perpetuated themselves merely through 
the prevalence of famine prices following strikes 
There is a guarantee of ample supplies of coal for the 
next three years and no reason why the supply should 
not be forthcoming at reasonable prices. 

Another point of great importance is that the avoid: 
ance of a strike has made it unnecessary for the fed- 
eral government to step in and write more legislation 
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to control private industry. A coal strike this year 
probably would have been “the last straw’; public 
patience would not have endured it. The fact that a 
large surplus of soft coal has been piled up largely as 
a result of a mild winter, would not have mitigated 
the situation. It is true that the surplus of soft coal 
in the country amounts approximately to 62,000,000 
tons, but consumption is steadily increasing, and if the 
miners were not in a tactical position to attempt a 
strike, neither did consumers care for one. The brakes 
might very readily have been placed on prosperity. The 
public has learned to consider that extortionate prices 
are certain after-effects of a coal strike. 

Secretary Hoover pointed out to the Pennsylvania 
operators in urging them to participate in the Jack- 
sonville conference: “The continuous smooth opera- 
tion of the mines over a term of years without inter- 
ruptions would result in the elimination of producers 
who depend on famine prices, by the ordinary processes 
of competition. It would result in a concentration of 
labor in more continuous employment in the more 
Obviously, from this 
viewpoint, the industry now has a better chance of 
stabilizing itself than it ever had before. 

A continuation of operations is assured, and in this 
respect it probably is better that the miners and oper- 


economically worked mines.” 


ators wrote their agreement for three years. This re- 
moves the probability of a strike falling in a presiden- 
tial year and tends to dissassociate the industrial coal 
trade problem from politics. 

The agreement continues in force the wage scale 
effective since 1919. A high wage scale, however, is 
not so important a factor as it might otherwise seem, 
when it is considered that the duration of operations 
has been the determining factor in wage payments. A 
surplus of 30 per cent or more in coal mine labor 
has resulted in an average working year of less than 
220 days. Intermittency remains the underlying prob- 
lem of the industry and whether three years of com- 
posed employment relations will contribute to its solu- 
tion, is yet to be seen. 





Politics Confusing Tax Issue 


OME progress toward lower taxes has been made. 
&, despite the outcome of the test vote in the house 

of representatives last week which left little room 
for doubt that prospects of tax reduction along the 
lines of the original Mellon proposal are doomed. But 
whether the senate by forcing a compromise can ap- 
proach more nearly a reasonable solution of the surtax 
question than affored by the favored Garner plan is 
questionable. 

The Garner amendment in principle admits that 
it is desirable to cut down surtax rates from the 50 
per cent maximum of the present law but does not 
apply this principle. A reduction to a maximum sur- 
tax rate of 44 per cent from the 50 per cent maximum 
affords little relief. The sponsors of the Garner plan 
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and those who supported it in the recent test vote may 
have performed clever political acrobatics but have 
_ shown no statesmanship or regard for public service. 
If left to a referendum of the people, the Mellon tax 
proposal undoubtedly would be enacted. Apparently 
disregarding this sentiment, the coalition forces in con- 
gress are ready to succumb to imagined accusations of 
favoring the rich, if they support the Mellon bill. 

The Garner bill was not intended as a revenue bill 
or a measure to provide an equitable adjustment of 
the tax burden. Its purpose was to annoy the oppos- 
ing party and to split political ranks. The surtax 
rate in the Garner bills might as well have been left at 
50 per cent. Reactionaries in congress prefer to sacri- 
fice anything along the line of scientific and equitable 
tax relief to the exigencies of politics. 

In that it would produce much less revenue from 
those of largest wealth, the Garner measure actually 





shows more consideration for wealth, despite the 
claims of its sponsors that it favors the poor. 
Metals Reflect New Hope 

N OLD fashioned bull market in metals has 

startled consumers in recent weeks. Copper 


and zinc joined the swing upward for a time, 
reaching the highest levels for some months past. Lead 
has sold up to the highest point since 1920. Tin has 
been moving up toward the phenomenal wartime levels. 
Antimony has reached the highest ground it has held 
in seven years. 
The reason for the recent rise in metals is to be 
found in the more hopeful outlook for expanding 
European consumption. Europe has been buying metals 
more actively and is expected to buy still more heavily 
in view of the progress now being made toward a 
stable settlement of its political affairs. 
The metal markets are essentially of an international 
character and the phenomenal American consumption 
requires little augmentation from abroad to alter the 


entire complexion of the metal situation of the world. 





High Freights Cause Readjustments 
pe freight rates on iron and steel, inter- 


pose dividing lines between various sections of 

the country and limit the exchange of commodi- 
ties where formerly they moved with considerable 
freedom. In past days when rates on raw materials 
were much Jower than now and formed a relatively less 
proportion of the cost, pig iron and iron and steel 
scrap moved over long distances and competed strongly 
in consuming districts against similar material pro- 
duced nearby. 

Southern iron formerly found its market the coun- 
try over and gave producers in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago districts, eastern Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land a competition which they were obliged to con- 
sider in making their quotations. Had is not been 
for this freedom of movement the South would have 
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been hard pressed to find an outlet for its production, 
especially of pig iron. 

Market observers in the South now comment on the 
fact that relatively little tonnage of iron is moving 
to users in the North, the Ohio river being practically 
the northern limit of the operations of southern fur- 
naces. Accumulations of iron and steel scrap in the 
South are also difficult to dispose of in the Pittsburgh 
area, a heavy consuming center. Northern observers 
comment on the fact that little southern iron is being 
bought in their districts. 

Producers in the Mississippi valley also are shut out 
of Pacific coast territory because of the high all-rail 
freight rate on pig iron, in competition with the water 
rate from Atlantic and Gulf ports by the Panama canal. 
However, increased sales of northern iron to replace 
southern iron balance this to some degree and the 
southern producer finds a better outlet on the coast, 
thus balancing his loss in the northern market. 





Aids Study of Metallurgy 

EVEN national technical societies consistently deal 
S with problems of the iron, steel and metalwork- 

ing industries, yet it is doubtful if any of them 
ever has presented a program so rich in timely papers 
on important subjects in that field as that unfolded last 
week in New York by the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. If any fault could 
be found with the generally praiseworthy work of 
the that too 
many good things were offered in too short a time. 


iron and steel committee, it would be 


In each of the three scheduled sessions, it was a case 
of suppressing discussion in order to get through the 
in the period allotted. 


subjects considered are far from being 


stated program 

Many of the 
fully developed and as a result they aroused a wide 
diversity of opinion among even the highest authorities. 
The question of coke combustibility, for instance, still 
is in such a state of controversy that definite action 
was recommended at the meeting with a view of get- 
ting together investigators, furnace operators and coke 
oven men to study the problem intelligently. Again 
in the case of the use of oxygenated air in blast fur- 
naces and open hearths, there was a wide range of 
opinion as to the probable effect of employing the en- 
riched blast. Had time permitted, ironmakers doubt- 
less would have found occasion to discuss an exhaus- 
tive paper on basic open-hearth practice in which the 
cost of making steel from charges of different grades 
of pig iron was presented. 

All of these subjects have a continuing interest and 
it is to be hoped the committee on program will see 
that the papers presented at the next meeting carry 
forward the discussion aroused last week. Consistent 
attention to these problems not only will bring well 
earned commendation to the institute but will go far in 
eliminating guesswork in the operation of metallurgica! 
furnaces. 














Current Statistics of Industry 














Refractory Brick Output Is 


Increasing 

Production of fire clay brick during 
January by members reporting to the 
Refractories Manufacturers’ 
was 38,966,272 brick, or 71 
of capacity reporting. Silica 
was on the basis of 49 per cent 
fire 


association 
per cent 
produc 
tion 
or 4,789,559 brick. 
clay and silica were 68 per cent and 56 


Shipments of 


per cent respectively. Net new business 
in fire clay was 84 per cent of capacity 
cent, De- 
for 


reporting and in silica 90 per 
tailed comparative follow 
the two months with 54,387,300 fire clay 
prick capacity reporting in January 
against 74,693,894 brick capacity re- 
porting in December, and 9,759,667 sili- 
ca brick capacity reporting in January 


figures 


as against 22,565,500 capacity report- 
ing in December: 
FIRE CLAY 
Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 
1923 1924 
Capacity reporting 74,693,894 54,387,300 
On hand last day pre 
ceding month ... 175,019,503 135,598,014 
PD vce geaeeceses 44,522,602 38,966,272 
ee PETITE 45,731,476 37,420,170 
On hand last day cur- 
rent month ........ 173,810,629 137,144,116 
New orders received dur- 
ae 45,171,140 46,118,987 
Cancellations ....... 382,272 421,848 
Net new business...... 44,788,868 45,697,139 
Unfilled orders last day 
current month ....... 56,137,138 48,292,475 
SILICA BRICK 
Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 
1923 1924 
Capacity reporting. 22,565,500 9,759,667 


On hand last day pre- 

ceding month ....... 36,161,384 15,830,979 
oe eee 4,949,281 4,789,559 
BRIPMOMD nc eccvesees 7,012,686 5,501,185 
On hand last day cur 

See WG baw a0 «ss 34,097,979 15,118,353 


New orders received dur- 


Ree DUE cicscsssecc 5,867,865 9,375,729 
Cancellations .......... 2,506,624 507,239 
Net new  business..... 3,361,241 8,868,390 
Unfilled orders last day 

current month ...... 20,227,887 10,367,192 

Stocks on hand appear abnormally 


large, since the figures include special 


shapes made up in advance of actual 
orders from regular customers. Ac- 
tual stocks on hand minus these spe- 


cial shapes are 53,457,207 and 7,149,086 
tor fire clay and silica brick, respectively. 





Sales of Cast Iron Pipe 


Lower in December 


Washington, Feb. 26.—Cast iron pipe 


sales, production and shipment in De- 
cember showed a _ general falling off 
from November figures, with the ex- 


ception of pipe ordered for manufacture 
according to specifications. 


Orders in 





that classification were the largest in 
volume since July. The following com- 


parative figures include returns from 12 








establishments and are confined to bell 
and spigot pressure pipe exclusively: 
Orders 
Orders from 
from speci- 
Produced Shipped stack fications 
tons tons tons tons 
PN sis Hews $1,208 88,318 17,905 199,271 
ay ae 79,528 77,828 16,839 183,130 
August 84,588 84,843 14,727 165,518 
September 77,186 78,101 14,215 156,585 
October 88,696 88,000 17,431 119,947 
November .. 80,945 73,080 18,238 118,995 
December .. 63,714 59,434 16,917 168,383 
Totals for 
last half.555,865 549,604 116,272 1,111,829 
Mo. av., June to 
December .. 77,981 78,512 16,610 158,833 
Beehive Coke Production 


Makes Slight Gain 


Washington, Feb. 25.—The production 





of beehive coke increased from 286,- 

000 to 293,000 net tons in the week 

ended Feb. 16, says the geological sur- 
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vey. The improvement was general in 
all districts except Virginia, where there 
was a slight decline. At present the 


rate of output is 22 per cent less than 
that in the corresponding week of 1923, 
and 44 per cent behind that in 1920. The 
comparison by districts follows: 

———Week ended——_—- 











Feb.16, Feb.9, Feb.17, 

1924(a) 1924(b) 1923 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 232,000 230,000 304,000 
West Vitgitiian ....:..+ 17,000 16,000 24,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee and  Geor- 

a SS Sa 23,000 20,000 23,000 
RMN ate 4 «0 ate bake. 10,000 11,000 16,000 
Colorado and New Mex- 

UR A Wha ala kis eG 6a 8 oa 6,000 5,000 7,000 
Washington and Utah.. 5,000 4,000 4,000 
SACD We WOOL. ugahls ec aas 293,000 286,000 378,000 


49,000 48,000 63,000 
(b) Revised from last 


Daily average 
(a) Subject to revision. 
report. 


Nutomobele Output Shows 
Sharp Increase 


Washington, Feb. 25.—The department 
of commerce announces that January 
production of automobiles was 287.296 
passenger cars and 28,797 trucks. This 
report is based on figures received from 
186 manufacturers, 96 making passenger 
cars and 119 making trucks and 29 mak- 
ing both passenger cars and trucks. Data 
for earlier months include 12 additional 
manufacturers now out of business. Fig- 
ures on truck production also include 
fire apparatus and street sweepers. To- 
tal revised output of passenger cars for 
1923 is given as 3,636,767 cars, as against 
2,339,768 in 1922, while revised truck 
output totaled 376,106 in 1923, as against 


246,281 in 1922. The January produc- 
tion was 39 per cent ahead of January. 
1923. The monthly record follows: 
PASSENGER CARS 

1922 1923 1924 
ress f 81,696 223,819 287,296 
MS cas e's Wintarace 109,171 big pe aieg 2 
MR ix sce ob 0 152,962 oo *¢ ers eae 
SN eed ,o he 4 axed 197,224 ror 
gS 0 ba ww ah te 232,462 >): ae 
eee 263,053 ee Er er eS 
RS Sa 225,086 > a res. 
ere ae 249,492 SS ar 
Sb wwe 4:0°% pes 187,694 eer 
BPMN", GA xsd g:ela'e 217,566 Up ae 
a cc ugh ible s 215,352 ~ So: eee 
Ek Gans Stes ye es 5 8 RR eee 

TRUCKS 

1922 1923 1924 
PE a yd las ites ag he'd 9,576 19,720 28,797 
A any ae 13,350 ee ekeaas 
OS Pr ree 20,022 8 See ee 
SO re Be 22,640 Feeney Se 
SE d's wick Ona we 24,097 Sg eee 
i SRE igs sea 26 298 SAO he eee 
A ee ey 22,046 re oe 
ME. this 5.700 x aeen 24,692 SO0ae. ‘sewed 
ok wd ga een 19,462 >: eee 
BORE: Gale asap a wa 21,795 SS eee eee 
EES Pere par 21,949 TO 
abe ES SS ae 20,354 eee: eetawa 

*Revised 














The Business Irend 


February 28, 1924 
BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


INANCIAL sentiment is regaining its com-  tatives has not completed the bill yet, nor has it 
Dyan It has weathered some severe buffeting appeared in the senate. Further maneuvering may 

recently from the oil scandal, the tax tangle save the Mellon rates. The Democrat schedule is 
in congress and share declines. said to yield insufficient revenue. 

The immediate outlook is colored by favorable de- Freight movements continue phenomenal. In 
velopments. With credit easy, with employment and the week ended Feb. 9 the number of car loadings 
consumption large, with such industries as iron and was 906,489 cars. This was slightly below the 
steel, automobiles and building active, spring busi- record of the previous week, but above the corres- 
ness prospects are good. ponding week last year and for all previous years. 

The rapid pace may not continue throughout the 
year. This will depend largely upon whether or 
not industrial outputs greatly exceed ordinary con- The mainspring of business recovery, building, 
sumption needs. There are some indications that continues to display great strength. The progress 
this is already occurring in a few lines. of construction is again being plagued by rising 

The tax situation is of greater economic signifi- Sts. As shown by the Business Trend diagram of 
cance than the sensational oil scandal. The stock building costs, the new year has brought the first 
market’s hysteria over the latter has passed. The upturn since last spring. 
greatest possibility of harm lies in the effect of the Big events are impending abroad. The expert 
scandal upon general sentiment when stirred during committees appointed by the reparations commission 
the heat of the campaign. to study Germany’s ability to pay are preparing their 

: reports. They find Germany is in need of a breath- 
Tax Measure Unfinished ing spell from reparations payments until she can 

Meanwhile congress is piecing out the tax meas- stabilize her currency and balance her budget. 
ure. The house Democrats have succeeded in re- They also find, according to preliminary reports, 
placing the Mellon schedule of rates with their own that Germany can shoulder a heavy bill of repara- 
and in inserting a tax upon stock dividends. The tions. Her fine railroads probably will be mortgaged. 
Democrat plan calls for higher surtax rates and France in return for large payments likely will be 
lower normal tax rates than the Mellon program. called upon to relinquish much she holds in the 

It is too early to draw conclusions concerning the Ruhr. At last a business-like and acceptable settle- 
final form of the measure. The house of represen- ment seems in sight for Europe. 


Building Cost Rising 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Composite Monthly Comparison 
Week One One January Month before Year ago 1913 
Last week before mo.ago year ago Mo. average 
Business failures. . ee 363 491 i ir Dodge Building 


Cash ti Fed. awards in 27 

Lis Spite, dt 80.9 80.4 73.2 states (sq. ft.) 48,867,000 48,096,300 39,142,700 31,250,000 
L te, 4-6 mo Business failures : 

"* <...... se ee: Med 434 4 Number 2108 1841 ‘2126 1336 
Aver. 25  indust’l Liabilities ... $51,272,508 $51,614,730 $49,210,497 $22,732,000 
; $111.12 $111.32 $114.39 $115.03 $58,19 Exports $394,000,000 $426,798,000 335,000,000 233,195,000 
Aver. 25 railroad Excess of gold 

ere 960.22 $60.14 ; ous a ee Tesoies $44,993,832 $31,929,000 $24,347,965  +$630,716 
Aver. 40 bonds... $77.80 $77.91 ; $78.40 $93.00 price index... 151 151 156 
Ver loadings. “week Bradstreet’s price 

ended Feb. 9 906,489 929,936 849,353 *786,633 : de P 142.7 143.6 
Bank debits, 246 : “ . 
cities (000 omit- Economist’s Brit. 

$10,462,823: $8,521,255 $9,765,000 $10,118,734 ...... ish price index 171.5 168.5 159 
Cost of living in- 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) q 164.6 165 161.4 
Last week One One Une $878,704,700 $955,632,000 $909,693,800 $172,131,000 
Normal close week before month ago year ago : A 
$4.30 $4.29 $4.23 $4.69 Railroad net | 
4.36c 4.37¢ 4.52c 5.96¢ carnings $72,000,000 $86,130,000 $79,155,000 $59,301,000 


4.34c 4.33¢ 4.34¢ 4.78¢ tExcess of gold exports, *December. 
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Building Costs 


HE new year has brought an upturn in 
building costs. For the first time since last 
April building materials advanced in January. 
They now stand at 81 per cent above 1913 com- 
pared with 78 per cent above in December and 
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Structural Awards 


ARGE scale winter building. activities are re- 
flected in the record of structural awards for 
January. The total bookings of 187,200 tons was 
less than the 208,000 tons for December. With 
that exception, however, it was the largest since 
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: 88 per cent above one year ago. Wages continued last April. The figure represented 72 per cent 
their upward march. They rose to 111 per cent of the country’s shop capacity, against 80 per 
over 1913 in January against 110 per cent above cent in December. In January 1923 the per cent 
in December and 86 per cent above in January of capacity represented by the bookings was 73 
1923. All costs now stand at 93 per cent above per cent. January bookings were above the 1923 

1913 against 87 per cent above in January 1923. monthly average of 64.2 per cent of capacity. 
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Business Index Steel Price Parity 





RON TRADE REVIEW’S curve of general 

business moved up sharply in January. This 
reflected the sweeping upturn in industrial pro- 
duction and distribution. The index, an average 
of six basic factors relative to the 1913 average, 
stood at 32.8 per cent above 1913 in January. 
This compared with 22.9 per cent above in De- 
cember. The number was higher than that of 29 
per cent above 1913 in January 1923. One year 
ago the index advanced 3.3 per cent from Decem- 
ber to January. This year the gain in a like 
period was 8 per cent. 


NE of the mest impressive features of the 

steel markets in recent months has been per- 
sistent strength of finished steel prices. The same 
steadiness which prevailed last year is continuing. 
Steel bars have not varied from their quotation 
of $49 a ton, Pittsburgh, since last spring. Pig 
iron, on the other hand, weakened pronouncedly in 
1923. Basic valley iron tumbled more than 30 
per cent from the peak before firmness appeared. 
At the current price of $22 a ton a gain of 10 
per cent from recent lows touched by pig iron 
is shown. 
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Security Prices 


HE rakes have been applied to the extended 

and enthusiastic advance of share values. 
From late in October to the high in February 
the average of 25 industrial stocks had regained 
more than 80 per cent of the ground lost in 
1923. The oil scandal, and the tax wrangle in 
congress helped to unsteady financial sentiment 
and cause a downturn of values. Credit ease, 
industrial activity and good prospects for spring 
business have tended to stem the selling tide. 


Foreign Exchange 


MPORTANT developments are impending 

abroad. The committees of financial experts 
appointed to study Germany’s fiscal condition and 
to attempt a solution of the reparations tangle 
are about to report. The curve on the diagram 
depicting the deep depression of French exchange 
reveals one strong reason why the committees’ 
suggestions may be approved in France. She is 
being crushed under a huge debt and a reparation 
settlement is as important to her as to Germany. 
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Mechanical Methods Dominate 
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Three - Me tory 
Foundry Is Built 
To Feature Con- 
tinuous Convey- 
or System 


HULANUALANAD DALAT EAT 


ANUAL effort, so far as is 

possible, has been superseded by 

mechanical operation in the re- 
cently completed plant of the Lavelle 
Foundry Co., Indianapolis. The fam- 
iliar slogan of a producer of staple 
foods might, with truth, be applied to 
a casting made in this interesting shop. 
From the entry of the raw materials at 
the house siding of the company until 
the castings emerge upon the inspection 
table, the product at no single stage 
of manufacture is “touched by human 
hands.” 

The new plant is noteworthy for many 
new ideas illustrated as well as for 
the predominance of machinery in the 
various processes. The straight line prin- 
ciple in routing materials and in per- 
forming the different operations is ap- 
plied in a vertical instead of the usual 
horizontal direction. Progress in this 
case starts at the roof and is completed 
on the ground floor. A modern 3-story 
building specially constructed to accom- 
modate the equipment necessary to carry 





between 
and the operating force 


brief reference to the relation 
the designer 


perhaps may be of interest. An _ un- 
usual circumstance brought an_ engi- 
neer with original ideas into con- 


tact with a family of practical found- 
rymen willing to back that. engineer’s 
judgment. ‘ James F. Stanley, who con- 
ceived and executed the design from 
the first pencil sketch to the finished 
operating foundry, is not a. foundry- 
man in the usually accepted meaning 
of the term. His previous experience 
along mechanical lines was supplement- 
ed by the foundry experience of certain 
members of the Lavelle family and 
those associated with them in the busi- 
ness. 


How Materials Progress 


plant, it 
the ma- 
and to 
until 


In describing this unique 
will be well to start with 
terial entering the building 
follow its progress downward 
it is delivered to the shipping 
As be noted from the exterior 


room. 


may 


Operation Pro- 
gress Traces a 
Path from Roof 
to the First 
Floor Level 


UNTIL LLU ODU EAE 





the Belt Line delivers materials directly 
to the platform shown at the outside 
of the building. Pig iron and scrap will 
be stored across the track in bins pro- 
vided for the purpose and designed to 
permit grading and segregating various 
classes. The metal and coke for the 
cupola charge are conveyed on specially 
constructed small cars directly to the 
charging floor which in this instance 
is the third floor of the building. 

Coke and molding sand are hoisted di- 
rectly by the bucket conveyor shown at 
the extreme right in the exterior view 
of the foundry, and deposited in bins 
on the third floor through small elevat- 
ed manholes on the roof. Reserve sand 
storage bins are provided on the first 
floor, but these are not drawn upon ex- 
cept in emergency. 

From the foregoing it will be 
that all raw materials required in mak- 
ing castings are delivered to the third 
floor. This is the starting point of the 
manufacturing processes, built the 
basic idea which implies continuous op- 
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on 





















































































































































out this idea was erected at West view, at the head of this article, a sub- eration. This requires that used sand 
Michigan street and the Belt Line rail- stantial reinforced concrete building ade- shall be returned continuously to the 
way. A section through the three quately lighted and ventilated through point of beginning. A bucket elevator 
floors is shown in Fig. 1. steel sash windows, was constructed to brings this material from the first floor, 
Before describing the plant itself, contain the plant. A house switch from hoists it to a pent house on the roof, 
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. 1—DIFFERENT OPERATIONS ARE DISTRIBUTED TO THREE FLOORS 
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and delivers it directly into a revolving 
screen. The screen is tilted sufficiently 
so that tramp metal and any other 
larger foreign substances travel slowly 
toward the outlet and are dropped on 
the third floor behind the cupolas. 


The sand from the revolving screen 




























FIG. 2—(UPPER LEFT) SAND ENTERS THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM FROM 


IRON 


sand enters a continuous conveying and 
mixing trough on ‘the third floor. As 
the sand drops downward from the re- 
vivifier, it passes through a spray of 
water directed by an arrangement of 
perforated pipe. The amount of water 
required is determined by the operator 
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THE ELEVATOR RETURN. 


February 28, 1924 


the point of entry shown in Fig. 2. 
This illustration shows how the con- 
trol centers at this particular corner. 
A single operator in charge of the 


entire sand supply system stands at 
this station regulating the amount of 
water to be added, inspecting each 


small batch of sand as it passes, and 
governing the supply mechanism which 
controls the amount of sand in the 
continuous trough. 

From the plan view, Fig. 4, it will 
be seen that something unique in the 
way of a sand supply system has been 
attempted. A continuous trough com- 
pletes a circuit as shown. Sand is 
moved through this trough by a series 
of vertical paddles 2 feet apart extend- 
ing at right angles across the trough 
and carried on a series of small, fully 
enclosed bearings which travel on the 
edges of the sand trough as a trackway. 
These paddles are actuated by a link 
connected continuous belt driven by 
four sprockets, one at each corner, as 
shown in Fig. 4. The sprockets in 
turn are driven through a gear system 
located at the center within the con- 
veyor enclosure. These gears, con- 
nected to the main drive shaft which 
will be mentioned later, actuate shafts 
terminating in bevel pinions which in 




















FIG. 3—(BELOW) 


MIXING AND CONVEYING ARE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE CONVEYOR SHOWN HERE 


passes into a revivifier, a revolving drum 


in charge of the entire sand system. 


carrying a series of staggered paddlesy, He can control it closely through the 


that break up the of sand and 
aerate it. Some residual heat remains 
in the sand. A portion of this heating 
has been overcome by leaving the 
side ofithe delivery elevator from the 
shakeout floor open to the air so that 
steam may escape. Also the outer air 
has a chance to enter and mingle with 
the -sand as it* goes into the screen. 

Fig. 2 shows the point at which the 


mass 


small valve shown’ at A, Fig. 2. In 
event that the various supply hoppers 
served by the continuous conveyor are 
fully supplied with sand, a_ transverse 
belt carries the sand back and deposits 
it in storage bins which are located on 
the third floor. 

When it is desired to add new sand, 
this process is reversed and the belt 


‘brings sand from the storage bins to 


turn drive the larger bevel gear wheels 
one of which is shown below the con- 
veyor table at B, Fig. 2. The con- 
veyor travels at the rate of 80 feet 
per minute. 

The body of sand within the trough 
is broken up into small batches which 
are pushed along and carried around 
the entire system, passing over the 
hollow pedestals which serve to sup- 
port the conveyor trough or table and 
which in turn act as delivery chutes 
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FIG. +—SAND MIXING, CUPOLA CHARGING AND PATTERN WORK OCCUPY THE THIRD FLOOR 


carrying sand to the molding floor 
below. 

A notable feature of 
system is the manner in 
bearings are enclosed and 
dustproof as shown in Fig. 2. The 
vertical thrust bearings carrying the 
sprocket and drive gear wheels at the 
corners, are enclosed and amply sup- 
plied with grease. The small roller 
bearings carrying the transverse pad- 
dles or pushers also are enclosed by 
a special housing which leaves only 
a small clearance above the edge of 
the trough. Grease is supplied through 
the small cups which may be noted. 

The supporting pedestals and delivery 
chutes and specially made castings set 
firmly into the concrete floor and 
are provided with supporting brackets 
to carry upper guides for the endless 
chain drive system. The entire trough 
is formed of a series of small plates 
bolted on in sections so that individual 
sections may be removed and replaced 


this conveying 
which all 


rendered 


with minimum trouble when worn out. 

A smal enclosure devoted to the core 
sand mixing and distribution depart- 
ment may be noted at the corner shown 
at the upper right in Fig. 4. A revolv- 


ing muller type mixer has been _in- 
stalled to mix and prepare the core 
sand. The prepared sand is delivered 


through the floor to a smaller continuous 
conveyor mounted on the ceiling di- 
rectly above the coremakers’ benches on 
the second floor. This will be described 
in detail in connection with mention of 
the second floor layout. 

The arrangement of the cupola charg- 


ing floor also is evident from Fig. 
4. It will be seen that the elevator 
serves the third floor directly beside 


the cupolas. Charging cars are pushed 
off this elevator and upon a turntable and 
then are carried to the U-shaped stor- 
age track shown at the left. Coke 
storage, provided on this floor, is at the 
extreme end of the building. The re- 
mainder of the third floor or the entire, 


well-lighted side to the west, has been 
set aside for use as the pattern room. 

Following the sequence of operations 
to the second floor perhaps it is best 
to consider first the sand. Figs. 5 
and 10 show the delivery end of the 
chutes which support the conveyor on 
the third floor. It will be apparent 
that these delivery pipes always are 
full of sand. A clever device has 
been adopted to restrain this sand and 
to deliver the required amount to the 
molding machines. This delivery system 
involves essentially a continuation chute 
or hopper pivoted on an upright shaft 
and opposite to a flat horizontal plate 
which comes into position under the 
chute when the hopper is swung out 


of the way. 
The hopper, shown in position in 
Fig. 10 is provided with a small slit 


or observation opening through which 
the molder may look directly down 
upon the sand which has been shaken 
into the flask. The flow of sand may 
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FIG. 5—-MOLDS AND BOTTOM BOARDS ARE HANDLED ON SEPARATE CONVEYING SYSTEMS AS 
TRATION 





SHOWN IN THIS ILLUS- 
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FIG. 6—-MOLDS ON THE CONVEYOR ARE CARRIED PAST THE POURING STATION 
IN FRONT OF THE CUPOLAS 


be stopped instantly when the desired 
quantity is delivered. The delivery sys- 
tem is unique and has been designed 
especially for this work. Bolted to 
the portion of the sand delivery chute 
which may be designated as the down- 
supporting casting 


comer pipe, is a 
which carries a circular perforated 
device similar to a round fan and 


made by pressing blades from a cir- 
cular plate. This device is supported 
in a horizontal position and _ serves 
to hold back the great body of sand 
in the chute. It is mounted on its 
circumference on the casting 
a geared ring moving on 
bearings. A sprocket en- 


outer 
shown by 
dust-tight 
gages the outer ring and is operated 
through the crank and chain shown. 
When the crank is turned the sprocket 
is actuated, turning the ring and ro- 
tating the fan-shaped plate inside the 
chute. This rotation permits a _ por- 
tion of the sand to be scraped away 
by the fan-blade segments and dropped 
through the hopper into .the 
to which 


down 


flask beneath. The degree 


this actuating device is turned reg- 
ulates the amount of sand delivered 
on the pattern, so that it is possible 
to graduate this amount accurately 
from a slight sifting to a complete 
flaskful, depending upon the way in 
which the crank is turned. This de- 
vice insures close control and pre- 
vents delivery of an excess amount 
of sand which otherwise would have 
to be gathered up afterward and re- 
turned to the sand handling system. 

A battery of 20 squeezer machines 
is located around the mold carrying 
system, as shown in Fig. 5. Each 
molding machine constitutes a separ- 
ate unit. The work which is handled 
in this foundry has been standardized 
as to size so that a uniform flask 
is standard for the entire shop. Pat- 
tern plates are used and the cope and 
drag are rammed _ together. 

The mold conveying system con- 
sists of a series of small plates with 
the corners trimmed to permit their 
being moved around the circular ends 
of the system as shown in Fig. 10. 
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Each plate is mounted on four ball 
bearing wheels and each wheel is 
pivoted so that it may follow the 
curve of the track. Each plate with 
its supporting trucks is moved along 
the trackway by a continuous chain 
to which it is attached by a suit- 
able bracket directly under the cen- 
ter of the plate. The endless chain in 
turn is drawn forward at an_ even 
speed by large sprocket wheels at op- 
posite ends of the conveying system. 
These horizontal sprocket wheels are 
actuated through gears from a line shaft 
located above the floor. The track- 
way supporting the conveying system is 
carried upon mountings set firmly into 
the concrete floor. It has been leveled 
carefully. 

The upper conveying system designed 
to carry the bottom boards is similar 
in every respect to the mold carry- 
ing conveyors. The upper trackway is 
carried on brackets fastened firmly to 
the main building columns. 


In operation each molder makes a 
complete mold, removes his snap flask, 
and sets the mold on its individual 
bottom board on the continuous convey- 
or shown beside the machine in Fig. 
10. A constant supply of bottom boards 
is available on the upper conveyor as 
shown. The necessary cores at present 
are delivered to a table at the side of 
the molder, but in the future a con- 
veyor will be installed which will de- 
liver a rack of cores to any station 
as desired. 

Each mold as it is made bears a 
number identifying the molder and 
specifying if the casting is cored. As 
it moves around the conveyor in a 
counterclockwise direction, the mold is 
tallied by a checker standing at the 
side of the conveyor and ahead of 
the pouring station. Then, as_ each 
successive mold is carried forward past 
a point near the pouring station, a 
workman puts on a slip case and a 
weight just before the mold arrives at 
the pouring station shown in Fig. 6. A 
fixed, inclined platform leads from a 
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FIG. 7—~MOLDING, POURING, COREMAKING AND SHAKEOUT ARE HANDLED ON. THE SECOND FLOOR 
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point directly in front of the cupolas 
up to a moving endless platform placed 
parallel with the mold carrying con- 
veyors. 

Thus, the workman receives a ladle 
of iron at the cupola, turns around 
to the moving platform and pours the 
mold as he is carried along beside the 
endless conveyor which handles the 
molds at the same speed of 40 feet 
per minute. The molds then are car- 
ried around, permitting the metal to 
cool until it reaches the dump chute 
shown behind the sand piles in Fig. 
5. Two chutes are provided leading 
to the floor beneath. Into one of 
these a workman empties molds which 
by their markings indicate that the 
castings are cored, while into the 
other he shakes out the uncored cast- 
ings, for reasons which are stated 
later. 

The actuating mechanism of the two 
conveyors is apparent from Figs. 7 
and 10. A main system of driving 
gears, belt driven from the floor be- 
low, rotates a continous shaft which 
in turn is geared to the large drive 
wheels at opposite ends of the sys- 
tem. Further, a separate system driven 
from the same _ shaft actuates_ the 
large sprockets on the upper con- 
veyor used to carry bottom boards 
or other supplies to the molding sta- 
tions. The speed of the mold con- 
veyor synchronizes both with the bot- 
tomboard conveyor system and with 
the moving pouring platform. How- 
ever, the latter is driven by a separate 
small m®tor. 

This motor actuates a _ series of 
pulleys and through them the single 
sprocket which drives the pouring 
platform. The latter consists of a 
series of bolted plates mounted on 
jointed sections and fastened together 
by links which in turn are supported 
on small wheels, as shown in Fig, 6. 

The castings with their gates, the 
sand from the molds, and in fact the 
entire contents of the flasks as they 
are removed from the molding con- 
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FIG. 8—-BOTH CORED AND UNCORED CASTINGS ARE SHAKEN OUT INTO A 
HOPPER AND THENCE, REACH THE TUMBLING CYLINDERS 


veyor are dumped through chutes to 
the first floor. The uncored castings 
and the sand surrounding them are 
received in one-half of the hopper 
shown in Fig. 8. The castings are 
caught on grates formed of a series 
of flat bars set edgewise. These bars 
are far enough apart to retain the 
castings but permit the sand to sift 
through into the bottom of the hop- 
per. This hopper communicates with 
the sand elevating conveyor mentioned 
previously which conveys this ma- 
terial to the pent house located on 
the roof, where it passes through into 
the system again. The castings which 
have dropped upon the grate are 
moved along by the bars of the travel- 
ing grate. Alternate bars move up- 
ward, forward, downward and_ back- 
ward in turn, so that the castings 
in effect are walked forward and 
dropped into a pair of rotating cylin- 
ders or barrels. 

The uncored castings enter one bar- 
rel where they are rolled and tum- 


bled, progressing forward and finally 
pass into the second horizontal tum- 
bling barrel. The cored castings drop 
through a chute into the other half 
ot the grated hopper, whence they 
travel to a parallel tumbling barrel 
which contains a series of baffle pro- 
jections and chains which jar loose 
and beat out the core sand. The spent 
core sand falls directly through open- 
ings in the barrel into a waste heap 
from whence it afterward is removed. 
The violent action to which the cast- 
ings are subjected as they are thrown 
about in the series of barrels shown 
serves to remove some of the gates 
and risers. The company intends to 
sandblast the castings in another bar- 
rel through which the castings will 
be passed, but at present they are 
removed to separate sandblast units. 
As the castings come from the tum- 
bling cylinders they pass out upon 
a continuous moving inspection table 
where they are sorted and those re- 
quiring grinding are sent directly to 
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FIG 9—-CLEANING AND FINISHING DEPARTMENTS WITH THE OFFICE SHARE THE FIRST FLOOR 
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the grinders shown in the lower por- 
tion of Fig. 9. The small castings 
are placed in sacks loaded on small 
wheel trucks. and carried back to 
the scale in the shipping room, shown 
at the left in Fig. 9. 

The core room occupies about half 
of one side of the second floor, along 
the east wall. An overhead sand con- 
veyor similar in type to that which 
supplies molding sand, keeps a con- 
stant supply of core sand available. 
This is delivered through suitable 
openings directly upon the coremakers’ 
benches as desired. An_ electrically- 
operated gate controlled by pushbut- 
ton from the coremakers’ bench per- 
mits sand to be dropped when de- 
sired. Cores are made and placed in 
a drawer-type oven. A pipe equipped 
with a centrifugal fan has been in- 
stalled in this oven which will con- 
vey waste heat from the cupola stack 
to dry the cores. This oven is the 
first of a series. to, be. built. 

Either one of the 72-inch cupolas 
lined to 36 inches, ‘supplies, metal suf- 
ficient for full’ operations. The posi- 
tion of these cupolas is apparent from 
the plan view. Fig. 7 and also from 
Fig. 6. The cupolas are mounted on 
concrete foundation walls and a spe- 
cial chain operated been 
provided for raising the drop-bottom 
doors into position where they may 
be wedged firmly against an I-beam 
at the second floor. level. This de- 
vice consists of a crank and ratchet 
turning a shaft which winds up chains 
fastened to the doors at the opposite 
sides. Special type. drop-tuyeres made 
by the Lavelle company are provided. 
These are bolted on beneath the wind- 
A slag open- 


device has 


box as shown in Fig, 6. 


ing is provided in each cupola at 
the rear and the slag drops directly 
through to the first floor into waste 
bins. 

An ingenious receiving table is 
mounted on a special frame which in 
turn travels back and forth on par- 


allel tracks in front of the two cu- 


polas. The ladle is operated by a 
screw and gear mechanism actuated 
by a hand wheel. Metal is tapped 


into the ladle at the top, but is drawn 
off through a spout near the bottom 
of the ladle. This arrangement con- 
stitutes an effective skimming device. 
The ladle is tilted backward so that 
the lower spout is elevated when 
hand ladles are not available to re- 
ceive the metal. 

The first floor, as may be noted 
from the plan, Fig. 9, is occupied 
by the offices of the company, the 
reserve sand storage bins, the mo- 
tor driven air compressor, the cupola 
blower, and the main motor which 
drives all of the moving continuous 
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conveyors, the sand handling system, 
the shakeout hoppers, tumbling bar- 
rels and sandblast barrels. This 30- 
horsepower motor unit is belt con- 
nected to a line shaft as shown in 
the first floor plan. From this line- 
shaft are taken the various drives 
which have been mentioned, together 
with the auxiliary equipment such as 
the cupola blower, the proposed core 
oven heat blower, grinders, etc. 

No effort is spared to make every 
part of the equipment readily acces- 
sible. Small stairways and platforms 
passing across the mold conveyor as 
shown in Figs. 5 and 10 permit work- 
men to pass without going around the 
end of the conveyor system. A cir- 
cular steel staircase extending from 
floor to the roof permits 


the first 





FIG. 10—-SAND DROPS DIRECTLY INTO 
THE FLASK ON EACH MOLDING 
MACHINE 


instant access to any portion of the 
operating foundry, while a main stair- 
way at the front of the building also 
is provided. A ventilating shaft has 
been installed. It will be enclosed and 
suction draft provided to remove the 
smoke and fumes at the shakeout sta- 
tion located almost directly beneath. 

This foundry has been placed in op- 
eration only recently and, therefore, 
no figures are available on economy 
of labor in its operation under full 
time schedule. 


Open Mines Station 


An experiment station building pro- 
vided for by the Missouri legislature in 
1920 has been completed and occupied 
at Rolla, Mo. It will house the Missis- 
sippi valley experiment station of the 
United States bureau of mines and the 
Missouri state mining experiment sta- 
tion. The building is on the campus of 
the Missouri school of mines and metal- 
lurgy and is of brick with reinforced 
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concrete floors and roof and com- 
pletely fireproof. It contains offices and 
laboratories as well as class rooms and is 
equipped with a 10-ton crane in the main 
laboratory, as well as ample electrical 
power and installations to handle the 
various currents. This is one of the 
ten experiment stations of the bureau 
of mines authorized by the Foster act. 
It will specialize on zinc and lead, with 
some work also on mine drill steel and 
oil well drilling equipment. 


Magnetic 
Testing Equipment 


Demonstrates 


The Burrows Magnetic Equipment 
Corp. recently gave a demonstration of 
its magnetic testing equipment at _ its 
laboratory, 154 Ogden avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. The use of this equip- 
ment, ‘designed by Dr. Charles W. Bur- 
rows, formerly with the United States 
bureau of standards, has attracted con- 
siderable attention, due particularly to 
the results which have been obtained by 
the General Electric Co. in testing steel. 
The Burrows company now is building 
magnetic testing apparatus for the Hy- 
att Roller Bearing Co., and the Ford 
Motor Co. 

The latest development in this equip- 
ment .is its application to heat treated 
steel, It is being employed in deter- 
mining homogeneity, depth of case hard- 
ening and heat treatment effects and 
measures, the differences resulting from 
variations in heat treatment of only 
50 degrees. 


Hardness Not Affected by 
Cold Rolling 


During the past month questions in 
connection with the effect of tempera- 
ture of rolling upon the hardness 
changes induced by cold deformation of 


metals have received considerable at- 
tention of the bureau of standards, 
Washington. Zinc was rolled at a tem- 


perature—15 degrees Cent. The speci- 
mens were kept in a freezing mixture 
of salt and ice except while being 
passed quickly through the rolls at a 
temperature of from zero to 2 degrees 
Cent. The low temperature did not 
affect the general form of the scratch 
and Brinell hardness curves but the ma- 


terial itself became more brittle with 
initial deformation than has _ usually 
been found to be true. Work in 


connection with the determination of 
the density changes of copper after cold 
rolling is being continued. This pro- 
cedure is rather slow, however, since 
the material must be given a series of 
cold rollings after each density deter- 
mination. 
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Ruhr Key to Europe s Problems 


Large Excess of Steel Exports Necessary To Pay Debts—British Fear Competition 








—German Business Better but Rentenmark’s Future Is Obscure— 


Claims on Germany May Be Reduced 


especially considering that portion 

of the total output which comes 
from the Ruhr, is again occupying the 
center of the world’s political stage. 
It bulks large in the discussions of 
the first committee of experts under 
the chairmanship of Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes which is trying in Paris and 
Berlin to discover a solution of the 
European reparations and economic 
problem. While the report of the 
committee, which it is now expected 
will be issued in March, will deal 
mainly with banking and with budget 
stabilization proposals, everyone con- 
nected with the inquiry knows that 
back of everything lies the necessity 
for increased industrial activity and 
especially for an improvement in the 
output of iron and steel which is only 
20 per cent of normal in the Ruhr 
and Rhineland areas at present. Eu- 
rope’s debts can finally be paid only 
out of increased production. 


| cei iron and steel, more 


Reparations Only from Exports 


That Germany’s reparations can be 
paid only from an excess of exports 
is axiomatic. On the German iron 
and steel industry, particularly that 
in the Ruhr, will fall a large share 
of the burden of providing the neces- 
sary export credits. The only other 
German commodity which is equally 
important is potash. Last year Ger- 
many’s iron and steel exports had a 
value of only about $41,000,000, com- 
pared with $83,000,000 in 1922. This 
clearly reflects the blighting effect of 
the early stages of the Ruhr contro- 
versy and the necessity for improving 
the situation if any cash is to be ob- 
tained from Germany. Germany’s coal 
exports, which are largely credited to 
reparations, go to France and Belgium 
where they are consumed. Cash rep- 
arations will have to come from the 
sale of such commoditties as iron and 
steel in the markets of the world. In 
1913 Germany’s iron and steel exports 
had a present value of about $200,000,- 
000, which shows the great possibili- 
ties in the re-establishment of produc- 
tion. 

To get Germany back on a normal 
producing basis it will be necessary 
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for France to modify her policy in the 
Ruhr to a large extent. How far this 
can be done while Poincare remains in 
office is an unanswered riddle. Never- 
theless certain British iron and steel 
interests are apprehensive over the pos- 
sibility of a revival in German exports 
and the correlated possibility of a 
Franco-German iron and steel entente. 
Sir, W. Peter Rylands, managing di- 
rector of Rylands Bros. Ltd., Warring- 
ton, in a speech at the annual meeting 
of the London Iron and _ Steel ex- 
change on Jan. 29, said: 

“While British manufacturers de- 
sire to be sympathetic with those who 
wish to extort the largest possible 
reparations from Germany, British 
steelmakers have an uneasy feeling 
that these reparations will be paid 
in steel billets, rods, beams, bars, etc., 
extremely desirable, no doubt, to those 
who are handling the business, but 
which would largely increase the dis- 
content of the British steel producer. 
While we are anxious for reparations 
we do not desire that the payments 
should be exclusively at our expense.” 


Undoubtedly the report of the com- 
mittee of experts will contain rec- 
ommendations which if followed would 
result in considerably increased iron 
and steel exports from Germany. 
American as well as British exporters 
would meet increased competition for 
a time. These apprehensions are in- 
tensified by the exceedingly low ex- 
port prices which continental pro- 
ducers now are quoting. In many 
cases these prices are $10 to $15 a 
ton under American or British fig- 
ures. 

It is the feeling of those in touch 
with the American side of the com- 
mittee of experts that although an 
intensification of international compe- 
tition may be expected from the set- 
tlement of the European problem, with- 
in a relatively short time the bad 
effects of this would be far outweighed 
by the larger increase in the general 
volume of world trade and domes- 
tic business which is expected to re- 
sult from a satisfactory solution. Con- 
versely it is feared in American cir- 
cles that if the committee’s report 
is not taken seriously and acted upon 
in a businesslike manner without too 
much political juggling, the resultant 
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reaction might seriously affect world 
trade and appreciably depress inter- 
nal conditions in the United States. 

In Germany today the panic which 
accompanied the extinction of the mark 
last fall has been replaced by a feel- 
ing of optimism and buoyancy which 
is perhaps more important than the 
material factors in the situation. It 
is leading German business men again 
to take up new enterprises and to 
proceed with the industrial and com- 
mercial development of their country. 
All this has resulted from the tem- 
perary stabilization of the currency 
brought about by the introduction of 
the rentenmark. The panic of Sep- 
tember, 1923, convinced everyone in 
Germany, even the great industrialists 
who profited most from the deprecia- 
tion of the paper mark, that Germany 
is on the road to ruin unless a stable 
currency can be created. Now the 
value of the rentenmark is based on 
rather intangible factors and its sta- 
bilization is partly accidental owing 
to the fact that the German govern- 
ment’s revenues are abnormal in the 
first two months of the year. The 
squeeze will come toward the end of 
February when the government runs 
out of money. 


Franc Fall Alarms Business Men 


Permanent stabilization cannot be 
achieved without balancing the Ger- 
man budget. This in turn involves a 
moratorium and a scaling down of 
reparations claims. How far France 
will yield in this direction remains to 
be seen, but the fall of the franc 
has frightened many important people 
in France. Some of the Lorraine iron 
and steel manufacturers are  under- 
stood to be alarmed. In high gov- 
ernment circles the anxiety over the 
situation has been accentuated by the 
fact that the peasants have suddenly 
decided to quit buying French govern- 
ment bonds. This puts the government 
in a tight place financially. It would 
appear that the idea that the Ruhr 
policy has been carried too far is 
gradually percolating through the 
minds of the people. The situation in 
France is complicated by the general 
elections which will be held in May, 
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when everyone expects a move to the 
left, the extent of which cannot be 
predicted. 

On the other hand it is feared that 
if the British “Labor government is 
incautious enough to, express the dis- 
approval of the Ruhr policy which, it 


is understood to entertain, there could - 


easily be a violent political reaction 
in France toward the right which 
would result in an intensification of 
the isolationist and coercive policy of 
1923. These political factors are men- 
tioned to show the background of the 
European business situation and the 
difficulties which the committee of ex- 
perts will encounter in getting its 
report adopted. All of these political 
factors, therefore, have a tremendous 
bearing on the world business situation 
this year. 

On the other hand, if France is 
handled more or less with kid gloves 
it is generally believed in responsible 
English circles that she would con- 
sent to a scaling down of the rep- 


aration$ claims against Germany to 
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40,000,000,000 gold marks* ($9,500,000,- 
000). This probably. would be con- 
ditioned on Great Britain’s willingness 
to defer her claims against France 
for. perhaps 10 years; although not 
necessarily jnvolving’ a cancellation of 
debts. Similar efforts probably would 
be made to get the United States to 
postpone its claims. France does not 
appear to have yet reached a point 


‘where she is willing to make sacri- 


fices to pay her debts. 

Meanwhile only about a dozen blast 
furnace stacks are in operation in the 
Ruhr and production in Great Britain 
received a setback from the locomo- 
tive engineers strike. Progress toward 
the increased production which Eu- 
rope so badly needs is meeting ob- 
stacles but it is hoped that owing 
to the somewhat more satisfactory in- 
ternational political atmosphere, 1924 
may yet prove to be a year of real 
progress and in Europe, perhaps the 
first year in which normal profits 
may be possible following the liqui- 
dation of 1921. 





Reviews of New Books 





Three English Pocket Books 


Electrical Engineer’s Pocket Book, Me- 
chanics’ and Machinists’ Handbook and 
Mechanical Engineer's Handbook, by Wil- 
liam H. Fowler, Manchester, Eng., 1924 
annual edition; stiff paper, 500 pages 
each, 334 x 6 inches; published by the 
author and furnished by Iron TRADE 
Review at $1 each. 

These handbooks for the current year 
follow their predecessors in mechanical 
details and are uniform with the se- 
ries. Each has been brought up to 
the present in developments of its 
field and presents reference tables and 
diagrams as a basis for complete in- 
formation in the subjects treated. 

ea oe 
Metallurgy of Steel Revised 

The Metallurgy of Steel, by F. W. 
Harbord and J. W. Hall, two volumes, 
553 and 545 pages, 6 x 834 inches, cloth; 
published by Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., 
London, and furnished by IRon TRADE 
Review for $12 each; sold separately. 

This monumental work, which has 
been out of print for three years be- 
cause the authors could not obtain 
time for its revision, is again on the 
market. The first volume, by Mr. Harbord, 
deals with metallurgy and the second, 
by Mr. Hall, is concerned with me- 
chanical treatment. The present issue 
is the seventh edition. While little 


revision was necessary in some of the 
earlier editions, the present is the re- 














sult of thorough remaking of both 
volumes to bring them to date, while 
much new matter and many illustra- 
tions have been added to cover re- 
cent developments in the industry. The 
section devoted to mechanical treat- 
ment has been practically rewritten as 
a whole and most of the illustrations 
are new. 


In addition to considering the me- 
chanical processes in the production 
of iron and steel, knowledge of which 
is indispensable, the authors have giv- 
en valuable information along other 
lines bearing on the growth of the 
steel industry. The origin and prog- 
ress of steel manufacture in the coun- 
tries making most growth is presented 
and it is shown that the steel industry 
depends on geographical advantages, 
transportation facilities, and historical, 
political, financial and _ ethnological 
problems. 


The work is too well-known to the 
industry to require comment and its re- 
appearance in its more complete form 
is a matter of importance to those 
seeking information in either branch 
there treated. 

a Sa 
Handbook on Magnesium 


Magnesium, A Handbook, by the Amer- 
ican Magnesium Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., cloth, 177 pages, 4% x 634 inches; 
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published by the author and furnished by 
Iron TRADE REviEw at $2.50 net postpaid. 

In pocket size this handbook gives 
comprehensive data as to the use of 
magnesium and magnesium alloys, not 
as a technical presentation but to meet 
demand for information concerning a 
new metal the commercial adaptability 
of which to structural use is still in 
the future. It corrects many errors 
of statement in present literature of 
the metal which later research have 
disproved. Chemical physical and 
mechanical properties of the metal and 
its alloys are treated fully. Fabri- 
cation, surface finishing and chemical 
and structural uses are given careful 
attention. An interesting feature of the 
the chapters on alloy§ is the series of 
diagrams indicating the equilibrium of 
the components of the several alloys. 
A reference list and well-prepared in- 
dex make more available the informa- 
tion provided in the preceding pages. 

* + * 


Machine Shop Practice 


Elementary Machine Shop Practice, by 
the committee on industrial education of 
the National Metal Trades association, 
Peoples Gas building, Chicago; cloth, 118 
pages, 5 x 7% inches, published by the 
author. 

This is a manual to be used by the 
machine shop apprentice at his work, 
where the instructor can demonstrate 
on the actual machine and avoid the 
use of drawings and illustrations to 
convey his instruction. Its primary 
purpose is to establish such uniformity 
as is possible where individual effort 
heretofore has prevailed. Work on 
lathe and planer have received most 
attention, as they are fundamental to 
all other machine operations. .Publi- 
cation of this manual is in response to 
general demand by members of the 
association after the appearance of the 
organization’s first manual, Appren- 
ticeship in the Metal Trades. While 
the volume is intended as a manual of 
instruction for apprentices at the ma- 
chine much valuable information may 
be obtained by journeymen, 


J. A. Johnson & Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., which specializes in axles 
for railroads, recently undertook the 
installation of heat treating equipment 
to meet new specifications issued by 
the railroads which it serves. The 
company installed an oil heating fur- 
nace, designed by F. J. Ryan & Co., 
Philadelphia. After forging, the com- 
pany machines the axles and heat 
treats them as the final operation. With 
the method in use at the. Johnson 
plant there is substantially no oxida- 
tion of the machined surfaces and 
the axles are shipped as they are dis- 
charged from the annealing furnace. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 














HEN license tags for automo- 
W biles first were required, by 
various states some _ twenty 
years ago it would have required some 
imagination to picture the manufacture 
of these articles devloping into an in- 
dustry using 12,500 tons of steel a year. 
Yet it is true in the United States. 
At least two license number plates 
are required on every automobile. Sta- 
tistics compiled by manufacturers give 
15,221,183 cars and trucks registered in 
1923 in the country. This means 30,- 
442,366 license tags, figuring two to each 
motor vehicle. In addition many cities 
require an extra or local tag. 
Carefully compiled figures in Massa- 
chusetts show the total tags put into 
service exceeded the number of  reg- 
istered motor vehicles by 36,620, or 
nearly 8 per cent. This was made up 
of 1200 nonresidence tags, 800 trailer 
tags, 1250 tags used by residents of other 
states who live so close to the border 
that tags of both states are required, 
12,000 lost tags, and 21,000 local tags. 
If it is assumed that the use of tags 
in Massachusetts is fairly typical of the 
entire country, it would mean the total 
tags as shown by the registration rec- 
ords of motor vehicles should be _ in- 
creased by 8 per cent. This would give 
32,895,355 as the total tags required, 








LICENSE PLATES 


"(IS is the seventh of a series 

of articles dealing with some 
of the thousands of obscure uses of 
steel which in the aggregate go a 
long way toward absorbing thé 
great American tonnage, and in pro- 
claiming steel the universal metal. 
Articles appeared in IRON TRADE RE- 
view as follows: “Corsets,” Nov. 22; 
“Pins,” Dec. 6; “Pens,’ Dec. 20; 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel Wool,” 
Jan. 31; and “Toys,” Feb. 14. 











In Massachusetts the tags require 
three-quarters of a pound of material 
each which includes the scrap from their 
manufacture. This means approximate- 
ly 25,000,000 pounds, or 12,500 tons of 
steel for the country’s tags. 

The steel used for tags is of a high 
grade character to withstand rapid 
punching without tearing or cracking. 
It is usually single pass_ cold-rolled 
pickled and annealed strip. In Massa- 
chusetts the tags are made at a shop 
operated in connection with the state 
prison. Strips are of a width equal to 
the length of the plate. These strips 
are bought in lengths of a multiple of 


the width of the plates. After consider- 
able experimenting strip 0.0275 inch 
thick has been found best. 
These strips are fed into a blanking 
press which stamps out the rounded cor- 
ner blanks. The blanks then are fed 
into a second press which cuts the slots 
and screw holes. The next operation 
is on a large embossing press. There 
are two of these in the plant at Charles- 
town, Mass. One is a 350-ton machine 
which stamps two plates at one time 
thus making it possible to change the 
number for each stamping. Individual 
die blocks are used for each number, 
the whole fitting a jig on the press, 
After embossing, a fourth press turns 
the rim and prints the state and date. 
The tags in pairs are then hung on the 
conveyor chain of a combined enamel 
dip and drying machine. This machine 
first coats the plates with a heavy 
enamel, then carries them over a drip 
pan and on into the oven. The oven is 
kept at 225 degrees Fahr. by means of 
steam heat. This first unit covers the 
entire surface with one color and it is 
necessary afterward to run the _ tags 
through a machine for coating the nu- 
merals with a second color. This sec- 
ond coating is baked in a separate oven 
unit, after which the tags are sorted, 
placed in mailing envelopes and sealed. 


— < 


_————  e 





AFTER THE ENAMEL IS BAKED, AUTUMOBILE LICENSE TAGS ARE CONVEYED TO THE SORTING TABLE ON WHEEL 
RACKS. THE PRESSES ARE S HOWN IN THE BACKGROUND 
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Value of Imports of Machinery Into China 
(All machinery except agricultural, embroidering, knitting and sewing machinery) 
All other United States 
Year Great Britain Japan Germany countries and Canada Total 
PS. See rer re eee oe $2,661,983 $686,536 $1,295,789 $1,935,699 $640,663 $7,220,491 
| Perse a 1,514,635 502,329 964,132 1,235,230 248,335 4,264,663 
a eee et) re ore oF 1,304,557 287,471 524,379 1,281,855 133,054 3,481,319 
|} err rer Aree ers aa 1,439,024 360,738 606,643 736,017 304,429 3,446,853 
SS Aer tre ere 2,511,930 571,446 707 893 1,207 ,836 456,384 5,455,509 
Sta othdd.o 0 aw + 6-6in 006 eb aie ae 1,180,786 516,783 3,690 578,083 453,314 2,732,648 
SEDs «Ciena 60 00s bobs bs ee Rk SE eee 1,857,174 1,572,914 6,844 554,723 852,038 4,843,694 
BOE os i cc Wide kus be etcbees Souneeetete 1,698,335 Save =  eweaae’s 517,949 1,453,475 6,162,196 
rere ere ee eee ee 1,655,141 ae pewtusee 738,921 3,011,818 9,903,965 
DUE sc cr nd% 1s seul ee ekieeweeahaaae 2,822,815 See. + > ewes 3,115,853 8,906,741 19,916,226 
SS s vn%s' vend tawh< pa eseee ee Gerke 6,483,992 4,622,237 82,278 1,651,534 15,104,914 27,944,955 
SE OS > vis om aw onan piri u bak we kbs 16,163,447 5,428,043 731,227 3,288,667 16,111,544 41,722,928 
EY Sr pt | ie tee Se 18,541,803 7,583,592 2,095,516 3,507,039 9,657,289 41,387,239 








China s Machinery 


XAMINATION of the Chinese 
EK, maritime customs returns shows 

an astonishing increase in the to- 
tal value of machinery absorbed by 
China, according to W. H. Rastall, chief 
of the industrial machinery division of 
the department of commerce, in an ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of Committee Re- 
ports. The of machinery in 
1922 was the greatest taken by 
China, and in 1921 in 1922 
imported times 


volume 
ever 
as well as 
this country about 15 
as much machinery as in 1915, 

Participation of the different nations 
the accom- 
of 


in this trade is shown in 
panying chart. The 
Japan in this trade was of negligible 
proportions up to about 1915, but since 
that time has shown a _ surprisingly 
consistent increase in volume. It is 
doubtful if the word “competition” is 
appropriate in this connection because 
the character of machinery produced in 
Japan and marketed in China ordinarily 
is different from that produced in such 
countries as the United States. 

The position of Germany in this trade 
also is interesting. It will be remem- 


participation 


bered that articles frequently have ap- 
peared stressing the importance of the 
German position in this field, the clev- 
erness of the sales methods adopted by 
German distributors and the peculiar 
advantages the machinery trade in Ger- 
many enjoyed in China because of the 
support received from the diplomatic 
and banking interests. It is clear that 
at least on a percentage basis the 
statistics show that Germany occupied 
an important position in this trade prior 
to 1914. During the war this business 
was negligible but immediately after 
the armistice it began to pick up and 
greatly increased, at least through 1922. 
However, even at its best, in spite of 
the depreciating mark and the various 
official efforts to stimulate trade, in 
spite of banking and diplomatic support 
and advantages of organization as in 
cartels, this trade has not assumed 
really significant proportions since the 
war. The latest reports from China in- 
dicate that German competition is los- 
ing ground there. It would appear that 
American manufacturers will not find 
the German influence in this market a 


Imports Mounting 


matter of serious consequence before 
the political situation of Europe is 
clarified. 


In view of these facts it would ap- 
pear that the serious. competition for 
machinery trade in China lies largely 


between American and B sup- 
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pliers. Prior to 1917 British interests 
held an extremely important position 
in this market, and American partici- 
pation was unsatisfactory. Under war 
influences, however, American position 
was increased grealty, the volume of 
exports increasing many times, and 
this expansion expressed as dollars con- 
tinued through 1921, although ex- 
pressed in percentage of the partici- 
pation of the United States and Can- 
ada decreased from 1920. In 1921 the 


Safety Required in Handl 


Tei problem of handling ma- 
terial judged from the stand- 
point of accident records shows 
itself to be essentially a human prob- 


lem of a kind that should make a 
special appeal to the safety engineer. 


The principal lessons to be learned 
from study of such accidents seem 
to be: 


1. The important place which the 
foremen hold in such work. When 
heavy objects are being handled the 
lives of his men may be imperiled any 
moment by lack of judgment or proper 
caution on his part. 

2. The necessity for selecting the 
man for the job, so that individuals 
with heart trouble or other organic 
weaknesses or diseases will not be 
placed in work where this weakness 
may endanger their lives. : 

3. The importance of prompt anti- 
septic treatment of the small cuts and 
scratches which inevitably occur where 
rough objects are being handled. 

4. The use of mechanical appliances 
wherever they can be adopted, for 
handling heavy weights, and the fre- 
quent inspection of such appliances 
in use to see that they are not al- 
lowed to get out of order or to be 
used improperly. 


The report of the Massachusetts 
industrial accident board covering all 
accidents in the state for the year 
ending June 30, 1922, shows the fol- 


lowing results: 
Lost time, days, 
excluding 
Accidents deaths Deaths 


yo BNE eS 511,105 2,216,142 306 
Handling material.... 14,916 449 469 19 
or 29% or 20% or 6.2% 


Another way of stating this is to 
say that the lost time caused by ac- 
cidents from handling material on the 
basis of 300 working days per year 
is equivalent to 1498 men being laid off 
continuously throughout the year, in 
one state from this cause alone. If 


Abstract of paper presented before joint 
meeting of engineering section, National Safety 
council, and American Society of Safety En- 
gineers, New York, Jan. 22. The author is 


vice president and chief engineer, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Boston. 
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share of business secured by British 
manufacturers was equal almost exactly 
to that supplied by American pro- 
ducers, each securing approximately 40 
per cent of the business. However, 
in 1922 American participation in this 
trade shrunk seriously to about 23 
per cent, while the British extended 
their business to about 44 per cent. 

It is difficult to express the situation 
in China by means of charts, since 
this trade is influenced largley by 


BY DAVID S, BEYER 


we figure the 19 fatalities at a total 
of 6000 days each, the rating used 
by the Massachusetts industrial acci- 
dent board, this would add 380 more 
men to the list, bringing the total 
to nearly 2000. : 

Both the number and per cent of 
deaths and other injuries from handling 
objects in Massachusetts were almost 
identical for the previous year; that 
is, 14,970, or 26 per cent of all acci- 
dents, and the percentage of all fa- 
talities was 6.7. It may be noted in 
passing that the per cent of days lost 
is lower than the numerical percentage 
of accidents, indicating that the av- 
erage accident from handling material 
is somewhat less severe than the av- 
erage from other causes; for example, 
37 days per case for handling objects, 
compared with 120 for machinery. 

A large volume of accident data tab- 
ulated by the Pennsylvania compensa- 
tion rating and inspection bureau 
shows 22 per cent of the accidents 
are due to this cause. We may con- 
clude that approximately one-fourth of 
all industrial accidents in a_ typical 
manufacturing state are due to han- 
dling material. 

Dividing the Massachusetts acci- 
dents into further cause classifications 
we find the following results: 





Per cent 

(Cause of accident Number, of total 
Re a a ee 4,499 30 
Injured on sharp or rough ob- 

FOCI . .cvcvwcdscecvccecees 5,366 23 
Objects dropped ..........-. 2,217 15 
Caught between object handled 

and other objects .......... 1,456 10 
Injured on hand trucks, wheel- 

BATVOWS, GOc)6ccceebatavas 1,090 7 
Object falling from load, while 

loading or unloading....... 614 4 
Objects falling from pile while 

piling or unpiling ......... 116 1 
Miscellaneous ......cecceeees 1,557 10 

OE: <6 abate oc aceitemes 4 16,915 100 


These classifications are rather gen- 
eral, but a few important points stand 
out. The large number of strains 
found in this list suggests immediately 
the possibility that men are being 
called upon to lift loads that are too 
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railway, mining and other enterprises 
held by concessionaires, who are re- 
quired in many instances, to purchase 
their engineering materials from the 
countries that originally furnished the 
capital on which these’ enterprises 
were developed. However, the fact 
remains that American manufacturers 
should give thoughtful attention to 
the position they are coming to occupy 
in all foreign machinery markets and its 
possibilities. 


ing Material 


heavy to handle with safety. The 
Massachusetts data does not show how 
many of these strains resulted in 
hernia but a separate analysis of sev- 
eral hundred material handling acci- 
dents reported to the Liberty Mutual 
Co., Boston, shows that 
hernia resulted in one-third of the to- 
tal cases of strains reported, death fol- 
lowing in several cases. 

Some of the injuries show the de- 
sirability of mechanically 
hoists, conveyors, trucks and other de- 
vices, for handling the burden that 
is too great for the ordinary human 
mechanism. However, mechanical de- 
vices seem to play a minor part in 
this particular field and an outstanding 
feature of these accidents is the im- 
portance of the human element. Most 
of them are of a kind that might 
have happened to the dusky work- 
men who hewed King Tut’s tomb out 
of the rock, or fashioned Cleopatra’s 
barge. 

Accidents occurring from “objects 
dropped,” “objects falling from piles,” 
“caught between objects handled” etc., 
all show the importance of personal 
carefulness on the part of the worker 
and his overseer, and continue 
to be a problem for the safety engi- 
neer so long as there are materials 
to handle and persons to move them. 

The statistical divisions used in tab- 
ulating a large number of accidents 
are necessarily so general and lack- 
ing in detail as to lose most of their 
human interest and even their engi- 
neering value. In order to fill in some 
of the finer details of the picture the 
writer investigated a group of 16 fatal 
accidents from handling material. 

Of the 16 deaths, seven, or nearly 
one-half, resulted from septicaemia or 
blood poisoning, in some cases supple- 
mented by other diseases. This is a 
higher proportion than would be found 
in a more general group of accidents, 
but it shows how important septicae- 


Insurance 


operated 


will 
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mia is as a cause of fatalities in ma- 
terial handling. Six of these cases 
were from slight cuts on the hands, 
neglected until the injured person was 
so seriously infected that he had no 
chance. 

One feature of these accidents was 
the advanced age of the men. Only 
one of them was less than 37 years 
old, three were 58 and three others 
from 60 to 70 years. The 
trifle under 50 


ranged 
average age was a 
years. 

Men who have grown old in in- 
dustry should be allowed to remain at 
work so long as they can do so with 
safety and profit to themselves, but 
this list of cases shows the importance 
of finding a job for them suited to 
their advancing years. When we put 
a man whose arteries are hardening 
or whose limbs have lost their strength 
and agility at work where heavy lifting 
is required, and where ability to make 
a* quick movement may spell the dif- 
ference between safety or disaster, we 
are not doing a kindness to the men; 
we are exposing him and ourselves 
to great loss. 

These accidents represent a small 
fraction of the total casualties to one 
insurance company, from one cause, 
in a single state, over a limited period, 
yet this little package of 16 yellow 
cards stands for the loss of $50,000 in 
compensation and medical payments 
aione. The financial loss is of minor 
importance compared to the irrepar- 
able damage to the victims and their 
families. This group of 16 men left 
behind them 12 widows, and 28 father- 
less children. 


Ship Electrical Equipment 
for Spanish Mills 


An unusual shipment of steel works 
equipment left the East Pittsburgh works 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Jan. 28. It was a 35-car train of 
electrical equipment for the new plant 
of the Compania Siderurgica del Medi- 
terraneo, mow under construction at 
Sagunto, Spain. Additional cars were 
added to the train on its journey to Phil- 
adelphia and in addition numerous other 
carloads, comprising pumps, roll equip- 
ment, a blast furnace lining and other 
material went forward to Philadelphia 
at the same time, all for shipment on the 
steamer Arnot to Egi-Mendi which is 
owned by Sota & Aznar, Bilbao, Spain, 
of which the Compania Siderurgica is 
a subsidiary. Additional material for 
the new plant will go forward later. 


The principal equipment in the East 
Pittsburgh train included electrical ap- 
paratus for the 


rolling mills. This 
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comprised a 5000-horsepower motor for a 
48-inch blooming mill; a 3750-horse- 
power motor for a 28-inch structural 
and rail mill, a 3-unit motor generator 
set comprising one 3500-kilowatt and one 
3000-kilowatt generator and a _ 180,000- 
pound flywheel driven by a 5000-horse- 
power induction motor; a 4-unit ex- 
citer set; blower and air washer equip- 
ment; 3000-horsepower motor for a 36 


x lll-inch, 3-high plate mill; forced 
ventilation equipment for the motors; 
85 auxiliary motors for the various 


mills; three 1000-kilowatt rotary con- 
verters; three 1100-kilovoltampere trans- 
formers and all necessary switchboard 
and automatic control for this equip- 
ment, 


The steel plant at Sagunto, Spain, is 
to occupy the site of the ancient town 
of Saguntum which was captured by 
Hannibal in 219 B. C. The ore de- 
posits are in the Sierra Menera moun- 
tains, which in the ancient days were 
worked by the Carthaginians. The new 
plant which was designed entirely by 
Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, 
and is being constructed under the super- 
vision of that company, is partly erected. 
The first blast furnace was lighted sev- 
eral months ago and four open-hearth 
furnaces are operating. The plant, which 
is expected to be in complete operation 
by the end of 1924, is to comprise a 
coal dock, by-product coke ovens, four 
300-ton blast furnaces, ten 60-ton open- 
hearth furnaces, soaking pits and roll- 
ing equipment. The latter will include 
the 48-inch blooming mill, plate mill, 
structural and rail mill and three mer- 
chant bar mills, 14-inch, 12-inch and 8- 
inch, respectively. 

The new plant is consuming mostly 
English but also some Spanish and 
American coal. The ore is hauled down 
from the mines on the company’s own 
railroad. In addition to the _ steel 
plant, Sota & Aznar have complete iron 
ore shipping facilities at Sagunto. These 
include an ore shipping dock with me- 
chanical loading devices and nodulizing 
and briquetting plants for treating the 
fines. 


Lead and Zine Production 
Gains in 1923 


Lead production from mines and re- 
fineries in 1923 made a fair gain and 
mine and smelter output of zinc in the 
United States increased about one-third, 
according to the department of the in- 
terior geological survey. Primary do- 
mestic zinc from domestic ores in 1923 
was about 485,000 tons, and from for- 
eign ores 2000 tons, the total of 487,000 
tons comparing with 354,277 tons in 1922. 
The output of about 40,000 tons of redi- 
stilled secondary zinc compares with 32,- 
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988 tons of this product in 1922. Apparent 
consumption of primary zinc in 1923 was 
427,000 tons, compared with 373,094 tons 
in 1922, and 203,000 tons in 1921, 


Recoverable zinc from ore mined in 
1923 was about 623,000 tons, compared 
with 472,184 tons in 1922. Imports were 
negligible. 

Soft lead from the Mississippi Valley 
and eastern states was 243,000 short tons 
and argentiferous lead from western 
states 291,000 tons, a total of 534,000 
tons, compared with 476,849 tons in 1922. 
The Joplin district produced 173,000 tons 
abou 3000 tons less than in 1922, while the 
Couer d’Alene and Utah mines increased 
production 25 and 50 per cent respectively. 
Lead ore imports were 28,957 tons, 80 per 
cent of which was from Mexico. Lead 
bullion imports were 72,613 tons, almost 
wholly from Mexico. 


Engineers Given Title 


Members of the British Institution of 
Civil Engineers have been granted the 
privilege of using the title “Chartered 
Civil Engineers” by special arrangement 
with the British government. This in- 
stitution, which was established in 1818, 
includes a large number of mechanical 
and electrical engineers, being one of 
the oldest engineering societies in the 
world. To obtain a full membership in 
the Institution of Civil Engineers at 
least five years’ preparation and train- 
ing, including both shop and drawing of- 
fice experience, are required, in addition 
to passing appropriate examinations or 
the possession of a recognized university 
degree in engineering. 





Will Study Cement 


A survey of the properties and 
uses of cement and concrete is to be 
made under the general supervision 
of the department of commerce and 
an advisory committee, it is announced 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
as a result of the rapid growth of 
the cement industry. It is pointed 
out that the use of cement in the 
construction of roads, bridges and 
buildings has become so extensive and 
diversified that the intelligent and ap- 
propriate use of this material has be- 
come a matter of great economic in- 
terest. 


The advisory committee consists of 
the following: John Lyle Harrington, 


engineer, Kansas City, Mo.; C. H. 
Boynton, cement manufacturer, New 
York; N. Max Dunning, architect, 
Chicago; H. C. Turner, contractor, 


New York; and Charles M. Upham, 
highway and structural engineer, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 












Finishing with Abrasive Papers 


Metalworking Industry, Particularly That of Automobile Body Making, Is Finding 





Wider Use for Abrasive Papers and Cloths—Many Grades and Sizes of 
Grit Are Provided To Meet the Exacting Requirements 


APIDLY increasing applications 
of abrasive materials make it 


necessary for manufacturers to 
study constantly new trade requirements 
and to adapt their products to specific 
purposes. This is especially true of 
companies engaged in making abrasive 
paper and cloth. Several improvements 
made by the Manning Abrasive Co., 
Troy, N. Y., include highspeed coat- 
ings, waterproof speed grits, flexible 
metalite cloth and metalite disks, 

In high speed coatings, openings or 
clearance spaces are left between the 
abrasive or cutting grains in order to 
prevent the heavy loading of sanding 
chips or dust on the cutting surface of 
the paper. The chief advantages of this 
practice are sharpness, chip clearance and 
flexibility. The original high speed coat- 


The author is a special service representative 
of the Manning Abrasive Co., ¥: 


Troy, N. 








FIG. 2—MEDIUM COATING 





BY JOHN M. COOK 


ing was introduced by this company 
several years ago. From experience in 
varied classes of sanding operations, it be- 
came evident that the high speed coating 
should be carried out to a much finer 
degree. Instead of having just one high 
speed coating for all classes of sanding, 
there should be sufficient types of coat- 
ings to cover each important class of 
sanding individually. 

To surmount all of the problems in- 
volved in such an undertaking meant 
long and careful research, but the merit 
of the coatings has been proved thor- 
oughly on strenuous production work, as 
indicated by the accompanying i#lustra- 
tions. They show the varying chip clear- 
ance and the sharpness of the various 
coatings, at the same time illustrating the 
wide range of variation found between 
the open coating, Fig. 1, and the com- 
pact coating as represented by Fig. 4. 
Fig. 5 shows the regular or closed 
coating. 

Exceptional sharpness is built into the 
coating by placing the abrasive grains 
so that the sharp, fast cutting edges 
are exposed upward. By sharpness is 
meant the cutting bite or grip of the 
sheets. For some work a coating can 
hardly be too sharp while in other 
operations, extreme sharpness may cause 
serious difficulty due to excessive scratch- 
ing. 

Too many openings or oversized chip 
clearance spaces may be just as unde- 
sirable as a condition where there is 
insufficient chip clearance. Just enough 
clearance should be allowed in the coat- 
ing to prevent excessive loading. A 





FIG, 3—SLIGHTLY OPEN COATING 
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maximum expanse of cutting surface 
is essential for all work and this con- 
dition should be sacrificed only to the 
extent of offsetting excessive loading. 
To go beyond this point, that is, to 
make a sheet too open is to lower its 
cutting efficiency. An example of this 
is the coating shown in Fig. 1. It is 
almost impossible to load this type of 
coating on the average work, yet for the 
majority of sanding operations, its cut- 
ting speed would be much too slow for 
efficient production. This particular 
coating was developed for surfacing a 
gummy material such as would rapidly 
load a regular coating. For such work, the 
extremely open coating is at its best. Be- 
cause of their chip clearance spaces these 
coatings tend to give any sheet greater 
working flexibility or ability to bend 
without breaking the coating. Figs. 6 
and 7 illustrate this point. 

For sanding painting materials and 








FIG, 5—-REGULAR COATING 
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FIG. 6—FLEXIBILITY OF THE REGULAR 

COATED ABRASIVE PAPER 
all such materials as leather, fiber, wood 
and compositions which have a tendency to 
load an abrasive sheet on its cutting 
face, the coatings have been found to 
offer worthwhile advantages over the 
company’s regular coatings. 

Sharpness without the tendency to 
scratch is a working quality of much 
value to the production worker. All the 
coatings in question have increased cut- 
ting sharpness for each grit number, 
yet this additional cutting speed is se- 
cured without impairing the finishing 
qualities of the grit number. 

Waterproof speed-grits were designed 
to fill the demand for a coated abra- 
sive paper suitable for use with water, 
and primarily for the surfacing of paint- 
ing materials. They are coated with 
artificial abrasives because the ef- 
ficient sanding requires an extremely 
hard and tough abrasive. 

In using any waterproof paper, cor- 





FIG. 7—FLEXIBILITY OF ABRASIVE 
PAPER WITH OPEN COATING 


rect application is important, especially 
in the automobile body industry where 
the surfacing is done largely on painted 
materials. When the application is cor- 
rect, waterproof material gives ex- 
cellent results in surfacing on painted 
materials, for sanding fillers and sur- 
facers in the painting of machine tools, 
and in the furniture industry where 
the papers are used extensively for rub- 
bing on varnishes, lacquers and enamels. 
Figs. 8, 9 and 13 illustrate a few suc- 
cessful applications. 

In the automobile body finishing field, 
the waterproof papers now are used ex- 
tensively for water sanding rough-stuff 
and surfacers. Also on color and rub- 
bing varnishes they have, for certain 
operations gained favor. In the machine 
tool industry, the papers are giving 
good results on surfacing of the iron 
fillers and the surfacers which are used 
to build up the under surface, prior to 

































FIG. 8—-RUBBING DOWN PAINT ON A 
MACHINE TOOL UNIT 


the application of the finishing coats. 
Where a surface is being sanded dry, 
the use of waterproof paper and water 
does away with annoying and unhealth- 
ful sanding dust, at the same time 
producing a much improved finish. Fur- 
niture manufacturers have found this 
material capable of saving considerable 
time in surfacing rubbing varnishes and 
lacquers. Generally speaking, the ma- 
terial in question is fast cutting, positive 
in its ability to remove dirt, nibs, runs, 
etc., and is clean. And because it can 
be used successfully by inexperienced 
rubbers, it is looked upon with much 
favor in the production plant. 
Automobile body builders and _ those 
using abrasive cloths for surfacing met- 
als and painting materials by hand, have 
been seeking an artificial abrasive cloth 
possessing extreme flexibility. Such a 
sheet is needed for working on corners, 
curved surfaces and miscellanous hard- 





FIG 9—-HOW WATERPROOF ABRASIVE PAPER IS USED BY THE AUTOMOBILE BODY FINISHER 
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FIG. 10—FLEXIBLE BACKING 


to-get-at places. For certain sanding 
operations on automobile bodies, the 
cloth is wrapped around files or forms. 
For this an extremely pliable sheet is 
essential. Figs. 10, 11 and 12 show 
three degrees of flexibility of metalite 
cloth. This material is made in three 
types—flexible,* medium weight and 
heavy. Metalite is an artificial or alu- 
minum oxide abrasive. 

Metalite also is employed for making 
disks for grinding metal. The makers 
of these disks have been working on 
the development of a series of new 
coatings in the hope of producing im- 
proved disks capable of lowering disk 
grinding costs. 

In the early part of this year a new 
series of metalite disks will be in- 
troduced. These will be made to meet 
the most exacting production needs. 
The increasing demand for its prod- 














FIG. 


11—REAM BACKING 

ucts has made it necessary for the 
Manning company to add to its present 
factory. Work on the new building was 
started in the spring of 1923 and the 
first speed-grits was produced at the 
new plant during February. This 
new wnit is modern in every respect. 
Ii will afford a much needed increase 
in production facilities and when in 
operation will make it possible for the 
company to render exceptional service to 
its customers. 


The Laclede-Christy Clay Products 


‘Co., St. Louis, recently has completed 


the installation of a 800 horsepower 
stoker at the Fisher Body Corp., De- 
troit. Under normal operating con- 
ditions this stoker burns wood refuse 
exclusively. It can be converted into 
a coal burner, however, by supplying 
coal to the hopper instead of wood. 


FIG. 12—HEAVY BACKING 


New Slide Rule Simplifies 
Design Work 


The American Engineering Standards 
committee, has called attention to a newly 
developed slide rule which recently was 
put on the market in Switzerland and 
exhibited at the international standardiza- 
tion conference at Zurich. This slide rule 
is for the use of draftsmen and designers 
and makes it unnecessary for them to 
refer to complicated tables and diagrams 
when laying out the drawing for products 
having a considerable range of sizes. The 
committee says that the danger of mak- 
ing mistakes in transfeering standard 
dimension to drawings and computations 
practically is eliminated by the 
the rule and that much time is saved. 

The | slide 
dimensions 


use of 


essential 
the 


presents all 
the full series of 


rule 
for 














13—ANOTHER APPLICATION OF WATERPROOF PAPER IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
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Swiss standard bolts, nuts and washers, 
so that by moving the slide to such posi- 
tion that the diameter appears 
through a window or opening in the fixed 
part of the rule, all the dimensions for 
the other parts of the bolt of that size 
appear in the corresponding rectangles on 
a clear diagram of the bolt which is en- 
In 
this way, each dimension appears in ex- 
actly the place For 
example, the diameter of the washer ap- 


desired 


graved on the fixed part of the rule. 


where it applies. 
pears just where the washer would be 
drawing 
corporating the bolt, nut and washer com- 


dimensioned in any actual in- 
bination. 

In to the fundamental dimen- 
sions of the bolt itself, the rule provides 
a convenient means of showing also the 
diameter the drill that is to be used 
for drilling a threaded hole to receive the 


bolt; the diameter of the cotter pin to 


addition 


of 


be used; the effective cross sectional area 
the bolt 
carrying capacity 


inches; its safe 
pounds, and the 
working stress at that load in pounds per 
inch. 
On the reverse side, the same rule car- 
similar presentation the di- 
of two other standard design 
components, shaft and gas pipes. 
This rule illustrates one of the advantages 
favoring manufac- 
It is adapted to all cases 


of in square 


in 
square 
ries a of 
mensions 
keys, 
of standardization in 
turing economy. 
where standard dimensions have been de- 
termined upon for parts, components, or 
complete machines. 


Apparatus To Study High 


Temperature Properties 


The bureau of standards, Washington, 
is constructing an apparatus for “long- 
time” tension tests to supplement equip- 
ment already available for studying the 
high temperature properties of metals. 
This new equipment will be used pri- 
marily to determine the limiting loads 
which can be at different tem- 
peratures with the several types of ma- 


used 


terials already tested by ordinary meth- 
of At 


request on 


tension and compression. 
of 
and 


are 


ods 
the 
phosphorus 


the joint committee 
steels, ar- 
way to make 
at temperatures 
degrees Cent. 
by the com- 


varying propor- 


sulphur in 
rangements under 
tests 


1200 
steels 


tension 

from 20 

of the 
and 


short-time 
of 


four 


to on 
used 
containing 
tions of sulphur. 

At the request of the special com- 
mittee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials work has been started on 
the preparation of a entitled 
“Available data on the Mechanical Prop- 
erties of Irons and Steels at Various 
Temperatures.” This form part 
of a topical discussion of the proper- 
ties and applications of metals for high 


mittee 


report 


will 
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and low temperature service which will 
be held at the spring meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Cleveland, under the auspices 
of that society and the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 


Tests Indicate Wearing 
Can Be Reduced 


At that time of the last report on the 
determination of the wear of metals, an 
investigation being made at the bureau 
of standards, Washington, it was pointed 


out that a considerable difference in 
the rate of wear resulted when the 
abraded particles were removed from 


the test specimen and when these were 
allowed accumulate. The device de- 
signed for cleaning the specimens during 
has been tried out and proved 
successful. The previous results as to 
the difference between rate of wear 
when the particles are removed and when 
they are not were corroborated. When 
these particles are removed the amount 
in some cases 2 


to 


a run 


of wear is so small, 
or 3 milligrams per hour, that it will 
be necessary make runs of several 
hours duration in order to get com- 


parative quantitative data. 


to 


Desulphurizing Coke by 
Steam Is Practical 


Experimental laboratory work on the 
desulphurization of coke by steam, con- 
ducted by the department of the interior 
and the Cargnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at the Pittsburgh experiment sta- 
tion of the bureau of mines, has dem- 





onstrated that the steaming process ef- 
fects a greater sulphur removal than is 
other Com- 
mercial success in desulphurization of 
ccke would make possible the utiliza- 
tion of enormous reserves of high sul- 
phur coals not now suitable for coke 
At present only low sulphur 
coals are used for this purpose. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years the average annual 
coke production of the United States 
has been 45,404,000 tons and about 15 
per cent of the bituminous coal mined. 

Many processes have been tried for 
the removal of sulphur from coke, in- 
cluding steam, but most of them have 
not met with any degree of success. The 
investigators at the bureau of mines 
laboratories found that between 10 and 
15 per cent of the total sulphur in the 
coke is removed by simple steaming at 
750 degrees Cent. With alternate va- 
cuum and pressure treatment, the desul- 
phurization is increased to 20 to 25 
per cent. Furthermore, it is believed that 
steaming is more beneficial than the ac- 
tual sulphur reduction indicates, since the 
sulphur removed is taken almost en- 


possible with processes. 


making. 
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tirely from the surface of the coke and 
may be the part that is easily absorbed 
by the iron in the blast furnace. 

The recent rapid growth of the by- 
product coking industry serves to sim- 
plify the matter of a cheap steam sup- 
ply. Large quantities of heat now are 
allowed to go to waste, but this heat 
could be well utilized in the generation 
of steam. The investigators point out 
that so long as the supply of low sulphur 
coals is available, the steaming of coke 
could not be termed as industrially fea- 
When it becomes necessary to re- 
sort to the use of higher sulphur coals 
for the manufacture of coke, however, 
the improvement of the coke through 
steaming may be of sufficient value to 
warrant the expense of the process. 


New Canadian Coke Ovens 
Begin Operation 


The by-product and gas 
plant of the Hamilton By-products Coke 
Ovens Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., was offi- 
cially opened last week by Charles Stew- 
art, minister of the interior and of 
mines. Dr. Charles Camsell, chairman 
of the dominion fuel board, and a num- 
ber of other government and company 
officials attended. 

The occasion was of special interest, 
as a test was made on a commercial 
scale to determine the coking qualities 


sible. 


new coke 


of several carloads of soft coal from 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The 
coke produced apparently has a_ high 


carbon content, equal to high-grade an- 
thracite. W. Stewart and Dr. Camsell, 
however, declined to make positive state- 
ments as to the success of the experi- 
ments until an analysis has been made 
by the government chemists, who will 
continue their investigations at the plant 
for another week. Mr. Stewart stated 
that the test confirmed in part at least 
what had been shown by laboratory tests 
at Ottawa. 

The plant is the first of its type 
erected in Canada and represents an in- 
vestment of $4,000,000. It was designed 
and built by the Semet-Solvay Co. and 
of 
struction. At ordinary speed it will car- 
bonize 325 tons of coal daily with a 
production of about 230 tons of coke and 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. At the max- 
imum speed of operation it will car- 
bonize 550 tons of coal daily with an 
output of over 5,500,000 cubic feet of 
gas. The city of Hamilton will be sup- 
plied with the gas. 


Makes Pipe by Machine 


The Iron Products Corp. 41 East 
Forty-second street, New York City, has 
acquired exclusive rights to use a newly 
patented molding machine for the man- 
ufacture of soil pipe. 


Roy A. Foley was in charge con- 












Study Iron and Steel Problems 


Blast Furnace and Open-Hearth Operators Join with Metallurgists in Considering 
Furnace Practice, Testing and Metallography—Opinions Differ on Value 
of Oxygenated Air for Iron and Steel Making 


ROBABLY no greater consideration of problems 


of the iron and steel industry ever has been 
given at a convention of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers than was 


accorded last week in New York at the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth meeting of that organization. The 
discussion ranged from the practical, every-day ques- 
tions of blast furnace and open-hearth practice to 
fantastic conceptions of how the use of oxygen or 
oxygenated air will affect the design of equipment 
for metallurgical processes. Methods of testing steel, 
factors governing the life of refractories and many 
other subjects were given attention in the four ses- 
sions devoted to iron and steel. 

The program was marked by two noteworthy lec- 
tures, each of which is a contribution of original ma- 
terial to the literature of metallurgy. The annual 
lecture of the Institute of Metals division was de- 
livered Monday afternoon by Dr. Zay Jeffries, director 
of research, Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, who 
spoke on the trend of the science of metals. In em- 
phasizing the importance of nonferrous metals, Dr. 
Jeffries pointed out that while the production of pig 
iron is 20 times that of all nonferrous metals combined, 


and that the production of nonferrous metals increased 
two and one-half times in that period. The main 
part of the lecture dealt with diffusion in the solid 
state and plasticity. 

Dr. Albert Sauveur, Harvard university, Cambridge, 
Mass., delivered the first Dr. H. M. Howe memorial 


lecture. Before taking up the subject of the lecture, 
“What Is Steel?” Dr. Sauveur paid an impressive 
tribute to the late Dr. Howe and summarized his 


valuable contributions to the literature of metallurgy. 
The speaker then described experiments he had con- 
ducted to show the effect of twisting and tensile 
stresses applied to iron and steel bars heated at the 
middle to predetermined temperatures. Material hav- 
ing an independent A, point, when heated to a tem- 
perature below A,;, twist or neck at the but 
when heated above that temperature 
contract at two points on the bar approximately equi- 
distant from the center. 

Sessions were held on 
relations and petroleum, geological and mining prob- 
lems. A smoker was given Monday evening and on 
Wednesday evening the annual dinner dance was held. 
Thursday many of those attending the convention par- 


center, 


they twist or 


nonferrous metals, industrial 











the values of each are equal. 
output of pig iron in 


He declared that the 
1920 was double that of 1890 


ticipated in an excursion to the plants of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Tendency Toward Nondestructive Tests Grows 


LTHOUGH treating a number of 
distinctly different subjects, the 
papers presented at the first iron 

and steel session invariably touched 
on some phase of testing or examining 
the structure of steel. John A. Mathews, 
president, Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
presided as chairman. 

Interest was shown in two papers deal- 
ing with reagents used in the metallo- 
graphic analysis of ferrous alloys. Nor- 
man B. Pilling, metallurgist, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., explained how the micro- 
graphic detection of carbides in high 
silicon alloys, such as transformer steels, 
is accomplished by using a reagent con- 
sisting of a dilute solution of nitric acid 
and methyl alcohol in nitrobenzol. The 
action of this reagent, he showed, dif- 
fers from that of sodium picrate in that 
there is no persistent deep-seated stain- 
ing. The solution is used cold. 

Dr. Albert Sauveur and V. N. Krivo- 
bak, Harvard university, Cambridge, 
Mass., are the authors of a paper on 
the use of sodium picrate in revealing 
dendritic segregation in iron alloys. In 
this paper, which was presented by Dr. 
Sauveur, the authors state that the 


possibility of revealing persistent dend- 
ritic segregation in ordinary commer- 
cial steels by the use of boiling sodium 
picrate seems to depend on the presence 
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of both manganese and sulphur. The 
reagent is useful in etching cast man- 
ganese steel. 

H. S. George, metallurgist, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., presented an unusual paper on 
the use of oblique lighting in metallo- 
graphy. Under the title “Simulating Na- 
tural Light in Metallography,” he ex- 
plained the technic of conical illumina- 
tion, and showed that light directed 
diagonally across the line of vision 
brings out etching figures in bas-relief. 
by this method, etching marks in ferrite, 
heretofore believed to be pits, are shown 
to be pyramids. Several photomicro- 
graphs at 2000 diameters were shown to 
illustrate the value of conical illumina- 
tion in high-power work and a _ photo- 
micrograph of an _ wunetched  copper- 
chromium cast specimen at only 250 
diameters was displayed to indicate the 
value of the method in low-power work. 

In discussing the three papers, Dr. 
Bradley Stoughton, professor of metal- 
lurgy, Lehigh university, Bethlehem, Pa., 
called .attention to the increasing in- 
terest being manifested in nondestructive 
tests. He declared the metallurgical 
world is on the threshhold of a new 
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era of testing in which the old hit-or- 
miss methods will be abandoned. He 
outlined the progress made in examining 
steel by X-ray and by magnetic analysis 
and referred to the attention being given 
this subject by the American Iron and 
Steel institute, American Society for 
Testing Materials, American Society for 
Steel Treating and the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. He also 
pointed to the actual or projected use 
of magnetic testing by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Ford 
Motor Co., and Yale and Lehigh uni- 
versities as a measure of the progress 
being made in this direction. 
Alexander L. Field, research metallur- 
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gist, Electro Metallurgical Co. New 
York, presented in brief an interesting 
study of the effect of zirconium on the 
hot-rolling properties of high-sulphur 
steels and the occurrence of zirconium 
sulphide. The author investigated the 
steel rolled from a number of high- 
sulphur ingots, with and without zircon- 
ium content, but with sulphur ranging 
from 0.075 to 0.32 per cent. From 
this investigation he concludes that zir- 
conium eliminates red shortness when 
present in the finished steel in the pro- 
portion of 1.41 parts or more of zir- 
conium to 1 part of sulphur. He also 
states there is evidence to support the 
contention that oxygen is jointly respon- 
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sible with sulphur for red shortness in 
steels that contain manganese only as a 
sulphur-combining element. The paper 
was discussed briefly by B. D. Saklat- 
walla, Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Bridgeville, Pa., and Dr. Stoughton. 

A discussion of the distinction between 
solid solutions and chemical combina- 
tions was developed from a paper by 
Edgar C. Bain, research metallurgist, 
Atlas Steel Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y., on 
“The Nature of Martensite.” “Over- 
strain in Metals” is the title of a paper 
by Joseph Kaye Wood, engineer, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which also was present- 
ed at this session. 


Discuss Blast Furnaceand Open-Hearth Problems 


ROBLEMS in the operation of 
blast furnaces and open-hearth 
furnaces came in for extensive 
discussion on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
With J. V. W. Reynders, New 
York, vice president of the institute, 
in the chair, C. L. Kinney Jr., Illinois 
Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill, opened 
the Tuesday session by presenting a 
paper entitled, “Economic Significance 
of Metalloids in Basic Pig Iron in 
Basic Open-Hearth Practice.” Mr. 
Kinney emphasized the effect of vary- 
ing percentages of silicon, manganese 
and phosphorus in basic pig iron on 
the cost of steel in the basic open- 
hearth process. He presented calcu- 
lations showing the monetary losses 
sustained when unnecessary quantities 
of silica or bases are used. The cal- 
culations, covering one scrap and seven 
ore heats and based on material and 

heat balance data, were as follows: 
Cost per ton 


Heat of ingots* 
a ae biden keane sv easbeanteen sp $29.11 
PM ccd onneseeseesnnaseces ees 30.70 
Standard iron, low-silica ore............ 30.27 
High-manganese iron ...........ss000. 30.27 
High-manganese iron, low-silica ore.... 29.77 
Excess limestone ........seseeeeeeeeees 31.57 
DS SRE. paveccvntsochevccccecs 32.21 
High-phosphorus iron ..........+0+2.005 31.12 

“Calculations based on market prices of 
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In discussing the paper, George B. 
Waterhouse, Lackawanna works, Beth- 
lehem’ Steel Corp., Buffalo, declared 
that silica and sulphur undoubtedly are 
the most harmful elements confronted 
in the basic open-hearth process. Sil- 
ica, he said, gives considerable trou- 
ble in that it affects the time required 
for a heat. 

J. H. Nead, chief metallurgist, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., presented a paper on the 
absorption of sulphur from producer 
gas. He showed data from two open- 
hearth heats, from which he concluded 
that large quantities of sulphur, pos- 


sibly up to 0.025 per cent or more, are 
absorbed from the producer gas by the 
charge during the melting-down stage; 
this in addition to the sulphur already 
contained in the charge. 

H. M. Boylston, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, spoke of the 
advisability of lowering the sulphur 
content of producer gas. Dr. Water- 
house emphasized the point that the 
absorption takes place only during the 
melting-down stage and_ stated that 
some operators of oil-fired furnaces 
take advantage of this fact by using 
a low sulphur oil for melting and a 
high sulphur, cheaper oil for the re- 
mainder of the heat. C. L. Kinney 
Jr., pointed to the danger of evaluat- 
ing coal on a basis of sulphur alone. 

William J. Priestly, metallurgical en- 
gineer, Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corp., Pittsburgh, discussed the effect 
on steel of variations in the rate of 
cooling in the ingot mold. E. Gathmann 
Gathmann Engineering Co., Baltimore, 
Md., discussed the paper briefly. 

Dr, Waterhouse . abstracted an _ in- 
teresting paper on stainless steel pre- 
pared by John H. G. Monypenny, 
chief of research laboratory, Brown 
Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd., Sheffield, 
Eng. The author describes the struc- 
ture of steel containing 11 to 14 per 
cent of chromium and explains the. 
effect of various heat treatments. He 
also discusses the effect of variations 
in composition and heat treating on 
the resistance to corrosion and then 
deals with steels in which the car- 
bon content is reduced to about 0.1 
per cent. 

P. A. E. Armstrong, Ludlum Steel 
Co., Watervliet, N. Y., emphasized the 
importance of _ stainless steel and 
referred to experiments with such 
material in the United States dating 
back as far as 1910. He declared, 
contrary to the author’s statement, that 


chromium steel with carbon as low 
as .02 per cent can be hardened to 
380 Brinell number if desired. 

B. D. Saklatwalla, Vanadium Corp. 
of America, raised the question as to 
the possibility of chromium steels with 
Stainless properties being made cheap- 
ly enough to permit of commercial 
application on a tonnage basis. Mr. 
Armstrong replied to this with the 
declaration that a rust resisting chro- 
mium steel suitable for corrugated 
sheet roofing could be made to mar- 
ket at about 10 cents per pound. In 
fact, he said, one company has prac- 
tically arranged to produce such ma- 
terial at the rate of 100,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Coke combustibility and refractories 
were given extensive consideration at 
the extra iron and steel session held 
Wednesday morning. R. H. Sweetser, 
assistant to vice president, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Columbus, O., pre- 
sided. 

Through the courtesy of the United 
States bureau of mines, co-operating 
with the Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Co. St. Louis, a film entitled 
“The Story of Fireclay Refractories,” 
was exhibited. A paper on the re- 
quirements of refractories for the open 
hearth written by *. W. Davis, Lin- 
coln, Neb., and G. A, Bole, Colum- 
bus, O., both with the United States 
bureau of mines, was presented by 
Mr. Davis. This paper covers. the 
service conditions in an open-hearth 
furnace in much the same way as. does 
the article by C. A. Smith published 
on page 546 of the Feb. 21 issue of 
lron TRADE REVIEW. 

C. L. Kinney Jr., Illinois Steel Co., 
discussed the problem at length, enu- 
merating the factors of expense that 
would be eliminated if better refrac- 
tories were obtainable. He expressed 
the opinion there is not much hope 
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of improving silica brick, inasmuch 
as it fuses at around 3100 degrees 
while the flame temperature is about 
3400 degrees. The only recourse un- 
der these conditions has been to keep 
the solid flame column away from 
the brick. 

L. F. Reinartz, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., declared the 
time lost by failure of open-hearth 
refractories can be rated at $60 per 
hour, which means about $240 for 
renewing a backwall. At this figure, 
he said, steelmakers ought to be will- 
ing to pay three times as much as 
at present for refractories having twice 
the present life. Mr. Reinartz pre- 
dicted that in the next few years steel- 


makers will pay more attention i. 
controlling furnace conditions. Now, 
he said, they depend too much on 


the human element. 

T. M. Chance, H. M. Chance & 
Co., Philadelphia, presented a paper 
written by H. M. Chance describing 
a method of producing high-class blast 
furnace coke. This subject was pre- 
sented by Mr. Chance in an article 
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appearing on page 236 of the Jan. 17, 
1923, issue of IRon TRADE’ REVIEW. 

“Effect of Coke Combustibility on 
Stock Descent in Blast Furnaces,” is 
the title of a paper by P. H. Royster 
and T. L. Joseph, United States 
bureau of mines, Minneapolis, which 
was presented by Mr. Joseph. The 
principal point brought out by the 
authors is that according to rough 
experiments it would seem that coke 
descends to the tuyere zone as if 
through funnels each of which leads 
te the nose of a tuyere. This means, 
they claim, that the central portion 
of the tuyere plane is filled with rel- 
atively stationary coke. The experi- 
ments were made on the assumption 
that the zone of combustion extends 
inward only about 40 inches from the 
tuyeres. 

In discussing the paper, Mr. Sweet- 
ser stated that it brings up the im- 
portance of having a standard defi- 
nition for combustibility of coke. He 
offered the following: The combus- 
tibility of coke is the rate of com- 
plete gasification of the coke in front 
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of the tuyeres under standard condi- 
tions of blast temperature and blast 
volume. 

Mr, Sweetser described the appear- 
ance of the stock in a furnace which 
he examined after the top had been 
blown off. This, he said, confirmed 
the theory that the coke moves most 
readily near the walls above each 
tuyere. However, he declared that 
other observations lead him to be- 
lieve that the cone-shaped area in 
the center of the tuyere plane is not 
likely to be filled with slow moving 
coke. He at one time inserted an 
¥%-inch pipe to the center of the fur- 
nace at the height of the tuyeres, very 
little pressure being required. 

On a motion by Arthur G. McKee, 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
it was unanimously voted to recom- 
mend to the iron and steel commit- 
tee of the institute to get investiga- 
tors, furnace operators and coke oven 
men together to arrive at a suitable 
definition for coke combustibility and 
to formulate a procedure for studying 
the subject. 


Consider Use of Oxygenated Air in Metallurgy 


O ONE subject attracted more 
N attention at the annual meeting 

than oxygenated air, the metal- 
lurgical applications of which were dis- 
cussed Wednesday afternoon. Dr. Brad- 
ley Stoughton, Lehigh university, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., presided. 

The subject was introduced in four 
papers, the most comprehensive of which 
was “Use of Oxygen or Oxygenated 
Air in Metallurgical and Allied Proces- 
ses,” by F. W. Davis, United States 
bureau of mines. “Enriched Air in 
Metallurgy” by W. S. Landis, vice 
president, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York; “Cheap Oxygen in Metallurgy,” 
by Edmund B. Kirby; and “Effect of 
Oxygen-Enriched Air in Roasting of 
Zinc Ores” by B. M. O’Hara, United 
States bureau of mines, Rolla, Mo., and 
co-authors with the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, also were pre- 
sented. 

Mr, Kirby stated that the use of oxy- 
gen could be effected in the copper and 
lead industries without much change in 
equipment. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry, however, some equipment would 
have to be scrapped, new designs worked 
out and new capital supplied. He pre- 
dicted that the iron and steel industry 
will take the forms of furnaces worked 
out for the copper industry. 

R. H. .Sweetser declared there is no 
doubt but what enriched air would speed 
up operation of the blast furnace. Great 
changes in design would be required 


and he said he would not bé@ysurprised 
if the rectangular-shaped cofper blast 
furnace would be adopted if oxygen 
were used extensively. The great speed 
of reduction would necessitate rapid 
charging to keep the furnace filled and 
to control the temperature. He recalled 
a meeting in Cleveland in 1912, when a 
group of blast furnace men, including 
the late James Gayley, listened to a dis- 
cussion on blast furnace slags by opera- 
tors of copper blast furnaces. He pre- 
dicted iron blast furnace men again 
will turn to the copper men. 

Waldemar Dyrssen, New York, 
plained that rectangular blast furnaces 
for ironmaking are not new, he having 
witnessed many in operation in Russia 
15 years ago. 

B. E. Field, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co., Long Island City, presented argu- 
ments to support his contention that no 
great savings would be effected by oxy- 
gen in the blast furnace. T. L. Joseph 
described a new experimental blast fur- 
nace under construction at Minneapolis 
and suggested that an investigation of 
the use of oxygen in the blast be con- 
ducted on this small furnace before tests 
on a standard stack are undertaken. Ar- 
thur G. McKee, discussed Mr. Davis’ 
paper at length, referring to the excel- 
lent work of Sir Lowthian Bell, J. H. 
Johnston Jr. and others: in working 
out blast furnace problems. He touched 
on the ratio of carbon dioxide to cai- 
bon monoxide and suggested the’ ad- 


ex- 


visability of injecting a powdered fuel 
at the tuyeres be investigated. 

Charles Hart, Delaware River Steel 
Co., Chester, Pa., declared he does not 
think the use of oxygen would radically 
change blast furnace design. He out- 
lined some features in the operation of 
Swedish electric blast furnaces, showing 
the low consumption of charcoal. 

Sidney Cornell, New York, quoted 
figures to show that in open-hearth praz- 
tice the operating cycle might be reduced 
from 10 to 6 hours by using oxygen. 
He said the oxygen open-hearth mi,ht 
be round instead of rectangular as at 
present. Mr. Cornell declared oxyzen 
cannot be made for $3 per ton. 

Waldemar Dyrssen explained the prob- 
able effect of using oxygen in gas pro- 
ducers, exhibiting heat balances. 

In conclusion, after more than 2 score 
had discussed the problem, R. B. Moore 
explained that the $3 per ton for oxy- 
gen is an arbitrary figure and that it 
has been introduced mainly to enable 
discussion to be based on the assump- 
tion that oxygen for blast furnace use 
would be commercially available How- 
ever, he referred to a prediction made in 
1916 by a leading authority that oxy- 
gen would be produced in large quan. 
tities for $2.62 per ton. 

On a motion by Mr. Sweetser it was 
voted to recommend that experimental 
work with oxygenated air be conducted 
on the small furnace being built by the 
United States bureau of mines, 
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Foundry Convention 


‘To Be Held in Milwaukee, Oct. 13-16— 
Auditorium Has Been Secured 


The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee, Oct. 13- 
16, according to an announcement just 
made by C. E. Hoyt, secretary of the 
association. In selecting the convention 
city consideration was given to the de- 
mand for a location that would be con- 
venient for foundrymen living in the 
middle and far west. This will be the 
first convention to be held west of Ohio 
since 1918 and the second since 1914. 

In the number of foundries Milwaukee 
ranks as the sixth city in the United 
States but ranks among the first in the 
extent and character of its foundry ac- 
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tivities. (The city is reached conven- 
iently due to the fact it is but a two- 
hour ride from Chicago which is the 
terminal of practically all trunk lines of 
the country. Hourly service is provided 
on several of the roads. As in 1918, 
the Milwaukee Auditorium will be the 
center of activities. This building has 
accommodations for exhibits and general 
and sectional meetings all under one roof. 
Milwaukee hotels have promised their 
co-operation and guarantee 2000 rooms 
for members and guests. 

The plan is to hold a 4-day meeting 
from Monday to Thursday, inclusive, 
with the exhibition opening on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, Oct. 11, as at Cleve- 
land last year. This will be designated 
as Milwaukee Day. The exhibits will 
be closed on Sunday. 





News of 


Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 


Societies 








T A meeting of the Cleveland En- 
gineering society held at the Hol- 
fenden hotel, Cleveland, Feb. 20, Dr. 
Charles S. Howe, president Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 


was presented with honorary mem- 
bership in the society. Following a 
brief address of introduction of Dr. 


Howe by Ambrose Swasey, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, Frank A. Scott, 
president of the society, made the for- 
mal presentation. Dr. Howe has been 
a member of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing society for 22 years and is a past 
president. Following the ceremony, 
Newton D. Baker, former secretary of 
war addressed the society, his subject 
being “The Military Engineer.” He 
outlined the part which the engineer 
played in the recent war and told 
how this work was accomplished. In 
concluding he urged that the govern- 
ment establish a permanent military en- 
gineers school at Camp Humphries on 
the Potomac river near Washington. 
6: oe ce 

New Officers Are Elected 

Thomas H. Hay, electrical engineer 
of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, Hartford, Conn., and consult- 
ant for the bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, was re-elected president of the 
Western New England Association of 
Electrical Inspectors at the convention 


held recently at Springfield, Mass. 
Other offcers are Wilbur C. Field, 
Springfield, Mass., vice president; 


Richard W. Forsyth, Greenfield, Mass., 
secretary; Allan W. Hopkins, Spring- 
field, Mass., 


treasurer; P. J. Rohan, 


Hartford, Conn. John Shea, Spring- 
field, Mass., W. J. Mahan, New Haven, 





Convention Calendar 





April 1-3—American Association of Oil Burner 
Manufacturers. First annual meeting, Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis. ‘Leod D. Becker, 518 Bank 
of Galesburg building, Galesburg, IIl., is sec- 
retary. 

April 23-24—National Metal Trades association. 
Annual convention at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Louis W. Fisher, Peoples Gas build- 
ing, Chicago, is secretary. 

April 24-26—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting, Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Collin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, is secretary. 

April 28-30—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 


sociation. Spring meeting, Lafayette hotel, 
Buffalo. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 


April 30-May 2—Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers—Annual convention at Buffalo. George 
C. Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

May 5-10—Sheet Steel Executives. Second an- 
nual convention under auspices of National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers, Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. W. S. Horner, 1832 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, is chairman. 

May 8-9—British Iron and Steel institute. An- 
nual meeting at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, London. G. C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria 
street, London, is secretary. 

May 19-21—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ association, and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Triple convention at Hotel ‘Cleveland, 
(Cleveland. Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
(Co., Richmond, Va.; T. James Fernley, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia; and F. D. Mitchell, 
1819 Broadway, New York, are the secre- 
taries respectively. 

May 20-23 National Association of Surchasing 
Agents. Annual convention at Boston. J. H. 
Leonard, Corn Exchange bank, Bridge 
Long Island ‘City, N. Y., is secretary. 

May 22-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, LeClaire hotel, 
Moline, Ill. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

May 26-29—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Spring meeting Hotel ‘Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 
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Conn., B. A. Newman, Holyoke, Mass., 


and N. L. Abbott, Brookline, Mass., 
executive committee. 
2 SoS 


Addresses Pittsburgh Foundrymen 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director of the 
Mellon Institute Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, was the chief speaker at 
a monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 


of 


Foundrymen’s association in the Gen- 
eral Forbes hotel recently. His sub- 
ject was “Scientific Research for In- 


dustry.” 
See 


Provide for Joint Session 

Announcement is made that the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials will 
join with -the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in a session at the 
coming spring meeting of the latter 
society at Cleveland, May 26-29. The 
subject to be discussed at this session will 
be “The Effect of Temperature Upon the 
Properties of Metals.” 

+ » % 

To Hold First Convention 

The first annual meeting of the Amer- 
of Oil Burner Manu- 
facturers will be held April 1-3, at the 
Chase hotel, St. Louis. Both industrial 
and domestic oil burners will be discussed 
in the papers which are to be presented. 
An invitation to attend the meeting has 
been given to all oil burner and _ allied 
manufacturers. Exhibits of oil burners 
and auxiliary equipment will be shown. 

* * * 

Arranges Power Conference Program 

The World Power conference which 
will be held in London, June 30 to July 
12, will be participated in by 16 countries. 
Some of the problems which will be dis- 
cussed are national reviews of power re- 
sources, their distribution and _ utilization; 
water power production; preparation and 


ican Association 


use of fuels; steam power production; 
electrical transmission and distribution; 
industrial phases of power utilization; 


power in electrochemistry and metallurgy ; 
power problems of transport; economic, 
financial and legal phases of power de- 
velopment. 

C0. tm 


Blast Furnace Men Meet 


The Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven association, represent- 
ing coke oven. superintendents and 
managers from Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, New York and Ohio, held 
its regular. meeting and dinner Feb. 
21 in the William Penn hotel. E. F. 
Vogle, assistant works manager of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,, 
Youngstown, O., was toastmaster and 
the chief speaker was J. S. Fulton of 
Pittsburgh, special representative of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co. He spoke on 
“Turbo Blowers for Blast Furnaces.” 
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Bethlehem's Pensions Are 
$254,675 in Year 


According to statement by Eugene 
G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., the corporation paid out 
$254,675 in pensions to retired employes 
during 1923, the first year of the oper- 
ation of the corporation’s pension plan. 
Employes in the service of the corpora- 
tion 25 years or more may be pensioned 
on or after reaching the age of 65. Spe- 
cial requests coming outside these lim- 
its are considered individually. 

At the close of 1923, 739 retired em- 
ployes were on the pension list; 208 
pensions were granted during the year 
while 373-pensions had been carried 
over from grants made before the adop- 
tion of the present plan. 

The 739 pensioners were retired at 
an average age of 65% years. They 
had given an average of 35% years of 
service. Thirty had been with the 
corporation or its subsidiaries 50 to 63 
years, while 15 others had given as 
much as 45 years of service. Joseph 
Leibig had a service record of 63 years, 
4 months and 12 days. 


Employes Given Extras 


Supplementary compensation totaling 
$1,178,595 was paid early in February 
to 27,620 employes of the General 
Electric Co. distributed throughout the 
company’s many plants and_ offices 
in the United States. The payments 
represent 5 per cent of the earnings for 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1923, 
and were made to those employes who 
had -been in the service of the com- 
pany continuously for five years or 
more at that date. The payments were 
made in bonds of the General Electric 
Employes’ Securities Corp. which yield 
8 per cent to employes of the General 
Electric Co. 


Unemployment Slackens 


Chicago, Feb. 26.—Illinois department 
of labor officials claim that the peak of 
unemployment in this state has passed 
for this winter. Reports show a slacken- 
ing of unemployment tension in many 
lines. Adverse factors are continuation 
of the influx of negro and Mexican la- 
borers and the closing down of more 
Illinois coal mines. Turnover is less 
than a year ago, and weekly payments 
are greater than this time last year. 


Coal Fatalities Less 


Washington, Feb. 26.—Reports made 
by the various state mine inspectors to 
the department of the interior, through 
the bureau of mines, show that 2452 
men were killed by accidents at coal 
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mines in the United States in 1923. Of 
these fatalities, 2249 occurred as the re- 
sult of accidents underground, 46 were 
due to shaft accidents, and 157 to acci- 
dents in and around surface plants. Pro- 
duction of coal during the year was 
641,476,000 tons; hence the fatality rate 
for the year was 3.82 per 1,000,000 tons, 
compared with 4.15 for 1922. 

This reduction of 8 per cent in 
fatal-accident rate per 1,000,000 
of coal produced in 1923 is equivalent 
to the saving of 210 lives, the bureau 
of mines points out. 


the 
tons 


Em ployment Increased in 


Steel Industry 


Washington, Feb. 26.—The iron and 
steel industry and the agricultural amie- 
ment industry showed increases ranging 
from 4.7 per cent to 2.8 per cent in em- 
ployment in January as compared with 
December, although employment as a 
whole in the United States decreased 
nine-tenths per cent. These figures are 
based on reports to the department of 
labor from 7849 establishments in 52 in- 
dustries, covering 2,552,742 employes 
whose total earnings in one week in 
January were $65,481,467. 

A decrease of 4.9 per cent is shown 
in payroll totals for January and a de- 
crease of 4.1 per cent in per capita earn- 
ings. Ten of the 52 industries showed 
increased per capita earnings in January 
as compared with December. 

The decrease in employment in Jan- 
uary was considerably less than in De- 
cember, when the percentage of decrease 
was 1.5, despite the seasonal lessening of 
production for inventory and other pur- 
poses. This letting up of production is 
shown by the greater decrease in pay- 
roll totals which in January was 4.9 per 
cent and in December 1.7 per cent. 

In three industries large decreases in 
employment were shown for January: 
The stove industry had a decrease;, of 
15.9 per cent, and the car building and 
repairing industry, the foundry and ma- 
chine shop industries, the carriage in 
dustry and the brick, glass, cigar and 
rubber boot industries showed from 7.7 
per cent to 5 per cent decreases in em- 
ployment. 

Seventy-one per cent of the establish- 
ments reported working full time. last 
month; 26 per cent were working part 
time, and 3 per cent were idle. This is 
a decrease of 4 per cent in full time op- 
eration as compared with the December 
report. Steam railroad car building and 
repairing showed a considerable loss 
both in employment and earnings of em- 
ployes. 


Welding & Mfg. 





Davis Co., Cin- 


cinnati, has increased its capital: stock 


from $75,000 


to $500,000. 
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British Empire Co. Urged 
To Adopt Short Day 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 25.—The com- 
mission appointed to investigate indus- 
trial unrest in the steel industry of Cape 
Breton, N. S. has presented a compre- 
hensive report. It finds that the British 
Empire Steel Corp. has not paid enough 
attention to the essential difference be+ 
tween building and machinery equip- 
ment and human equipment as factors 
in production. “There is no sentiment 
in. machinery,” says the report, “which 
affects its smooth or rough running, but 
there is a great deal of it in men.” 

The commission believes that the 
hours worked by employes have been 
excessively long in some departments 
of the plant under the shift-system of op- 
eration, and recommends that early and 
earnest consideration be given to: 


Elimination of the 24-hour change 
over: period and the abolition of the 7- 
day week. 

Adoption of the 3-shift plan in the de- 
partments of continuous processes, and 
a maximum of 10 hours for others. 


It was found that the cause of unrest 
was the workmen’s desire to obtain 
higher wages and to have shorter hours 
of labor. Associated with that during 
recent years was the determination of a 
number of workmen to obtain recogni- 
tion .of. the union. sity 

Regarding the calling out of the militia 
in the strike last summer the commis- 
sion finds the local force was inadequate 
for the maintenance of order and the 
presence of the troops was necessary. 
The report, however, recommends a 
change in the militia act to provide that 
the militia can only be called out to the 
aid of the civil power by a requisition 
signed by a judge and the attorney gen- 
eral of the province. 

As the striking miners of the British 
Empire corporation have resumed work, 
the various departments of the Sydney 
Steel plant are returning to normal op- 
eration conditions. Arrangements are 
being made for the reopening of the 
blast furnaces, open hearths,’ wire and 
nail mills. All departments aré éxpected 
to be in full operation in a few days. “ 


Safety Work Effective 


Officers. of .the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Seattle, have been . commended 
by the state director of labor and in- 
dustries for the company’s record in 
the observance of safety: rules last 
year. With an ‘increase in the number 
employed of 38.3 per cent.in 1923 over 
1922 there was a decrease in time 
lost due to accidents of 49 ‘per cent, 
and a decrease of 68.75 per cent in in- 
dustrial compensation paid by the 
state. 











Men of Industry 





Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





J. BOYNTON, who recently 
became connected with H. A. 


Brassert, Inc., Chicago, con- 
sulting and operating engineer, was 
for four years vice president and 
general manager of the §Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. Prior 
to his association with the Woodward 
company Mr. Boynton was with the 
Lorain works of the National Tube 
Co. For 10 years he was blast fur- 
mace superintendent with that com- 


pany and four years was superintendent 
of docks, coke plant and blast furnaces. 
es Be 


F. J. White recently was elected a 
director of United States Hoffman 
Machinery Co., New York, to suc- 
ceed H. W. Williams, resigned. 

eS & 

S. Wells Utley, vice president and 
general manager of the Detroit Steel 
Castings Co., recently was re-elected 
as president of The Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Detroit. 

* * * 

I. F. Baker, manager of Westinghouse 
Electric International Co., for Japan, 
bas been elected a director of the 
newly organized Mitsubishi Electric En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., Tokio. 

e-»'e 

A. J. Dreyer, for some time assistant 
to the late George L. Meade, district 
manager at Pittsburgh, for Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, is at 
present in charge of its Pittsburgh of- 
fice. 

’ Seg Ts 
. Paul J. Kalman, recently made chair- 
man of the board of the Globe Steel 
Tubes Co., 1345 Burnham street, Mil- 
waukee, formerly was president of that 
company. He was succeeded by Frank 
J. O’Brien, formerly vice president. 
> 2. <9 

M. A, Jones, assistant secretary of the 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Youngstown, 
has resigned. It is reported that Mr. 
Jones will probably be the secretary of 
the new Waddell Steel Co., recently 
incorporated. 

s a8 

Myron Summers who recently resigned 
his position with Superior Sheet Steel 
Co. has been appointed president of the 
sheet steel company which will operate 
the Thomas works at Niles, O., re- 


cently purchased by W. A. and C. S. 





Thomas from the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. S. P. Ker Jr., has resigned 
as manager of sales of the Ashtabula 
Steel Co. to become vice president of 
the company which will operate the 
Thomas mills. 

i. ae 

Laurence V. Benet and Jesse Merrick 
Smith represented the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at the 
recent funeral of Alexander Gustave 
Eiffel in France. Mr. E/iffel had been 
an honorary member of the society 
since 1889. 

. «2 

W. Y. Stroh, president of Stroh 
Steel Hardening Process Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was to leave about the middle of 
February for an European tour, during 
which he will give much study to for- 
eign markets with the idea of establish- 
ing a branch plant in England. 

* * * 

Jack A. Jacklin, recently transferred 
to the foreign sales department of the 
International Harvester Co., has _ been 
assistant manager of the office at Bran- 


dow, Man., for the past four years. 
He will leave for South Africa in 
March. 

* * * 


Thomas E. Neal, recently elected a 
director of Reynolds Spring Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., is vice president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, and 
Arthur A. Westervell, also a new mem- 
ber of the board of the Reynolds com- 
pany is vice president of the American 
Trust Co., New York. 

* * om 

C. A. Ilgenfritz, vice president of the 
Stroh-Ilgenfritz Co., and former pur- 
chasing agent of Brier Hill Steel Co., 
was appointed assistant purchasing agent 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
effective March 1. 

Henry A. Butler will become vice pres- 
ident of the Stroh-Butler Co., which 
will succeed the Stroh-Ilgenfritz Co., fol- 
lowing the resignation of Mr. Ilgenfritz. 


The company deals in supplies for, blast 
furnaces and steel plants and in sale 
of steel and its products. 
te. @ 
James E. Barlow, recently connected 


with D. E. Whiton Machine Co., New 
London, Conn., formerly was city man- 
ager of that municipality and previous 
to that occupied a like position in 
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Dayton, O. Mr. Barlow now is assist- 
ant manager of the Whiton company. 
ene te 

T. J. Forde has become connected 
with the Eagan-Rogers Steel & Iron 
Co., Crum Lynne, Pa., as_ secretary 
and assistant treasurer and assistant 
to D. C. Eagan, general manager. 
Mr. Forde for 14 years had been in 
the division of constructing and en- 
gineering of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 

* * * 

Thomas K. Niedringhaus, vice presi- 
dent of the National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., St. Louis, who recently 
resigned from that position, will remain 
as a director of the company and ac- 
tive manager of the branch at Granite 
City, Ill. Joseph T. Moran was named 
to succeed Mr. Niedringhaus as _ vice 
president. 

Re ae 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of United 
States Steel Corp., according to cabled 
advices has arrived at Lima, Peru, on the 
liner SANTA THERESA from New York, 


for a tour of South America. He was 
entertained by American Ambassador 
Poindexter at dinner which was at- 
tended by the foreign minister. and 
members of the diplomatic corps. The 
cable stated that Judge Gary would 


confer with President Leguia of Peru. 
* * * 

F. B. Zopf, recently appointed general 
sales manager of the Youngstown Boiler 
& Tank Co., Youngstown, O., formerly 
was identified with the Riter-Conley Co., 
Pittsburgh. He was connected with the 
kiter company for 20 years, the last 10 
of which he was sales engineer with 
headquarters in the Pittsburgh office. 
Mr. Zopf is well known throughout the 
oil industry having specialized in steel 
tankage and oil refinery work. 

* *£ * 

Prof. Thomas Turner of Birming- 
ham, England, has been elected presi- 
dent of the British Institute of Metals 
and will be inaugurated at the annual 
meeting in London March 12. Prof. 
Turner is one of the world’s leading 
applied scientists in the foundry field. 
He was the first to study scientifically 
the effect of silicon in cast iron, In 
many other ways he has _ contributed 
extensively to the technical advancement 
of the foundry industry. 

















Obituaries 











ILLIAM HENRY MORRIS, 

W who died recently at his home 
in Philadelphia, for many years 

was a leading figure in the eastern iron 


and steel industry, and did much to 
contribute to its progress. Born at 
Philadelphia in 1846, Mr. Morris was 


graduated from Haverford college in 
1863 and was admitted to Morris, Wheel- 
er & Co. which then was composed 
of his two brothers, Theodore H. and 
Frederick W. Morris, together with 
Andrew Wheeler. The Morris and 
Wheeler families for some time had 
been interested in the Pottstown Iron 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. which manufac- 
tured iron plates as well as cut nails 
and pig iron. 

In 1880 Mr. Morris went to Potts- 
town as treasurer of this company, and 
in 1886 became president and took charge 
of the management of the works. In 
this capacity he built one of the first 
universal plate mills to be built in this 
country, a mill that still is operating and 
which always has been an economical 
producer. In 1883 Mr. Morris went 
to Europe where he studied the basic 
bessemer steelmaking process which was 
being employed successfully in  Ger- 
many and Austria, operating on the 
abundant deposits of high phosphorus 
ore located near the German and Aus- 
trian plants. 

In 1885 Mr. Morris began the erec- 
tion of a large plant near the works 
of the Pottstown Iron Co., at Potts- 
town, and this plant was run for four 
or five years on basic bessemer. Diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining the 
proper kind of ore and pig iron from 
nearby sources; the open-hearth process 
was developing rapidly in this country 
and great preference was shown by the 
trade for plates of open hearth rather 
than bessemer steel. As a result, the 
steel works at Pottstown was abandoned 
and ultimately dismantled. The rolling 
mill plant has run almost continuously 
ever since, although the manufacture 
of cut nails, always so profitable in the 
past, was abandoned due to the advent 
of the wire nail. About 1894, Mr. 
Morris returned to Philadelphia and re- 
sumed his place in Morris, Wheeler & 
Co., retiring from that company in 1912 
in favor of his son, Reginald H. Morris, 
now a member of the company. 

* * * 

Harold B. Robinson for many years 
connected with the Massey-Harris Co., 
Ltd. Toronto, Ont. manufacturer of 


farm implements, died at his home in 
that city Feb. 


16 at the age of 52 





years. For the last two years he 
had been head of the transportation and 
shipping department of the company, 
having previously been for some years 
assistant European manager. 


* * 6 
Geo. H. Lane, manager of the mal- 
leable iron department, York Mfg. 


Co., York, Pa., died recently at his 
home in that city. 
ee aed 

John EE. Fairbanks, secretary and 
treasurer of the American Railway as- 
sociation, died Feb. 24 at his home in 
Jersey City, aged 54. 

aie 

Albert H. Roehm, aged 60 years, pi- 
oneer auto body maker, son of the late 
Herman Roehm, founder of the Roehm 
& Davison Iron Works, Detroit, died 
retently at his home in that city. 

6° 2 oh 

Charles W. Mansur, vice president of 
John Deere Plow Co., died recently at 
his home in Chicago at 63 years of age. 
He was identified for many years with 
the farm implement industry at the Mid- 
dle West. 

* * * 

P. L. Hussey, general manager of 
the Hussey Power Parts Co., Cleveland, 
died Feb. 24 at Charity hospital in that 
city. Prior to his connection with the 
Hussey company he was with the Day- 
ton Bicycle Co. 

* * * 

Joseph Struthers, treasurer of the 
Engineering Foundation and secretary 
of the Engineers’ club at New York 
since 1909, died Feb. 18 of heart dis- 
ease at the age of 59 years. He or- 
ganized the first summer school of 
metallurgy for Columbia university at 
Butte, Mont. In 1896 he was secre- 
tary of the division of mining engi- 
neering at the St. Louis exposition. 
For many years Mr. Struthers was 
active in the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Steel Hoop Cuts Deficit 


For the year 1923 the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., reports a net 
profit after charges, interest and pre- 
ferred dividends of $1,731,269. This 
profit reduces the deficit of the company 
piled up in 1921 and 1922 to $1,560,070. 
Results of 1923 were very satisfactory, 
President Severn P. Ker told stockhold- 
ers in a letter, adding that the outlook 
for 1924 is more than promising. The 
cash position of the company was great- 
ly strengthened during the year. Ratio 
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between current assets and liabilities be- 
ing 2.4 to one. Sales in 1923 totaled 
282,015 tons of finished and semifinished 
materials to the value of $20,810,331. 


Interstate Foundry Co. Put 
in Receivership 


A receiver has been named for the 
Interstate Foundry Co., Cleveland, one 
of the large gray iron foundries of the 
country. Joseph Fogg, Cleveland attor- 
ney, was named receiver by ~ Federal 
Judge Paul Jones, and he will operate 
the business, at least temporarily. 

Creditors who filed the applications 
were the Stewart Furnace Co., with a 
claim of $4363; the Fisher & Wilson Co., 
with a claim of $33,771 and the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., with a claim of $14,- 
417. The petitioners alleged the com- 
pany had committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy by admitting in writing its in- 
ability to meet debts and its willing- 
ness to be declared a bankrupt. The In- 
terstate company operates two foundries 
in Cleveland and one in Chicago. The 
capitalization is $200,000, of which $181,- 
620 is preferred and the rest is no par 
common stock. 

The company is engaged in the man- 
ufacture of automobile castings for five 
or six of the largest automobile com- 
panies in the country. F. B. Whitlock 
is president, L. S. Charpie secretary, 
L. A. Murfey treasurer, and on the 
board of directors are W. G. Mather, 
H. H. McKeehan, C. B. Reynolds, S. D. 
Wise, M. C. Rosenfelt and C. E. Ter- 
rill. A total of $1,500,000 in liabilities is 
alleged by Grossman & Grossman, coun- 
sel form creditors. 


Canada's Pig Iron Output 
Gains Slightly 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 26.—Production 
of pig iron in Canada in January in- 
creased 7 per cent over December, from 
59,622 to 63,702 long tons. Output of 
basic iron in January was 39,388 tons; 
foundry iron, 14,466 tons and malleable 
9848 tons. During the month two fur- 
races were banked at Sydney, N. S., 
aud one furnace was blown in at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Five furnaces were in 
blast at the end of the month, includ- 
ing two at Hamilton, Ont., two at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and one at Sydney, N. S. 

Production of 41,309 tons of steel in- 
gots and castings during January shows 
but little change from the output of 41,- 
248 tons in December. 

















Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








: WELL equipped factory with com- 
pe plete power plant has been ob- 
tained by the recently incorporat- 

ed Wheeldon Wire Co., West Brookfield, 
Mass., manufacturer of fine stcel wire. 
Considerable equipment already is in- 
stalled and production is to begin 
shortly. John Wheeldon, formerly 
general manager of Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corp., is president of the 
company, H. Sparrell, 
merly purchasing agent for the Wick- 
is treasurer. Other di- 
Phillips Marston, 
Howard Bros, 

Midgely, president and gen- 
manager of Howard Bros. Co.; 
Bridges, president William 
Gaskill, at- 
mayor 


new 
while C. for- 
wire company, 
rectors B. 
perintendent of 
Herbert 
eral 
Granby A. 


su- 
(0: 


are 


& Bridges Co.; George A. 
torney; P. G. Holmes, former 
and J. V. Critchley. 
+ oa * 

IRON WORKS CO., 
Ala., structural 
installed a 
will carry in 
the shapes it fabricates and other steel 


of Worcester, 


Bir- 
steel fab- 
warehouse 
stock 


NGALLS 
mingham, 
ricator, recently 
service where it 


products. 
4 ee 


HE Buckwalter Stove Co., Royers- 
ford, Pa., has awarded a contract 
for the erection of a new enamel- 


ing plant, 100 x 300 feet, to the Bel- 
ing-Bush Co., Inc., Drexel bldg., Phil- 


adelphia. 
7. * * 


HE St. Louis Steel Casting Co., 3432 
Potomac street, St. recently 
incorporated, plans beginning production 
March 15. Joseph Teipel is president 
of the new company, W. F. Exner, sec- 


Louis, 


retary and F. G. Landbern, treasurer. 
s & > 
PLANT has been purchased and 


ont of converting it into a foundry 
has been started by the Alliance Foundry 
to. O., incorporated. 
High quality gray iron castings up to 5- 
ton size will be made. J. J. Hutmacher 


has been named general manager. 
* * * 


ASTERN Malleable Iron Co., Nau- 

gatuck, Conn., effected a number of 
changes in personnel at an election held 
Jan. 23. Whittemore became 
chairman of the board. The other offi- 
cers elected include the following: C. L. 
Berger, president; E. Mannweiler and 
John E. Walker, vice presidents; Geo. 
B. Woolson, secretary and treasurer. 
The malleable iron 


Alliance, recently 


Harris 


company 


operates 





foundries at Naugatuck, Bridgeport and 
New Britain, Conn., Troy, N. Y., and 
Wilmington, Del. 
i 
ILLIAM W. BRIERLY re- 
elected president and general man- 
ager of the Millbury Steel Foundry Co., 
Worcester, Mass., at a recent meeting of 
company stockholders. H. H. Merriam 
was chosen vice president, F. W. Moore, 
R. C. Traver assistant 
treasurer. The directors re-elected were 
the officers and W. F. Chase. 
x * x 
DWIN S. CHURCH was re-elected 
president and general manager .of 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, at the recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting. Approximately $2,000,000 of 
Lusiness was on the books at the close 
of the The Cleveland plant is 
cperating at capacity and the plant at 
Akron, O., at about 50 per cent. George 
W. Burrell was re-elected vice president 
and assistant general manager and N. R. 
Fairlamb, secretary and treasurer. Di- 
rectors are T. E. Borton, John A. Pen- 
ton, F. B. Richards, A. G. Tame, F. A. 


Seiberling and Francis Seiberling. 
* * * 


NGINEERS of the General Foundry 
& Machine Co., Pittsburgh, are at 
present working on the plant in the east 


was 


treasurer and 


year. 


end, recently purchased from the Alle- 
gheny Forging Co. Alteration and rear- 
rangement of machinery and equipment 
are to be completed and operations start- 
ed within 60 davs. The General Foundry 
flexible pipe 
joints, railroad axle boxes, invisible au- 


company manufactures 
tomobile jacks, castings and special ma- 
chinery. A. F. Nordenskjold will super- 
intend plant operations. Present offices 
of the company are in the Peoples Bank 
building, Pittsburgh. Considerable equip- 


ment will be purchased. 
a * Oo” 


45 x 200-foot, 2-story addition is be- 

ing built adjoining the present plant 
of the Bickel Fire Engines, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont., manufacturer of fire en- 
gines and builder of street flushers and 
The company recently was 
incorporated to take over the business 
of The Bickel Fire Engine Co. operated 
as a partnership. The executive per- 
sonnel is retained with the exception of 
W. G. Bain, son of John Bain, president 
of the Bain Wagon Works, who is vice 
president of the reorganized company. 
“onsiderable machinery and equipment 
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sprinklers. 


will be purchased for the addition early 
this spring. R. S. Bickle and W. R. 
Pickle are in charge of operations. 
pee ee 
PPROXIMATELY — $300,000 will 
be expended by the Pennsylvania 
railroad in constructing new freight 
terminals in Cincinnati. The terminals 
will be built on foundations which were 
started previously but which were aban- 
doned during the war. Buildings will be 
l-story in height of brick and steel con- 
struction. The terminals will be built 
at the Court street yards and will not 
affect the present freight houses main- 
tained by the railroad on Butler and on 
Smith streets. All the latest types of 
equipment for the handling of freight 
are to be installed in the new terminals, 
construction of which will start next 
month, 
*” * * 
FFICERS of Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O. re-elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting are: Jonathan 
Warner, president; Phillip Wick, A. N. 
Flora, W. H. B. Ward and W. M. Mc- 
Fate vice presidents; A. L. Button, sec- 
retary; J. U. Anderson, treasurer; D. S. 
Dennison, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer; C. B. Myers, comptroller, and 
John T. Harrington, general counsel. 
Directors who were re-elected are: 
Jonathan Warner, Phillip Wick and 
John T. Harrington of Youngstown, 
W. H. B. Ward, A. N. Flora and W. M. 
McFate, of Warren and W. G. Mather, 
S. L. Mather and Whitney Warner of 
Cleveland. 
* * * 
CCORDING to George Kidd, presi- 
dent, British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Co., Vancouver, will spend about $5,- 
000,000 this year for expansion, the 
chief items being: Enlarging and in- 
creasing the power plant at Stave Falls 
by 25,000 horsepower at a cost of about 
$1,000,000; Alouette Lake development, 
$75,000; transmission lines, $563,000; com- 
pletion of Blind Slough dam, $90,000; 
substations and transformers, $421,000; 
high-tension switches and gear, $265,000, 
underground lines and industrial feeder, 
$304,000; new light and power connec- 
tions, $266,000; street lights, $79,000; rail- 
way expenditure, $600,000; new gas plant, 
$375,000; new gas mains, $160,000; mis- 
cellaneous, $1160,000. Contracts for ma- 
chinery in connection with this year’s 
undertakings will be let immediately. 
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Recent Industrial Business Changes 


ENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
(; will change its east-central 


district headquarters from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland. Head- 
quarters had been in the  for- 
mer city since 1893. Offices will 
be maintained in the Provident 
Bank building and the warehouse 
of the Baltimore & Ohio freight 
station at Cincinnati. W. J. Han- 
ley, district manager, will have 
his headquarters in the Union 
Trust building, Cleveland. 

x ok * 

Union Shoe Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to the 
Service Shoe Machinery Co. 

“ey er 

Detroit Electric Furnace Co. has 
moved its office to 2331 First Na- 
tional Bank building, Detroit. 

ee per 

Mt. Vernon Metal Products 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has been 
dissolved. 

* ok * 

Johnson Wire & Iron Works, 
High Point, Charlotte, N. C., will 
move its business soon to larger 
quarters, 

: & 8 

Victory Foundry & Machine 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has changed 
its name to Washington Iron 
Works. 

* * * 

The Miami Tool & Die Co., 

Dayton, O., has appointed D. C. 


Slusser Sales Co., Detroit, as 
sales representative for Michigan 
territory. 


* * * 

Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has opened a_ branch 
office at Columbia, S. C., in charge 
of H. R. Phillips, well known in- 
dustrial engineer. 

* * * 

Warren Axe & Tool Co., Warren, 
O., has purchased the Romer Axe 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. The plant at 
Dunkirk is to be known as the 
Romer division of the Warren com- 
pany, and will manufacture axes. 

e- om 

Crocker-Wheeler Co., Bayonne 
and Ampere, N. J., manufacturer of 
electric motors, generators, etc., 
has moved its Cleveland office 
from room 532 to room 1508 
Guardian Bank building. 

x *k * 


The Mechanical Tool & Supply 





Co., Milwaukee, has been incor- 
porated for $30,000 to succeed the 
partnership operated as the Me- 
chanical Tool & Specialty Co., 130 
Oneida street, that city. 
a er 
The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Mansfield, O., announces the 
opening of its own district sales of- 
fice in the General Motors building, 
Detroit, in charge of Harold Davey, 
district sales manager. 
ao oe 
The Domhoff & Joyce Co., pig 
iron and coke dealer, will move its 
main offices in Cincinnati from the 
Rawson building to the New Fred- 
erick Schmidt building about March 
15. 
fae ee 
D. A. Tompkins Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., -has sold its plant 
to Merton C. Probst and associates 
for $45,000. Company was one of 
first machinery manufacturing or- 
ganizations in the Southeast. 


* * * 
Kent Engineering Co., district 
representative of the Conveyors 


Corp. of America, 326 West Mad- 
ison street, Chicago, has changed 
its address from 504 First Nation- 
al Bank building to 1110 Farnam 
street, Omaha, Nebr. 

= 

Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. has 
consolidated with the Pennsylvania 
Car Co., Sharon, Pa. The per- 
sonnel of both companies is re- 
tained. Plants are maintained at 
Sharon, Pa., Kansas City, Kans., 
and Beaumont, Tex. 

a ae 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., has 
moved its New York offices from 
suite 310 to suite 311, 136 Lib- 
erty street. J. Ross Bates, vice 
president and eastern and export 
sales manager, is in charge. He 
is assisted by D. Ploderman. 

* * * 

The Maine Car Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capital stock from 
$5000 to $5,500,000 and has changed 
its name to The Ryan: Car Co., 
with its principal business office now 
located at 332 South Michigan ave- 
nue, that city. 

a 

Florida Co-Operative Machinery 
Works, Tampa, Fla., will be moved 
from that city this spring to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., according to re- 





cent announcement of officials. Com- 
pany manufactures agricultural and 
other machinery and equipment. 

x * * 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has purchased the die 
casting department of the Light 
Mfg. & Foundry Co., Pottstown, 
Pa. The newly acquired plants will 
the Light Mfg. & 
the Doehler 


be known as 
Foundry division of 
Die Casting Co. 

* a * 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engi- 
neers and Lockwood Greene & 
Co., Managers, announce the _ re- 
moval on Feb. 18, of their offices 
in New York to the Pershing 
Square building, 100 East Forty- 
second street. 

¢ *e<8 

Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, 
iron and steel scrap, new and re- 
laying rail dealer, has established 
a. rail department in its Pittsburgh 
office in charge of A. Michaels 
formerly of the Chicago office. The 
Pittsburgh headquarters is at 804 
First National Bank building. 

* * * 

The Ohio Locomotive Crane 
Co. of Bucyrus, O., has removed 
its New York offices from 1514-30 
Church street, to room 425. E. 
L. Sparks, formerly New England 
manager of the Erie Steam Shovel 
Co., is to be in charge as eastern 
sales manager. H. L. Triplett 
will be associated with Mr. Sparks. 

o.6.2 

Petralyke Co., Appleton, Wis., 
manufacturer of composition board, 
automobile windshield visors, ma- 
chine guards, etc., has increased 
its capitalization from $50,000 to 
$150,000 and has decided to move 
to South Milwaukee, Wis., rather 
than rebuild plant recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

io eee 

The Ben Sibbitt Iron Works has 
purchased the plant and business of 
the Wichita Foundry Co., 525 
Wichita street, Wichita, Kans., and 
will move the stock and equipment 
of the latter company to the Sibbitt 
works at 217 Moore avenue. The 
Ben Sibbitt company now special- 
izes in gray iron work, structural 
steel fabricating and iron and steel 
wire work. 




















MachineryMarketGains Strengt 


Railroad Buying Continues To Feature Demand with Southern Railway Closing Bids 
on Over 100 Tools Feb.29—Considerable Crane Business Pending—Secondhand 
Equipment Sales Above Those of New Machinery in Some Districts 


AINING strength was noted in the machine tool 

and equipment market last week. Railroad business 

pending was increased considerably w-th an inquiry 
by the Southern Railway for 100 tools. Bids on this 
lot go in Feb. 29. The New York Central continues to 
add to its recent long inquiry, three machines being added 
last week. 

Industrial activity is limited mainly to small orders with 
a large percentage of sales being made to automotive or 
allied manufacturers. Sales generally are reported as above 
January level with better prospects in sight. Cheerful- 
ness predominates among new and secondhand dealers. 

The Ford Motor Co. closed on a number of machines 
for the Johanssen gage manufacturing plant at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


bought six milling machines and radial drill from one 
seller and seven additional tools from other dealers. 
The General Electric Co. purchased several machines 
each for its plants at Pittsfield and Lynn, Mass. 

Considerable crane business is pending with many in- 
quiries fast reaching a definite stage. While most of 
this business continues to come from railroads and _ steel 
plants, manufacturers in all lines of industry are buying 
in greater volume. Prospects are bright for a heavy 
spring business. 

Secondhand equipment is moving with greater freedom, 
sales in some districts being heavier than new machinery. 
Forced liquidations throwing a large amount of machine 
tools on markets are hindering but not halting the gain in 
business by secondhand dealers. 





Broader Demand Causes Cheerfulness 


EW YORK, Feb. 26.—Machine 
N tool buying in the local terri- 
tory continues restricted but im- 
provement is noted in some other dis- 
tricts and sentiment generally is better 
Much interest continues to be centered 
on lists of the Southern Railway and 
New York Central, this latter having 
been extended during the past few days 
to include a 60-inch planer, one 4-foot 
radial drill and a drill press. Bids on 
the list of more than 100 tools for the 
Southern are to be closed Feb. 29. 
Recent orders include a 42-inch 
ing and turning mill for Pennsylvania 
railroad; a 5-foot radial drill for Con- 
solidated Mining Co. of Canada; a 100- 
inch boring and turning mill for Down- 


bor- 


ingtown Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; a 48- 
inch, 300-ton wheel press for Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 


tion Co.; and a 1500-pound steam ham- 
mer for Hendrie & Bolthoc, Denver. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
continue to order. Outstanding is the 
placing of a number of machines by 
Ford Motor Co, Detroit, for the Johan- 
ssen gage manufacturing plant at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.. 

Attention in the locomotive crane mar- 
ket at present is centered largely on the 
list of eight cranes for Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal. Aj the 
cranes must be delivered by March 31, 
the limit set by the appropriation, early 
action is expected. 


Prospects Continue Bright 


OSTON, Feb. 26—New England 
machinery equipment dealers prac- 
tically are unanimous in reporting Feb- 


machine tools consid- 
In- 


ruary sales of 
erably above those of January. 
quiry is of a decidedly encouraging na- 
ture. 

Nearly all New England railroads 
are contemplating purchase of tools. 
Several have long lists in formation 
and because of interstate commerce 
ruling 1924 programs must be definitely 
decided within the next week or two. 
The Maine Central and Rutland rail- 
roads both have substantial lists. 

Sales last week include a power shear 
and other sheet metal working equip- 
ment for a textile machine manufac- 
turer, five or six lathes ranging from 
12 to 20-inch for scattered textile mills, 
a universal grinding machine, two drill 
presses, and a lathe for a_ specialty 
manufacturer. The attractive list which 
came out early in the month from 
Mead-Morrison & Co., East Boston, 
now is being transferred to used equip- 
ment and a few tools are understood 
to have been placed during the past 
week. The General Electric Co, has 
bought two or three machines for its 


works at Lynn, Mass., and ‘several 
machines for its plant at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Buying At Higher Rate 
LEVELAND, Feb. 26.—Machine 


tool and equipment buying con- 
tinues at a rate exceeding that of 
January, and with some sellers at the 
highest pace since 1920. Sales con- 
tinue to consist mostly of single-tool 
orders although one northern Ohio 
manufacturer last week purchased a 
number of small floor grinders. One 
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of the largest sales of the week was 
that of a 500-ton hydraulic press for 
a Massachusetts company. Several 
tools were sold to Detroit buyers and 
a northern Ohio manufacturer pur- 
chased two milling machines last week. 
Activity in Cleveland is more limited 
than that in the Ohio territory. 

Salés of secondhand equipment are 
more numerous than in January. A 
number of companies dealing in both 
new and used machinery claim that 
the latter grade is more in demand 
than the new. Most secondhand buying 
is being done for current needs. The 
outlook for the first half is bright. 
Most of the demand is from automo- 
bile parts manufacturers although brass 
working tools have met a good de- 
mand, 

Crane buying has increased slightly 
with orders which have been pending 
for a considerable time being closed 
more rapidly. 


Activity Continues Only Fair 


HICAGO, Feb, 26.—Inquiry and 

sales continue only fair. in the 
Chicago machinery market. The P. B. 
Yates Co., Beloit,’ Wis., has placed a 
number of tools, including two planers, 
two turret lathes and several radial 
drills. In addition to tools already in- 
quired for, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad is in the market for 
one 24-inch x 10-foot belt-driven lathe, 
one 12-inch x ye brass turret lathe, 
one 32-inch sifigle head shaper with 
alternative bidswon a 28-inch machine, 
one 5-foot full universal radial drill 
with alternativé figures on 4 and 6-foot 
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machines, and one 4-foot plain radial 
drill. Separate figures are wanted for 
compound tilting table to go with the 
latter two machines, 

The Falls Motor Corp., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., is inquiring for the fol- 
lowing used tools: One multiple drill 
with a capacity of 60 spindles, one bor- 
ing mill with at least a 4-foot table, 
with a capacity of 8 spindles, and one 
crank turning lathe. Chicago machin- 
ery dealers are watching developments 
of the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
with regard to its purchase of the 
former Mitchell Motor Co. plant at 
Racine, Wis. There is a rumor that 
Nash may build a light six cylinder 
car in the Mitchell plant. The In- 
ternational Harvester Co. has pur- 
chased the Emerson-Brantingham trac- 
tor plant at Minneapolis with the idea 
of establishing a large service and dis- 
tributing unit for its trucks. This 
may mean the purchase of lathes and 


grinders, if former practice is _fol- 
lowed. 
Heavier Buying Being Done 
ITTSBURGH, Feb. 26.—Pur- 


chases by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., for its new circuit breaker 
department at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
are the largest sales in this week’s ma- 
chine tool market, while orders placed 
by National Plate Glass Co., Blairs- 
ville, Pa., and American Sheet & Tin 





Orders Placed 


One 25-ton overhead electric traveling crane, 
70-foot span with 5-ton auxiliary, for Gen- 
eral Electric Co. plant at Everett, Mass., 
to Chesapeake Iron Works. 


crane for New 


One 10-ton electric traveling 
Haven railroad, New Haven, Conn., to Whit- 
ing Corp. 

One 3-ton handpower traveling crane for 


(Nichols Wire & Sheet Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
to Whiting Corp. 

Two 35-ton locomotive cranes, 50-foot boom for 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., for Duluth, for op- 
eration at its Minnesota properties, to In- 
dustrial Works. 

One 45-ton, four-motor crane, 42-foot span, for 
Kentucky Hydro-Electric Co., to Whiting 


Corp. 

Ore ‘Tiller crane for Chicago & Western Indiana 
Traction Co., to Whiting Corp. 

One 10-ton electric crane, 36-foot span, for 
Downingtown Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to an 
eastern builder. 

One 35-ton electric crane, 37-foot span, _ for 
Washington Iron Works, Seattle, placed 
through San Francisco office of an eastern 
builder. 

One 10-ton electric crane, 46-foot span 
racute Machine Co., Bridgeton, 
eastern builder. 

Three 5-ton transfer type cranes, 50-foot span, 
monorail system, for Chanslor-Canfield Mid- 
way Oil Co., Torrance, Cal., to Union Iron 
Works. 

One 3-ton geared handpower crane for Emmeco 
& Podas Foundry, Los Angeles, to Union Iron 
Works. 


for Far- 
. to an 


4 


One 3-ton two-motor monorail crane and_ hoist 


for Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, to Union 
Iron Works. 

One 3-ton underhung ty 
Co.’s Los Angeles, to 


_crane for Paraffine 
nion Iron Works. 


Six cranes for National Plate Glass Co., Blairs- 
ville, 


Pa., as follows: One each 3-motor, 


Crane Awards and Inquiries of 
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Plate Co. for Cambridge, O., feature 
the crane market. The Westinghouse 
company in addition to its six milling 
machines and a sensitive radial drill 
from one buyer, purchased another 
milling machine and a _ combination 
punch and shear from another dealer. 
A third sold a milling machine and an 
electric drill and also disposed of a 
motor-driven floor grinder for Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to this same interest. The 
Westinghouse company likewise bought 
two machines for New York. The 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co., Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa., was a recent buyer of ma- 
chine shop equipment and is expected 
to purchase additional foundry equip- 
ment at an early date. Scattered 
single tool orders have been fairly 
plentiful this past week, including a 
No. 3 milling machine, a 24-inch lathe, 
a single end tool, two drop hammers 
and a heavy duty shear, all by one 
house. Another dealer sold a 6-spindle 
motor-driven drill and a single-spindle 
high speed ball bearing drill with a 
20-inch, all-geared drill, together with 
some smaller items. Inquiries are nu- 
merous, including two or three large 
lists pending for some time such as 
that of National Tube Co. for Gary., 
Ind., and of the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., for Baltimore. The second 
hand machinery market too has been 
active. One dealer sold three good 
sized lathes and is working on an- 


5-ton, 87-foot span; 3-motor, 5-ton, 67-foot 
span; 4-motor, 12-ton with 2-ton auxiliary 
hoist, 50-foot 7-inch span; and three 3-motor, 
§-ton, 96-foot 1l-inch span, to Whiting Corp. 

Two 5-ton transfer type cranes for Alloy Steel & 
Metal Co., Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 

One 3-ton_transfer type crane for Pacific Pump 
Works, Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 

One 5-ton, three-motor, floor control transfer 
type crane, for Republic Supply Co., Los An- 
geles, to Union Iron Works. 

One 7%-ton high speed, heavy duty, two-motor 
monorail system crane, for Granahl Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 

One 30-ton crane with 7%-ton auxiliary and 
56-foot 6-inch span, for Guernsey works at 
Cambridge, O., of American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., to Shaw Electric Crane Works. 

10 cranes, 5 to 20-tén capacity, for National 
Plate Glass Co., Ottowa, IIl., to Whiting 
Corp. 

One 5-ton, 3-motor crane with 93-inch span for 
Biss & Laughlin Co., Harvey, Ill., to Whit- 
ing Corp. 

One 10-ton, 3-motor crane with 34-foot span 
for Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, to 
Whiting Corp. 

One each 5-ton and 10-ton, 3-motor crane with 
60-foot span for Easton Structural Steel Co., 
Easton, Pa., to Whiting Corp. 

One 5-ton pillar crane for Chicago & Western 
Indiana railroad, Chicago, to Whiting Corp. 

One 10-ton, 60-foot span slag pit crane for 
Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsviile, Pa., to 
Cleve'and Crane & Engineering Co. 

On> 15-ton crane for Farrell works of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. on 60-day delivery 
to a northern Ohio crane builder. 

Two 10-ton cranes with 80-foot span for plant 
at Cambridge, O., American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., to Shaw Electric Crane Works. 

One 25-ton locomotive crane for an Ohio river 
steel company, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

One 18-ton crane for coal dealer in New York, 
to McMyler-Interstate (Co. 

One 10-ton gasoline operated crane for a scrap 
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other lathe with several other prop- 
ositions. 

Foundry equipment orders are be- 
coming slightly more numerous against 
expansion planned for the spring. 


Crane Market Active 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 23.—Crane 

activity on the Pacific Coast is 
holding up, with a large volume of orders 
being placed. Most buying is done in 
small units, with few sales composed of 
more than single cranes. 
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ICKLE FIRE ENGINES, Lid., 
Woodstock, Ont., will be in 
the market this spring for consider- 
able machinery to equip new ad- 
dition to plant. 
eo @-'@ 

General Foundry & Machine Co., 
Peoples Bank building, Pittsburgh, is 
in the market for machinery, tools, 
foundry equipment, power  trans- 
mission apparatus and electrical ma- 
chinery to equip plant recently pur- 
chased from Allegheny Forging Co. 


the Week 


_ dealer in Boston, to McMyler-Interstate 

Co, 

One 20-ton crane for domestic appliance manu- 
facturer in Dover, N. J., to McMyler-Inter- 
state Co. 

One 30-ton crane to contractor at Detroit, to 
McMyler-Interstate: ‘Co. 





One 10-ton crane for a, contractor in Pitts- 
burgh, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 
One 10-ton wide gage crane for sand and 


gravel dealer in Montreal, Que., to MeMyler- 
Interstate Co. 

One 10-ton crane for coal dealer in Ohio, to 
McMyler-Interstate Co. : 


Orders Pending - 


Eight cranes for Canadian. National Railways, 
Montreal, specifications as follows: Two 160- 
ton wrecking cranes, and two 25-ton, one 20+" 
ton, one 15-ton,.and two 15-ton locomotiye, 
cranes, fitted with magnet; equipment to be 
delivered by March 31." 

Two 20-ton and two 15-ton electric overhead 
cranes for Birmingham, Ala., shops of South- 
ern Railroad, issued through offices of Dwight’ 
P. Robinson & Co., 71. Broadway, New York.» 
These are in addition to seven cranes re-. 
ported in last week’s issue as pending for this © 
project. “ 

One ’5-ton electric traveling crane for Hughes 
Tool ‘Co., Houston, Tex.; bids being taken. 

One 40-ton crane for American Sheet & Tin~ 
Plate Co., Pittsburgh; order to be placed this 
week, 

Two light cranes for Westinghouse Electric & 
(Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., (one floor- ° 
controlled) ; bids about to be taken. . 

Two cranes for Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa.; 
may be built by Blaw-Knox Co, 

Six locomotive cranes for Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad; pending, 

One 30-ton revolving barge crane for war de- 
partment, United States engineer, Milwaukee; 


pending, 












ANNISTON, ALA.—Reconstruction of An- 
miston Foundry Co. and Central Foundry Co. 
plants recently: badly damaged by: fire was 
started in the middle of February. E. P. Cooper 
as’ manager of the Central’ company. - Noted 
Fe. 21. 


LOS ANGELES—Ornamental “Iron ‘Works, 
has purchased site at.\San Pedro and:)Mettler 
streets where 1-story building will be constructed, 
@. Earl Tressler, principal interest in the, Orna- 
mental company plans 100-foot extension to pres- 
ent plant. Company specializes in ornamental 
iron and elevator enclosures and cabs. 

MACON, GA.—Work _ has started by) 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
$3,000,000 power plant here, and equipment now! 
is being The first unit to be in} 

eration by Juiy, will have. a capacity of 
15,000 horsepower, Four additional, units will 

erected bringing capacity up to more than, 
> horsepower. L. A. Magnus is general 
ebanager. 

CHICAGO-—-The Peters Machinery Co. 231 
West Illinois street, plans 1-story, 90x144-foot, 
$40,000 factory at’ 4700 West Ravenswood 
street. 

CHICAGO—Bradford Corp., 80 ‘East Jack- 
manufacturer of railroad sup- 
damaged by fire in its 


been 
on erection of a} 


purchased, 


son boulevard, 

lies, recently was 

machine shop. 
CHICAGO—The Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 


2911 South Halstead street, is beginning con- 
struction of a‘ new plant, but is not in the 
market for new © equipment. 

CHICAGO—Rite Light Co.,° 220 South 
State street, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in automobiles and acces 
sories, by Mat Kemper, Hugo J. Thal, and 
W.. Derzbach. 

CHICAGO—Carswell Mfg. Co., 2633 South 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated for 
$20,000 to manufacture and sell automobile 


flocks and hardware accessories, by W. Vernon 


Glocombe,;. James.'!'Carswell, James Hall and 
Alexander Carswell. 

CHICAGO—Minérva Automobile Co. of’ 
Chicago, 2538 South Michigan avenue, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
and deal in automobile parts, tops, bodies 
and accessories; with Charles D. Collins, Ash: ' 


land, block, as correspondent. 
MT: VERNON, ILL.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Co, has, Jet general construction contracts for 
@ $300,000, 1-story, 202x258-foot brick and steel 
foundry building. Hughes Foulkrod Co., Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, is general contractor. 
PEORIA, ILL.—Elevator Lock Co., 119 
Ngrth Washington. street, plans rebuilding plant 
recently. damaged by fire. Projected building is 
2«story, 24x150-foot, $7500 of brick. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—J. D. Adams: & 
Co,, manufacturer ‘of road building: machin- 
ery was. damaged hy fire recently. The manu- 
facturing plant, -paint''shop and storage build- 
ing, were ‘badly damaged. The warehouse 
was not damaged and business will be , unin- 
terrupted. _ Fireproof buildings will .be con- 
structed immediately to ‘replace damaged units. 
BROOKLINE, MASS.—G. J. Riorden plans 
i-story, reinforced concrete and brick garage 
costing about $100,000. Architect H. F.. Bryant, 
234 Washington street, is taking bids. 
MUSKEGON, MICH.—Clover Foundry Co., 
Clay, and Eleventh. streets, plans 1-story, 60x 
168-foot, brick fourdry building .addition cost- 
ing about $30,000. _ Charlies S. Clover is pres-:: 
ident. Fil! 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—The California Pipe 
Line Machine Co., 2006 Central street, plans 1- 





New. Construction and Enterprise 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
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story, 100x132-foot, $20,000 factory. ) Ray 2 
Mahony is president. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Fire recently dam- 
aged the plant of the Miniature Incandescent 
Lamp Works, 278-283 Glenwood avenue. : Plans 
for replacing damaged portion have not _ been 
announced. 


HACKENSACK, N. J.—General contract for 


erection of 2-story, 70 x 115-foot addition, has 


been awarded to W. H. Whyte Construction 
Co., by E. F. Howell Mfg. Co:, manufacturer 
of plumbing supplies. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A 1-story plant addition 


will be erected by Weston Electric ‘Co., New- 
ark, 
struments. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A _ $1,000,000 automobile 
repair building and warehouse 
will be erected by L. Bamberger & Co.,' 147 
Market street, operating a department store. 
Abbott Merkt & Co., 175 Fifth avenue, 
New York, is engineer in charge. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Sintering Corp. 
has been incorporated with 7500 shares no 
par value common stock and 2500 shares pre- 


manufacturer of electric measuring  in- 


service and 


ferred $100 par value, to refine ores, by 
W.:;S; Reed, R: J. H. Hutton, and E. H. 
Letchworth, with Kenefick, ‘Cooke Mitchell 


& Bass, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Clamp-Busch Corp. 
incorporated for $9000 to make brass dies, 
by D. H. and F. J. Clamp and P. B. Busch, 


has been 


with D. G. Godwin, 1482 Broadway as 
attorney. 
NEW YORK—Reliance Oil Burner Corp. 


has been incorporated with 1500 shares no par 
value common and 500 shares preferred '$100 
par value stock, by C. C. Richardson, and 
W. R. Siena, with O. E. Culbert, 150 West 
Seventy-fourth 


PATERSON, N. J.—G. M. Mitchell & Co., 
442 Broadway, has appointed F. W. Wentworth, 
140 Market street, architect, for 1-story, 60x64- 
foot, $15,000 garage and machine work shop. 
Architect is taking general contractor’s bids. 


street, as attorney. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The John A, Roeb- 
lings’ Sons Co. is reported to be remodeling 


its rolling mill for flat wire production. 


BRONX, N. Y.—United Pressed Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
J. and C. Ladow, and L. Martz with Shiverts, 
Strausman & Schattman, 160 Broadway, New 
York, as attorney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Reiber Roofing & Sheet 
Metal Works, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by J. A. and H. A. and M. Reiber, with 
R. W. Werner, as attorney. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—National Bronze Found- 
ry, has been incorporated for $10,000 by H. P. 
Gould, V. Reiss, with M. M. Yellen, as at- 
torney. 

OWEGO, N. Y.—Owego Bridge & Iron Co. 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by E. S. and 
B. Klausner and H. J. Poll, with J. S. Truman, 
as attorney, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—Cota_ Sig- 
nal Corp has been incorporated for $10,000 to 
manufacture patent train stops, by F. H. Cota, 
W. E. Benton and R. P. Holden, with Leary & 
Fullerton, as attorney. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Work will be started as 
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soon as weather permits on erection of a $3}- 


000,000! gas plant for Syracuse Lighting Co., 
subsidiary of United Gas Improvement. Co., 
Philadelphia. The proposed unit will have a 


daily capacity of 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Davis Welding & 
Mfg. Co., 1110 Richmond street, plans 1-story, 
$100,000 factory, for which Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., is Company manufactures 
steel tanks. 

CLEVELAND—The Nickel Plate Foundry 
Co., Woodworth and Coit roads, plans 1-story, 
96x160-foot foundry costing approximately $50,- 
000. C. E. Kaplitsky is president and H. M. 
Morse & Co., Finance building, architect. 

HAMILTON, O.—Hamilton Metal Produets 
Co. has let the general contract to A. Benzing 
& Son, 709 South Ninth street, for $50,000, 2- 
story, 60x200-foot brick and concrete building. 
Louis Piker, is president of the Hamilton com- 
pany. 

NORTH CANTON, O.—The Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper. Co.. kas awarded construction con- 
tracts for 4-story, 80x300-foot factory, 114x115- 
foot dyehouse, foundry and administration build- 
ing, costing approximately $1,000,000. 

WARREN, O.—Barnhart Davis Co. G. 
Croft, president, contemplates constructing $40,- 
000 machine shop and foundry buildings. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Waddell Steel Co. 
has been incorporated for $500,000 by J. D. 
Waddell, John T. Harrington, U. C. DeFord, 
Charles F. Smith and J. P. Huxley. 

GLASSPORT, PA.—S. Severance Mfg. Co. 
is taking bids on 1-story,- brick or corrugated 
iron store house and warehouse. R. A. Me- 
Carthy, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, is archi- 
tect. Company manufactures bolts,. nuts and 
rivets. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Mitchell Spring 
& Mfg.Co., Inc., has been formed with $100,- 
000 capital for the manufacture of springs, 
etc. Incorporators are W. G. Mitchell, L. H. 
Mitchell, and E. D. Mitchell, all of Johns. 
town. 

MANHEIM, PA.—Tentative plans for a 
l-story machine shop addition have been pre- 
pared by the Hershey Machine & Foundry 
Co. here. R. K. Hershey is Noted 
Feb, 14. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids 
shortly by 


engineer. 


president. 


received 
a power 


will be 


this city on erection of 
plant in Wheatsheaf Lane. 

PHILADELPHIA—John M. Gill Construc- 
tion Co., Broad and Cherry streets, has been 
awarded general contract for erecting a $150,- 
000 power plant for Lewis Burk Co., Third 
and Thompson streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for erection of 
a $100,000 addition to plant of Collins & Aik- 
Co., Fifty-first and ‘Columbia _ streets, 
manufacturers of car builders’ supplies, has 
been placed with Turner Construction Co., 1713 
Samson street. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., has awarded general contract for 
erecting $42,000 substation at Fifty-sixth and 
Race streets, to Franklin M. Harris & Co., 
1520 Parrish street. According to plans by 
Charles D. Windham, architect, the proposed 
structure will be 1-story high, brick, 44 x 60 


man 


feet. The contract for altering the power 
house of the Philadelphia Electric Co. at 
the southeast corner of Sixth and Federal 


streets, at a cost of $60,000, has been placed 
with John M. Gill Construction Co. 
PITTSBURGH—McKee-Oliver, Inc., has 
been organized by W. G. McKee, Bennett 
Oliver, and William L. Abbott, all of Pitts- 
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Public faith in a product is a reflection 

of faithful performance. Thus, consist- 

ently, have Airco Oxygen and Airco 
Acetylene built up good-will. 
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Write for Airco booklet: 
“Anything and Everything for Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting” 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Airco Oxygen — Airco Acetylene — Airco- Davis-Bournonville 
Welding and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies, Acetylene Generators, and 
Specially Designed Machines for Automatic Welding and Cutting— 
Nitrogen, Argon and other Airco Atmospheric Gas Products 





Controls the manufacture and sale of National Carbide 


Home Office: 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Airco District Offices, Plants and Distributing Stations tly located throughout the Country. 





Air Reduction Sales Com- * Airco Oxygen and 

pany maintains its own Ap- ; ; Acetylene Service is 

paratus Repair Shops in o ood Service.” 

Airco District Office cities. ere vtbsattib : 
, Stations 
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burgh, to buy, sell and deal in iron, steel 

and other metals. 6 
SCRANTON, PA.—Lackawanna Hardware 


Co., 339 Penn avenue, plans $20,000, 2-story, 
$0x80-foot warchouse. Bids are being taken on 
general contract. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Narragansett Elec- 
tric Light Co., 800 Turks Head building, plans 
1-story, brick and steel boiler plant addition. En- 
gineer is Jenks & Ballou, 10 Weybosset street. 


CHATTANOOGA TENN. — The Crane 
Enamelware Co. has increased its capital stock 
to ‘provide funds for 1924 expansion program. 
Additional facilities are to double present plant 


capacity Noted Feb. 21. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Acme Brass 
Foundry Co., Inc., has been incorporated for 


$2500 by G. C. Frank, Steve and Herman 
Margozewtiz. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Machine Works 
has been incorporated for $50,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in machinery and appliances of 
ell kinds, by Linwood S. Kight, president; 
J. G. Broughton, secretary, and Theodore S. 
Garnett and Barham R. Gary. 

SEATTLE—Western Foundry Sand Co. 
been incorporated for $40,000 by W. R. Tomp- 
kins, E. A. Strout and Robert Niedergessess. 


has 


STEEL BARS 

DE Sa cheb eeccdsccsevsece 3.5150 
DE Sue bheescceccversces 3.55¢ 
REED Wwe cccccccccccscces 3.20¢ 
COMEMAR «cc ccccccccccccces 3.40c to 3.50¢ 
REE. cc cccccccccccesece 3.36¢ 

MEE Wiwseccceeceeccesose 3.35¢ 
SE SEED cccccccccscocce 4.00c 
SED seccccccesvensece 3.54ce 
DEED, §ccccuccescocese 3.47¢ 
PEO cc ccccccccececes 3.150 
San Francisco ...........++. 3.75¢ 
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SEATTLE, WASH.—Markey Machinery Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated for $60,000 by 
C. H. Markey and Paul M. Iseman. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Dean, Minnick Steel 
Wheel Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 
by H. Z. Dean and F. L. Minnick. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Tyler Iron Works 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by William 
Jasper, Charles Backman, Carl G. Backman and 
Rose Rubenstein Tyler. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Bower City 
Stamping Co. has incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture metal stamp- 
ings of all descriptions by A. Bergholz, R. H. 
Cummings and R. L. Conway. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—A_ $50,000 garage and 


been 


service building, 80 x 140 feet, 2-story and 
basement, will be built by Greiner-Nash Co. 
here. Architect White & White will take 
bids about March 15. 

MILWAUKEE—A. O. Smith Corp., auto- 
mobile builder, has let contracts for con- 


structing factory extension. 


MILWAUKEE—The Frankenberg Refrig- 
erating Machine Co., 345 Jackson street, has 
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machines now will be built. Julius Franken- 
berg is chief engineer. 


RACINE, WIS.—Standard Heating Supply 
Co., capital stock $25,000, has been incor- 
porated by A. H. Thomas and associates to 
manufacture and deal in boilers, heating appli- 
ances, power plant equipment, pipe fittings, 
etc. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Jenkins Machine 
Co., 315 North Eighth street, plans 1-story, 
40 x 60-foot foundry and machine shop, esti- 
mated to cost about $50,000. A. Stuedemann 
is president. Equipment is being purchased. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—Equipment is being pur- 
chased by the newly organized Marathon 
Battery Co., capital stock $150,000, for plant 
being opened in leased quarters. The com- 
pany will specialize in radio batteries and au- 
tomobile equipment. E. A. Fuller is gen- 
eral manager. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—Matt Stark, operat- 
ing a garage and repairshop at Fifty-third 
street and Blue Mound road, will build a 
$50,000 garage, 100 x 200 feet, at Fifty-fifth 
street, starting work about March 15. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Rosenthal Corn 





increased its capital stock from $30,000 to fucker Co. 7424 Elm street, plans 1-story 
$60,000 and plans enlargement of its plant 
and production. Varied types of refrigerating (Concluded on Page 636) 
Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers | 
NO. 10 raed ANNEALED te HOOPS 
Boston, 3/16-imch .......... 515¢ DE « ceca ccccanecccsececs 5.80c 
PO os caiep en beccecccccns 4:30e PED Gav wien ees Seseenews 4.65¢ 
eee TT Tee 4.00c STE CTETR TELE 4.55¢ 
CIEE Bh'5.45605 csc ccwe 4.10c SS IPSS Perr r rr Terre 4.01c to 4.16c 
COOUGUIINE eet eseesccccces 3.60¢ to 4.06c errr 4.95c¢ 
BUNS oa dadbses covcevnss 4.15¢ ge OO a ere 5.19¢ 
ST . + «0sk0 6 6ah eee 6s 5.00c Philadelphia, 1 inch and wider 
DCM S650 eh seeedecenee 4.34¢ 20 gage and heavier....... 4.27¢ 
RIE b.00 0 cede Sc0tse% 4.10¢ PEE Sah ccsacxesesseees 3.95¢ 
RS err 5.00c SPS or 5.50¢ 
ggg a ECSU EC id seas vecdsad 5.00c ES eS reer rrr 4.80¢ 
t. iiss 6b ennes O45 0 ane 4.10¢ 
St. Paul ..-0.ssereeseeeeee 4.250 Boston 7 aan cesses ela 4.35¢ 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS Boston (shapes)............ 4.85c¢ 
NE “Ss cuG bute os esvavaese 5.00¢ Buffalo (rounds)...........+. 4.45¢ 
Res eee | 5.00c Buffalo (shapes)........sse. 4.95 
I ee rss 4.70¢ Chicago (rounds)........... 4.00c 
EEE BSbe00vccecsevdes 4.90c Chicago (shapes) .......... 4.50¢ 
SE Shae sdb vcccssdew be 4.50c to 4.65¢ Cincinnati (rounds)......... 4.25¢ | 
DEE. Bid wens dhccescveudve 4.85c Cincinnati (shapes).......... 4.75¢ 
SER Den sccstebseaes 6.2 Cleveland (rounds).......... 4.Mc 
OS SRE ee es 4.50¢ to 4.70c Cleveland (shapes) ......... 4.60c 
OEE rr 4.85 Detroit (rounds)..........+. 4.30¢ | 
San Francisco .........000. 5.80¢ Detroit (shapes) ............ 4.80c 
re asthe iasced’ 6.00c Los Angeles (rounds)....... 5.60¢ | 
ES a oe 4.75¢ New York (rounds)......... 4.40c | 
ee oe ee 4.95¢ ne Led gy 20 = a — 
iladelphia rounds)...... .35¢ 
nO. - 98: GALVANIZED SHEETS |, Philadelphia (shapes)......- 4.85¢ 
ES een ee ee 610e Pittsburgh (rounds)......... 4.05¢ 
. Buffalo ...++eeeeeeerseeees 85 Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and flats) 4.55¢ 
y Chicago ...--+-sereeeeeeeee rons San Francisco (rounds).... 5.50c | 
" Cincinnati ....-.eeeeeeeeeee 80 Seattle (rounds) ............ 5.25¢ 
EE ik sececvecececsee $.25¢ PREY sercnenrerscsseese Site 00 ee Sts Baul -Grownds).:........ , 4.25¢ 
San Frahcisco .......++++++ eS rer Riots es Pees 2042000 e2 
Seattle (large shapes)........ 3.7S¢ Los Angeles ............... 7.00¢ WELDED PIPE ; 
os pt iatineetama eat a 3.45¢ New York .........-.++000- 5.85c Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
ee a a eR 3.55e Philadelphia .......++ee0e.- 6.25¢ Standard Steel Pipe 
PLATES San Francisco .....e.-sse0. 6.50c : ack Galvanized 
Re ERA ERE A 3.615¢ er eee _ Kibe Rees — a, 
Re oo eee .75¢ 4-ine _ RS ee — 
Boston, meee connects’ i ANIL snowicocasaalcs. «> 5.75¢to6.00e %-inch butt .......... —46 —$2. 
EE i cccssseobghbansse 3.300 BANDS A/S-ineh Dutt ...2++.0 —e — 
BEE’ occcnccnscogerecs RMRcte SNe Benda hsesss sss cssssce..e. 4.315¢  3%-6-inch lap ....... —44 —30 
San songnedeeys eves 3.4 Defale 2.0.c.cccccesevecees 4.35¢ - 7-8-inch lap ........... —4l —i1 
SEs 00. ocevesncusives GUNG sesso seicreciesss 3.95e 9-10-inch lap ........ —35 ence 
Detroit, 3/16-inch........ . 3.45¢ Cincinnati... wo ccc eccccceees 4.90 to 4.10¢ 11-12-inch lap ......... <a = 
BUTEMEENOD ccc ccccccescece 4.00c Cleveland .ccccccccccccccces 4.01c to 4.16c Wrought Iron Pipe 
DET. 5s cccoccsntevels 3.64¢ RR ere FEL 4.1 Black Galvanized 
DE. scccccescasieess 3.57¢ Los Angeles ......cscccceee 4.90¢ %-H%-inch butt ........ +44 +7 
Philadelphia, 3/16-imch...... 3.82¢ DUE cops abecgdes oa ese 4.39¢ %-inch butt .......... —- 4 +19 
Tc ocbeccsceseseess 3.25¢ NEL, - one scadceseces 4.27¢ ANE Ms oc ca ewene —11 +9 
San Francisco ...........+.- 3.75¢ Pittsburgh .........cccceees 3.95 1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 + 6 
i iakcwecscaans eee 3.75e¢ San Francisco ...........++: 4.502 d-inch lap .........00.5 um § +14 
SEY ree oe 3.45¢ OMNIS cn ceownencsccccoscece 4.75¢ 3-6-inch lap ........06. —11 + 6 
i, MN Lek buheedtbecsesave 3.55¢ DL, diMked ah ectesscdeas 4.20¢ FORDE AOD: . vcesiecee — 3 +16 
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Boume-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all - 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Y Warehouses 
G If you are not receiving our Stock- 


list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 
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Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 



















THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
Cincinnati 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 

Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron.$6.45 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 6.20 

Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 
Mesabi 
iron 


‘nonbessemer, 51% ‘per cent 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 53 to 63 


Re | ee epee ere 10.00 to 11.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per cent ........ 13.25 to 16.50 


eee eee eeeeee 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 

Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 

54 per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

54 per cent 10.00 to 10.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.... 11.00 to 12.00 
Swedish foundry or basic, “66 

OO Bee GORE oc ccvorevcess 9.25 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to 54. per CORE cccccceccese 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent........ 

0 to 42 cents c.i.f. 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent.......... 
40 to 42 cents c.i.f. 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent...... = 

Unwashed, 42 cents, c.i.f. tidewater 
ocevaned Washed, 45 cents, c.i.f. tidewater 


Fiuor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent ined 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton.$19.75 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported, duty 


paid eastern tidewater, per 
BICSH COM cccccsccsccceccs 20.60 to 21.10 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts......... 2.75¢ 
Structural rivets, Rakohe SRB. ccc 2.90¢c 
Rivets, 7/16- -, — ee 
Sscene¥awe -10 and 5 off to 70 and 10 off 


one and Bolts 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot pressed square or ——. blank 


oe OSs eres 006696 peepee” off list 
a hexagon iapped list 
sare ccwrmpeteeiemens So Te 


old punched, ware or hexagon. 
a ee? a cinema eee $ 4.00 off list 
Cold punched semifinished we ee nuts 
%-inch and larger.......+.. 5 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon -~y 
9/16-inch and smaller........ 80 and 5 off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


x 6 juan, smaller and shorter) 
me!  & preceetbomeadiirey 60 and 5 off 
Cut thread ...... cesses --50, 10 and 5 off 
Larger and longer......... 50, 10 and 5 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 

x 4 inches, hot erent Bye 
Rolled iy ES} Reccecccesece 60, 1 5 off 
ek TRGUNE. hcnddeccccccscesces 60 a 5 off 
Larger and longer .......... .60 and 5 off 

(% x 4 inches, cold punched nuts) 
Ce Cee. . ckciebabbus cvcendages 50, 5 off 
Larger and longer .....sseeeeeseses 50, 5 off 
BOWS occ cceancsedeccnes 65 and 5 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.... 
are 50 and 10 off 
4 to 10 heads .......ee000. 50-10 + 20 off 
Fiat and round head stove bolts...... 
AE RS ae ry 75, 10 and 5 off 
Other stove bolts ........+... 75 and 5 off 
Pree 25 and 10 off 
Bolt-ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
On Ris sho eee 60 came ee ea Oe 60 nd 5 off 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Bolt ends with cold punched a. 
0 and 5 off 


Washers 


Wrought washers ......... $5.00 to $5.50 off 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
brea basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


lo: 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
8 es ere 45 19% 
% and ¥-inch .......... 51 25% 
DL wiles Gb a's Keocas > 56 42% 
SS a ey ae 60 484 
eRe DU. oo 0 nitas cd UCSEs 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
EN su 8k 4nd bik as co WA 55 43% 
Be eae See 59 47% 
TMP Dos case bebeduae 56 43% 
Ss PS For eee 54 41% 
42 ONG TEBE. os bececsis 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
ee rere yer 60 48 
Lap Weld 
Se a eee 53 41% 
Eee ae 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
DR fe ov ne nint eo’ n eeu 41 24% 
% and #-inch .......... 47 30% 
ne ee eae Ere 53 42% 
DEE dace secdeecesecere 58 47% 
SS eee 60 49% 
eo ee ere 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
EP Pe Peer 53 42% 
ee eee 57 46% 
ee 56 454 
7 ae stsnebeboee's te 52 39% 
a eS eee 45 32% 
12 amd TAIMER seis ciicecs a4 31 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
i Butt Weld 
Y-inch . 42 32% 
% to 1%-inch 45 35% 
to 2%-inch 37% 
2-inch 32% 
2% to 4-inch 43 34% 
4% to 6-inch ......... soe, ae 33% 
7 to 8-inch 38 25% 





Wrought Iron Pipe 


(Effective Tan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers, carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


: Butt Weld 
% and %-inch ......... +11 +39 
SER”: 5 GEnwsha 686 60800 22 2 
4. er ae 28 11 
ok ee 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch........ Upon application 
DEE shorccebardeeners 23 
2% to 6-inch 26 11 
3 to 6-inch ..... 28 13 
7 to 12-inch . 26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and ¥-inch ......... +19 +54 
7 SS eS Se 21 7 
- _ a eae 28 12 
a a eae 30 14 
Lap Weld 
SEE ci be pctatadaeesss 23 9 
ee OR OD aacascdas 29 15 
434 00. GIMCR 2 ccccccccce 28 14 
7 We. esbwdencdes 21 7 
eh eee 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
a i saceciens cowetes 47% +59% 
SD 4c cceensnnens eee 28 +40 


DR is pai ces css ok ame ae 34 +46 
SSG 5 ops ccd caeeia.c 28 +40 
TIGSEE vccbaecteacek ee 27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 234-inch ......... 13 +25 
5. errr re 8 +17 
4% to Ginch .....000.: 9 +18 
OI ss cA sow wewcaeasuss +12 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 





STEEL (Lap welded) 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 
ER ip Giicccocccscbhaccbas 23 off 
2% MORE PEEL Sain ove cos dawned ne 33 off 

ee POPES SOS ere ee 36 off 

ee oS OR ee eee 38% off 

© Oe  TR-GRR Sa cs ha dike 0 oc ONES bah 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 

(Effective April 12, 1923) 

RIESE © ncsccccdbeubesdusescubedase de 22 
SSRN: cabs. cbbnanerdsotngsennas eee 12 
eS ee eee ee eres oe + 2 
295: WO FR ce cdab vives cdacvarwkians 3 
S56 00: SG*ROR: kas Sch 0s Sac tcdeees, 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 

51 off 

43 off 

27 off 

18 off 

28 off 

32 off 

33 off 

37 off 

29 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

DANE SUNG 2 ccketbwnadca ery ee 34 off 
3% ae PORGROD. GeaNSs ve cavcveces 35 off 
WOR e645 bs 4k £4: Rise ce vc eeeiake 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts 


Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent....net price 


Plus differentials and extras for "cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 


" re ices per foot 
. Pittsburgh 
Outside diameter Gans Price 
DOD. <peanaeeentekaekes 12-gage 15c 
er ree 12-gage 15¢ 
DE xs, dulv hs wnien ws tome ae 1l-gage l6c 
ee ee ree rere 10-gage 17¢c 
en TT Or Pe Ry 12-gage 17¢ 
SS ere CTETE 1l-gage 18c 
DIMMER.  wéceivcccicovaaee 10-gage 20c 
DOGG. cccbhvcsesskantwane 7-gage 35c 
errr ee re 9-gage 15e¢ 
SARE cc cckaceebeses oss 9-gage 55¢ 
oe Rr ae 9-gage 57¢ 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5.25 
3100 (nickel chromium)....... 4.25¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium)..... — 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 75¢ 


9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to t 25¢ 
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Link-Belt Silent Chain 
The efficient Drive for all 
kinds of machinery and lineshafting, 
Operates on long or short centers—hot, cold, 
wet or oily places do not affect its performance. 
Usually enclosed in our dust-proof oil-retaining 
“Safety First” casing. 

Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear 

More efficient than either. 















Chain the Motor to the 
Machine 





1D ecalll waste power— 


Drive your machine 
and lineshafting with this 
98.2% efficient Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive. 





It has earned an enviable 
reputation as the “Ideal” 
Drive in all lines of power 
transmission. 


We sell each drive com- 
plete (in sizes 144 to1000H.P. 
and over) and guarantee 
its performance. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain com- 
bines in one drive the best 
points of leather belts and 
cut gears, minus their dis- 
advantages. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is the 
efficient means of transmit- 
ting power. We welcome 
the opportunity of proving 
it to you in your plant, under 
your individual conditions. 


Send for a copy of our 
Data Book No. 125. Use 
the coupon. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


New York - - - + 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. Denver- = - + = «= =« 
Boston- - - - = <= = = 49 Federal St. Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Bldg. Atlanta- - - «+ <- = = 
Pitteburgh- - - - - = = 335 Fifth Ave Cleveland - - + = - 329 Rockefeller Bidg. Louisville, Ky. -- 

t. Louis - - - - - - = 705 Olive St Detroit - - + - = 4222 Woodward Ave. Birmingham. Ala. 
Buffalo- - - + - « 745 Ellicott Square City, Mo. - ~- 307 Elmhurst Bidg New Orleans - - 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave.; 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; 


LINK-BELT 





520 Boston Bldg. 


- 321 Starks Bidg. 
720 Brown: Marx Bide. 
504 Carondelet Bidg. 


New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg.; 





a eee eee eee eee oe 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
910 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 
| (OR NEAREST OFFICE LISTED BELOW) 
Please send postpaid— Link- Belt 
Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. H 





| Name 
(YS LOR RAT Slee efeeer res 
| Street 


| 
| 
I 
| Town i 
} 











| State cc aa 


RETURN THIS COUPON 
1512 


INDIANAPOLIS, 501 N. Holmes Ave, 
New Orleans - - - « « 
Whitney Supply Co., Ltd., 418 8. Peters St. 
Charlotte, N.C., - - a e 

J. 8. Cothran, 909 Com’! Bank Bldg. 
Link-Belt Limited Toronto and Montreal 
Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 


Seattle, 820 First Ave. S.; Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


24 Marietta St. 





SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 











CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 
Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


eee eee eee eeeee 





New Yo:k (dealers) 
-aileoad steel New York 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 





BUNDLED SHEETS 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Bast te _teenwationes: 

Cleveland (over 6 pt... 18.00 to 18.25 
“STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham oa swcessreesees 


TEPER eee eee eee reese) 





Cincinnati (net iron) 


(net ton) (dealers).. 


New York (dealers) 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
billets and bloom crops 24.00 to 24.50 

SHOVELING §& 
LES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 
ENE SWITCHES, acai 
Eastern ‘Pennsylvania prea 
BOILER PLATE, cur 
angi ‘BARS—STEEL 
y ste'eoue de che nn ce 30°50 to 21.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 






Roston dealers) 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee 


Eastern Pennsylvania sid 
New York, No. 
FS ag No. 












eeeeeeee 20.50 to 21.00 


’ WROUGHT PIPE 
Roston (dealers) 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 


New York (dealers) .....+«++ 12.50 to 13.00 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Beal (dealers) 


ee 


YARD WROUGHT 


ee GE OO EPC 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 18.50 to. 19.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long .......+.se0- 15.00 to 15.50 

a BUSHELING 
CE aks pee ob cent biva'sea.« 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, No. 1...ccccecscees 16.25 to 17.00 
(Chicago, No. 2..... ude ewes 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1....... *.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 1.....esccses 14.25 to 14.50 
C000, Bscvoasnewsnas 12.75 to 13.00 
TIO INO, Re veveccde sevens 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (mew) ..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (old)......... 9.50 to 10.0u 
Rastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 ......+.. 17.00 to 17.50 
eee SS eer ery ire 17.00 to 17.50 

MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
ee RPE TET CRLT OL s.uu to 9.00 
Roston (dealers) .......++6+ 11.00 to 11.50 
DN Pi bourse dak weewa be ése'e 12.50 to 13.00 
S.A re ere lito 11,50 
CHRMIMREE cc cdcccccccseueses 10.50 to 11.00 
EE a ee 15.00 to 15.25 
EG FOeE CRORES) ccccicccscses 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
i a ee 15,50 to 16.00 
eA. wi'sbh.otse oc bseeccene 10.50 to 11.00 
VENGE ipcbvns se iene ceeess 14.75 to 15.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical)...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 9.00 to 10.00 
Boston (chemical) ..........- 12.50 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ......++++s. 12.00 to 12.50 
NE. GOS « cde ae dase ec ck shin 14.00 to 14.50 
BE Fee 15.50 to 16.00 
RUEUE 640s deen ss oe conan 12.00 to 12.50 
gy... errr rer 15.25 to 15,50 
Detroit (dealers) ........++5. 11.50 to 12.00 
Kastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers’ price) .. 12.00 to 12.25 
PEED Lh vcchcdsveasies sss 15.50 to 16.00 
et, nD ~ cneayls bao 40 uy 0.0% 14.09 to 14.50 
WOO. Padidid cece bcteneseccrs 15.50 to 15.75 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 

Boston (dealers) .......+++05 10.50 to 11.00 
CE a wkg's 0 06k e006 6808 15.25 to 15,50 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ...... 11.75 to 12.25 

IRON AXLES 
Birmingham .........s...ee0- 21.00 to 22.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.00 
DR dc cide ness on 090 96.6086 28.00 
CMD Gonsvieceeccectease 33.50 to 34.00 
a ON RE Te REE EL 23.00 to 23.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 28.00 to 30.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 25.75 to 26.25 
Be LGR Soy ekeks coc ccnccces SOGOU Cau 

IRON RAILS 
Bree ri ret cer 20.00 to 21.00 
CHICAHD «ss ccc cscs ccccceveses 21.14) to 21.50 
ee Pee OTT EE EE eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Oe. Aetht, 6c cksbaeese civeedn 17.50 to 18.00 

PIPES AND FLUES 

ND: a onbsewchws ve ceweder 14.25 to 14.75 
eS PE Pree ee eer rere 10.50 to 11.00 


og BPR eer eT eater 13.50 to 13.75 
RR RO a ree 13.75 to 14.25 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


NG 5's bad Gene Uwe 06 oc sees 17.50 to 18.00 
CORA. 5 cad cacigts Seis oc cccte 18.50 to 19.00 
CSREES cca kdasivd o0+0 cnd0n 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Byer ete CECE EEE: 19.50 to 20.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) ......-+-+++ 11.00 to 11.50 
TP ON cc ak bases cee 13.59 to 14.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)...... 14.00 to 14.25 
Cleveland (over 10 in.)...... 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) .s.+e-seeees 10.50 to 11.00 
ChIBSMD ac ecannd es cc cee occas 21.00 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 17.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
CHIGNED a occ ee rccic cnccccces 23.50 to 24.00 
Bt. FN cece ccncdevccocs 24.00 to 24.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
Chine nenecesgcnsssese +> 23.00 to 23.50 


ee eee Pere eee 24.00 to 24.50 
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Eastern - gipegataeane 


Sere ewer eee toes eeee 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Boston (consumers) 





eee eee ewer tenets 


New York (dealers) 


eee eee eeeeeee eee 


Ceeeeeeeeeeeesesee 


Boston (consumers) . 
Eastern Pennsylvania Speer 
New York (dealers) 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


; CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, tram car 
Birmingham, iron .. 
Boston (consumers)6 


eee eee eee eesasesee 


New York iron (dealers).... 


— NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola 
Boston (consumers) 


Cee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


cupola (net tons) 


Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 
Eastern Pennsyivania, cupola.. 
New York, cupola (dealers)... 


San_ Francisco 


Louis, agricultural 

HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) 
Buffalo (breakable) 


Ce eeesereeseeeeesese 


Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 22.50 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) 


MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) 


ee 


Cincinnati, railroad 


Cleveland, railroad 
Detroit (dealers) i i 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 


St. Louis, agricultural 
St. Louis, railroad 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 
Boston pen sbecvevceuede 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 
New York (dealers) 
ge district 


eee eee ates eeeeeneee 


so oa 22.50 to 23.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
20. 


LOW PHOSPHORUS ee 
bape cenesevereeestess 5 


Eastern Pennsylvania........ 23.00 to 24.00 


Cee eee eee eneeeeee 
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Almost 2000 Tons - 


66 of 99 
LOGEMANN HYDRAULIC: COMPRESSED 
Compressed in LOGEMANN Sheet SC7AD 


Double-Ram Hydraulic SCRAP- 
— METAL PRESS 
For details on this type of equipment, 


write for Bulletin No. 171. Please mention 
tonnage and character of your scrap— 





eee 








ealth fr om ' Af 


5 a : te 
he see > . 
cd 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 
3126 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NOTE— We also build “Modern Leader” mechanical scrap 
presses which were formerly manufactured by Chicago Baling 
Press Mfg. Co., which business we recently purchased. We 
recommend these presses for light scrap where density re- 
quired or quantity does not justify hydraulic installation. 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 630) 


foundry on Greenfield street, at an estimated 
cost of $40,000. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—The Zea- 
man Motor Co., 212 Oak street, will build 
two additions to its garage and service build- 
ing, one being for shop purposes and the 
other for sales room. 

OXFORD, N. S.—The plant of Oxford 


Foundry Co. was badly damaged by fire re- 
cently. It that the owners will 
rebuild without 


HAMILTON, 
Co. the 
tempering furnace. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Construction work 
has been started on a foundry for Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd. The plant will be 
the largest in Canada and will be 
with up-to-date time and labor 
well as a 
Bernard H. 
contracts have 
that some 
purchased. 


is expected 


delay. 


ONT.—Ford Smith Machine 


is in market for a secondhand oil 


one of 


equipped most 
saving 
forced 
Prack 


been 


tools and machinery, as 


heating plant. 
Structural 


draught 
architect. 
It 


remains 


is 
understood 
to be 


awarded. is 
still 


24 


equipment 
Noted 


Jan, 


KITCHENER, ONT.—The Philip 


New 


FOUNDRY DESIGN—Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
Chicago, has prepared a four-page folder of il- 
lustrations of foundries, with information regard- 
ing factors affecting the design of new foundries. 


ROCK CRUSHERS—Hammer crushers for 
cement-rock and limestone products are illustrated 
in a four-page circular by the Pennsylvania 
Crusher Co., Philadelphia. 


CRUSHERS—Description of a direct-drive 
gyratory crusher is presented in an 8-page bul- 
letin recently issued by the Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O. 


GRINDING—tThe Sterling Grinding Wheel 
Co., division, Tiffin, O., of the Cleveland Stone 
Co., Cleveland, has issued a 52-page booklet de- 
scribing grinding wheels. Data helpful to users 
of grinding wheels also is presented. 

SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS — The 
Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and New 
York, has issued a catalogue of direct current 
switchboard instruments with descriptions, prices 
and other neeessary information. 

AUTOMATIC MACHINERY—The Baird 
Machine ‘Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has issued 
a bulletin suggestion inquiry to determine the 
possibility of simplifying some automatic op- 
eration. Its 6-spindle horizontal chucking ma- 
chine is illustrated in detail. 


GEARS—The Boston Gear Works, 
Downs, Mass., issued 
No. 44. It is filled with information as to sizes 
and styles of gears and from it* the’ purchaser 
may obtain every fact needed to guide in pro- 
for his 


POWER PLANT—Adapting the automobile 
engine stationary power production is set 
forth in a bulletin of the Smith Gas Engineering 
Co., Dayton, O. A truck engine is connected 
to an electric generator and the combination gives 
a general purpose power plant of great adapta- 
bility when moderate output is desired. 

TANKS—Presenting a 
ology”’ to indicate its understanding of what a 
tank and be, S. F. Bowser & 
Co., Fort Worth, Ind., is sending the trade an 
8-page leaflet setting forth these ideals and the 


Gies 


Norfolk 


Quincy, has its catalog 


viding the proper equipment needs. 


to 


dictionary of “Tank- 


should consist 
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Pump Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to 
manufacture gasoline pumps, oil pumps, air 
compressors, castings, and to carry on busi- 
ness as general foundry machine and pat- 
tern works, etc., with $150,000 capital, by 
Edgar W. White, William E. Johnston, and 
Percival T. Allbutt. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—F. H. Plant, Ltd., 111 
Murray street, carriage builder, has awarded 
contracts for erection of a plant here. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Reelheat Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in oil burners, tools, implements, machinery, 
etc., with $25,000 capital by Leonard C. Thom- 
as, Glenn E. Strike and James L. Kemp. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The Eagle Star Battery 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. has been incorporated to 
manufacture rechargeable’ storage batteries, 
electrical appliances, machinery, etc., with 
$150,000 capital, by Albert E. Taylor, Thomas 
Queale, and Thomas A. Wainman., 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—Canadian National 
and Wabash railways will construct locomotive 
shops and roundhouse here. Construction will 
be made jointly by Canadian National Railways 
and Wabash railway. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The American La 
France Engine Co. of Canada, 195 Weston 
road, plans addition to its plant here. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Hardware 


long experience of the organization in building 


containers as a for them. 


RESISTANCE ALLOYS—tThe Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J., has issued a booklet of 
56 pages describing alloys for electrical resist- 
ance, their application to various specific uses, 
temperature resistance curves and tables and a 
wealth of reference matter relating to the alloys 
and other closely allied subjects. 

SAND BLAST EQUIPMENT—Various 
types of devices for applying a current of air 
doaded with abrasive material to castings to 


background 


clean them are presented in a 4-page leaflet 
by the Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Barrels, rotary tables, rooms and _ cabinets, 


each suited to a particular use, are suggested. 


PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSOR—The Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Chicago, has issued a bul- 
letin devoted to portable air compressors, de- 
signed for rock removal in road building or city 
streets or for any task requiring small volumes 
of compressed air for short periods at scattered 
points. 

RIVET SETS, PUNCHES, DIES—The S. 
Severance Mfg. ‘Co., Glassport, Pa., has issued 
a 24-page catalog listing its line of rivet sets, 
chisel blanks, punches, dies and rivets of vari- 
ous sort. Engineering data on punching and 
drilling of plates and tables of dimensions of 
all its devices are presented. 

WATER SOFTENERS—A pamphlet by 
David Henderson of the Dravo-Doyle Co., Pitts- 
burgh, on boiler feed water for 
overloaded boilers, is being issued by the H. S. 
B. W. Philadelphia. It dis- 
cusses various softening processes and softeners 
and the soda process and pre- 
liminary heating of feed water, followed by fil- 


treatment of 


Cochrane Corp., 


approves lime 


tration through a nonsiliceous material. 
CONCRETE BREAKER—A compressed air 
concrete breaker hammer drill is described by 
the Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, in its 
bulletin No. 81-D. Increasing use of concrete 
as street and highway foundation and _ the 
necessity of cutting through it in repair work 
has dictated replacement of hand tools by 
mechanical methods, saving time and labor. 
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Mfg. Co., 402 Dufferin street, is building 
addition to its plant to cost $50,000 and will 
require new equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—C. E. Fraser, township 


engineer, 1361 Kingston road, will purchase 
machinery for gravel screening and_ crush- 
ing plant. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Simplex Collapsible Rim 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated 
for $300,000 to manufacture automobile rims, 
wheels, etc., by William MaclL. 
Fletcher, J. Corbett and George H. 
Lovatt. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and deal in monotype 
material making machines, standard monotype 
composing machines, type and rule casting ma- 
chines, key board machines, etc., by Morley Hi. 
Breuls, Thomas D. Delamare, Harold C. F. 
Mockridge and others. 

WELLAND, ONT.—The Niagara Hy-Tools, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
tools, implements, hardware, etc., with $100,000 
capital, by Lorenzo C. Raymond, Lynn B. 
Spencer and John E. Cohoe. 


accessories, 


Edgar 


PLESSISVILLE, QUE.—Guay, Savoie & 
Cie is in the market for foundry and shop 
equipment including lathes, flasks, presses, 
etc. 


Trade Publications 


Pick and chisel-point 
various uses, 


UNDERFEED STOKERS—Arzn _ attractive 
book of 64 pages has been issued by the San- 
ford Riley Stoker Co., Mass., and 
sets forth completely the construction, theory 
and operation of the underfeed stoker. Consid- 
erable engineering data presented, with 
drawings of typical settings, evaporation curves 
and other information are included. A wealth 
of halftones illustrate the book, showing stokers 
in actual service. 


STEEL BELT CONVEYORS—Automatic 
transportation of material by a rolling or slid- 
ing endless steel belt is described in a 24-page 
catalog of Steel Belt Conveyors, Ltd., Con- 
greve street, Birmingham, Eng. Application of 
the conveyor principle is outlined and details 
of installations are shown, with illustrations 
from photographs of actual conveyors at work. 
Lack of labor to load and unload and con- 
tinuous delivery of product are demonstrated 
as advantages. 


VIBRATION ISOLATION—Doing away 
with vibration and noise is discussed by W. 
Christie & Grey, Ltd., London, England, in a 
12-page booklet describing and _ illustrating 
methods used to prevent necessary machinery 
being a nuisance from its noise and a menace 
to structural safety from its vibration. The 
problem is solved, according to the booklet, by 
preventing transmission of the disturbance by 
air and foundry vibrations. The accomplish- 
ment of this result is the subject of the pub- 
lication. 

COBALT—A booklet on cobalt has been 
received by deCourcy Browne, Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York, from Henry Wiggin & 
Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. It tells the 
sources, refining methods, commercial products 
and the uses of its compounds in ceramics, 
and enamels, physical properties 
ferrous nonferrous alloys. 

& Co. have been producing 


tools are provided for 


Neponset, 


are 


paints, driers 


and use in and 


Henry Wiggin 


cobalt for over 60 years and this gives the 
book the weight of authority. It is sent on 
request to deCourcy Browne, Inc. 











